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IN THE MIST OF THE EARLY MORNING. 


DuRinG the winter of 1878-9 the Tile 
Club prospered. The expedition of the pre- 
ceding summer, duly chronicled in these 
pages (see ScRIBNER for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1879), had resulted in much artistic 

VoL. XIX.—45. 


and other profit, and collectively and indi- 
vidually the Club was conscious of an agree- 
able progress. It had its bereavements in 
the departure of three of its members, the 
Grasshopper, the Gaul, and the Chestnut, 
(Copyright, 1880, by Scribner & Co. All rights reserved.) 
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but it took to itself in their places the Ter- 
rapin, the Scratch, and the Pie, able gentle- 
men, who afforded it much consolation. 
The Gaul retired to a lonely island in the 
British channel ; the Grasshopper, to remote 
Bombay ; while the Chestnut took a studio 
in London, in the thick of the Royal Acade- 
micians, whence he sounds occasional notes 
of artistic triumph, and decorates his letters 
to the Club with sketches indicative of his 
sentiments in exile. The Wednesday even- 
ings of the season were as merry as they 


were frugal, and were marked by a surpris- | 


THE DOCK, FOOT OF WEST TENTH ST. 


ing degree of industry. Few tiles were 
painted, chiefly because each member was 
already in possession of numerous assorted 
mantel-pieces. Plaques were therefore sub- 
stituted, and many, varied and remarkable 
were the decorations. 

As the winter passed there was evinced a 
deep concern as to what the Club should do 
in the way of a summer expedition; and 
various were the schemes proposed. The 
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previous success having been attained on 
land, water entered largely into all the proj- 
ects that were advanced, with a marked 
reservation (except on the part of the 
Marine) in favor of the calmer variety. It 
was proposed to hire a schooner, and explore 
Long Island Sound, in search of literary and 
artistic remains; but the undulating char- 
acter of the Sound waters caused the idea 
to be rejected. ‘The Jersey coast was re- 
pudiated on the score of insects, and the 
lakes, on the ground of remoteness and the 
unknown quantity of expense. A sugges- 
tion touching the navigable qualities of 
canals was feebly thrown out by the O’Don- 
oghue, but was not received with any 
warmth; and several meetings went by in 
constantly increasing perplexity. Finally, 
one evening the Owl sat down in his place, 
with an expression on his countenance in- 
dicative of the agreeable possession of an 
idea; and, after spoiling a previously de- 
serving tile, he said: 

“ Boys, I know what we'll do next sum- 
mer.” 

“You do!” said the Club ; “ out with it 

* We'll hire a canal-boat, and go up the 
Erie Canal in her.” 

The O’Donoghue arose with a look of 
distinct injury and wrath combined. 

“Which I wish you to understand,” he 
said, with ill-assumed calmness, “ that that 
idea is mine.” 

“Yours?” said the Owl, with haughty 
scorn. 

“Ves, sir 
hotly. 

“Your idea?” and there was a percep- 
tible curl in the noble bird’s beak. 

“T’ll leave it to the Club!” 
O’ Donoghue, excitedly. 

“And I'll leave it to the Club,” said the 
Owl, “ if you were ever known to own an 
idea.” 

And the Club sympathetically agreed that 
the probability was too strongly in the Owl’s 
favor; whereupon the O’Donoghue with- 
drew within himself. 

The Owl proceeded to unfold his plan ; 
and, after the first blush of insanity had 
faded away from it, the club became deeply 
impressed with its practicability and attrac- 
tiveness. During April and May, little else 
was thought of than the canal-boat, and how 
the proceedings should be conducted. To say 
that no two members agreed as to precisely 
what should be done is feebly to indicate 
| the prevailing chaos of purpose. Ultimately, 

by virtue of the common exhaustion that 


”» 


'” 


retorted the O’Donoghue, 


said the 























DECORATION OF 


ensued, it was agreed to appoint a commit- 
tee of two who should be held responsible for 
everything, and who could be bullied ac- 
cordingly. They were. 

The two upon whom this fate devolved 
were the Owl and Polyphemus, and the 
sufferings they underwent were harrowing. 
No other member showed the slightest con- 
fidence in their judgment. After passing 
whole days on the city front, or down atthe 
foot of Whitehall street, exposed to the 
ridicule of scoffing and incredulous canal- 
boat captains and roustabouts, looked upon 
with detrimental suspicion by freight brok- 
ers, and pointed out to the police as proper 
subjects of scrutiny, they would be met with 
pointed satire and cold scorn of a Wednes- 
day evening, when they attempted to report 
progress. They had probably inspected 
a hundred canal-boats that were too low in 
the ceiling, that had been carrying coal or 
fertilizers since the beginning of the century, 
that smelled of mules, that wouldn’t go 
under bridges unless loaded, that had stables 
on board, or that otherwise wouldn’t do. 
They had been ordered off as many more 
boats, by large women with washing-boards 
and other weapons, dogs had been set on 
them, men had exhorted them to’speed and 
celerity of departure, and, at last, they had 
begun to despair, when fortune smiled upon 
them. ‘They found in the dock at White- 
hall street a new and neat-looking boat. 
There was no dog in sight, nothing more 
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formidable than a woman, who allowed 
them to come on board. A bluff, hearty, 
and well-favored navigator, fluently profane, 
and otherwise addicted to the conventional 
vices of his calling, came up at her sum- 
mons from the cabin. The boat, he said, 
was new; she had made one trip with a 
cargo of grain, and was awaiting a charter. 
He didn’t know about taking artists on a 
trip—didn’t know what they were, or what 
they might be up to, and on the whole 
would prefer railroad iron or coal as a surer 
thing. He was amenable to reason, however, 
and he finally consented to charter the John 
C. Earle to the Tile Club, for a trip up the 
Northern Canal to Lake Champlain, for twen- 
ty days at seven dollars a day. Even then, 
when the fact was reported with some pardon- 
able exultation to the Club, one ungracious 
member stood up and said he was not quite 
prepared to accept the committee’s report ; 
that he had had no evidence that the com- 
mittee knew what a canal-boat was, and for his 
part he would like some proof that the com- 
mittee hadn’t hired a Cunarder. Black is 
the ingratitude, and blind the prejudice of 
the unworthy and the envious. 

The next day all was bustle and activity 
among the Tilers. ‘The /oAn C. Earle was 
at the foot of East 1oth street, in a fragrant 
dock. A new coat of paint was being put 
upon her deck, and Rossil, who carries all 
the freight of the studios, had his wagons 
going all day, collecting bric-d-brac, can- 
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vases, easels, draperies, costumes, paint- 
boxes, portfolios, and all manner of effects, 
domestic and personal. The Owl had had 
anxious interviews with colored gentlemen 
of a culinary turn, and had chosen one of 
promise, named Daniel, who was promptly 
commissioned to buy a large stove, and all 
the necessary utensils of his craft, and was 
given an unlimited order on Park & Tilford 
and the Washington Market. He came 
down to the boat with five tons of ice, a big 
refrigerator, a small cooking range, about 
one hundred paper parcels, two hundred 
pounds of fresh beef and mutton, neatly 
sewed up in bags to go inside the’ ice-house, 
quantities of vegetables, and two coops full 
of tiley chickens. 

Daniel made a splendid impression. He 
was introduced to the Tilers, and saluted 
each one with an obeisance of true Oriental 
profundity and a smile that was a revelation 
of beneficence. He looked upon the wealth 
of color and rich trappings of the saloon 
without betraying the faintest trace of the 
plebeian emotion of surprise. It was even 
thought that his head was for a moment 
slightly deflected from the perpendicular and 
that one eye was partially closed.—actions 
which unfailingly imply the outward and visi- 
ble physical phenomena of inward critical re- 


flection. However, he gave no expression to 
his opinion, but betook him to arranging his 
kitchen and putting away his various stores. 
His kitchen inspired confidence, and his ap- 
pearance, in a snowy linen cap and jacket 
and long white apron, was most re-assuring. 

The Committee on Decoration and Home 
Comforts covered itself with glory. With 
unlimited bric-d-brac and tapestry, and stufis 
oriental and domestic, at its disposal, the 
interior of the John C. Larle underwent an 
amazing transformation. If it erred at all, 
it was in the direction of positive luxury ; 
but the artistic and decorative effect that 
was produced was excellent. ‘To those who 
looked at it for the first time and from the 
point of view of having to dwell in it for 
the ensuing three weeks, it was particularly 
grateful. ‘The divans, that were easily trans- 
lated into beds; the cushions, that were but 
pretexts for the diurnal concealment of pil 
lows; the piano, the violins, the big dining 
table, the arm-chairs and hammocks, the 
neat pile of fresh table-cloths and napkins, 
the excelfent glassware on the sideboard, 
the decency of the cutlery, the neat student- 
lamps and Chinese lanterns, and a certain 
grace in the profusion and a quality of ease 
in the general disposition, were extremely 
alluring. 














THE TILE 


The day of the departure was June 234d, 
1879. ‘The last valise was on board ; there 
was a general sense of nothing forgotten, 
and there was a curious and unappeasable 
multitude. It was evening when a small 
parasite of a tug-boat came alongside the 
John C. Earle and towed her to the com- 
parative privacy of the outer river. Great 
apprehension had been felt that the cabin 
of the boat would be insufferably hot; but 





DANIEL IN THE 


no sooner was she in motion on the river 
than a delicious draft of cool air entered 
at the forward hatch and swept through 
the room from end to end, producing a most 
agreeable temperature. Hot as the weather 
subsequently was, the cabin was always 
pleasant, and upon no evening during the 
trip was it desirable to sleep without more 
or less covering, or without partially closing 
the hatches. Down about the Battery, the 
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community of boats that was to compose 
the tow of the Schuyler Line was being 
drilled into order and lashed together, and 
it was late when the Zar/e fell into its place. 
Then, with prodigious bustle and noise 
and confusion, the procession began to 
move northward at a snail’s pace. The 
city crept slowly by, darkness descended on 
the waters, the lights on the shore came out 
one by one, and everybody went below. 


TILERS’ DEN 


Seated on a box, solemnly apd_perfunc- 
torily polishing a silver pitcher, was a col- 
ored gentleman of indefinite age. He was 
as black as original sin, and his countenance 
bore an impress of serious, half-resentful 
gravity. He polished away in stolid uncon- 
sciousness, and the Club stared at him in 
amazement. The Owl was on the point of 
throwing an idol at him, by way of a begin- 
ning, when Daniel pushed aside the crimson 
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damask curtain which mitigated the entrance 


to the kitchen, entered, and took in the situ- 
ation at aglance. He explained that he had 
been obliged to employ him as an assistant ; 
that his mother recommended him as a good, 
honest and industrious boy, and he hoped the 
gentlemen would be pleased with him. He 
was christened Deuteronomy on the spot, 
and he entered impassively on the eventful 
period of his servitude. He was the slow- 
est, laziest, and most imperturbable of his 
kind. He never walked, he crawled ; and 
when any one called him, he never thought 
of replying until the summons had been two 
or three times repeated. It was pathetic to 
hear, of mornings, the sonorous period of 
his name ring out from some waking Tiler, 
and to note the resounding impact of the 
swiftly projected boot as it sought the torpid 


knave. Deuteronomy never dodged these 
missiles - he blinked his eyes and was indif- 
ferent. He furnished both excitement and 


exercise, and the Club grew greatly attached 
to him. 

t was after nine o’clock before the Club 
became aware that it was hungry, and 
Daniel appeared and made a deprecatory 
little speech about the cuisine, as he and 
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Deuteronomy laid the table. Things, he 
said, were not quite in working order yet, 
and the supper, he feared, would be rather 
plain. The Terrapin was sitting on the 
floor, slicing cucumbers, which he had 
found in the ice-house. He made a salad 
of great virtue ina huge yellow bowl, and 
the Club sat down with restraint and ex- 
pectancy in its eye. Daniel brought on a 
most fragrant repast, which atoned amply 
for the forgotten dinner. There were por- 
terhouse steaks, done to a turn, deviled 
kidneys, cold roast beef, roast potatoes, hot 
biscuits, fried chicken (after the fashion of 
Daniel’s native city, Baltimore), tea, coffee, 
and the Club’s regular b— everage. The 
quantity seemed unlimited, but in the con- 
versational pause that ensued, the consump- 
tion that took place was nothing short of 
marvelous. Even the salad, composed as 
it was of cucumbers, had no terrors for 
them. Daniel smiled the capacious smile of 
his race, as he saw and heard the compli- 
ments to his skill. As the faculty of speech 
began to be fully restored, it became appar- 
ent that the Club was already perfectly at 
home; the last doubt that might have ex 
isted was banished, and all were convinced 
that the conditions essential to comfort and 
practicability were present. The Owl, who 
had eaten more and faster than any one 
else, surveyed the denuded platters and 
expressed his conviction that the provisions 
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wouldn’t last half the voyage. Sirius said 
he didn’t care: while farmers had _ hen- 
roosts, and the barn-yards contained small 
pigs, the Club should have the necessaries 
if not the luxuries of life. No one was 
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alarmed ; the sentiment of the occasion was | 
of the carpe diem order and the members | 


reclined in their arm-chairs, and sent long 
wreaths of smoke out of the hatches, while 
they surveyed with untiring eyes the hand- 
some cabin of the John C. Earle. 

Later, when there was music by the Catgut, 
the Horsehair, and the Marine, curious 
mariners came from all parts of the tow, till 
both hatchways were fringed with faces that 
denoted all sorts of emotions. ‘They asked 
if it was a new-fangled circus or some sort 


of a traveling theater show, how much it | 
cost to go in, and where was to be the first | 


stand. On being invited they came down 
with all the eagerness imaginable, and look- 


ed at everything with childish amazement | 


and curiosity. It was a very jolly evening, 
and perhaps the proudest man was the cap- 


tain of the John C. Earle, who imparted his | 


ideas of his cargo to numerous inquirers. 
He wasn’t freighting; not much. First 
class passenger business was what he had 
turned his attention to, this time; and such 
passengers! He gave the Club an excel- 
lent character, and the interest excited was 
of the warmest. 

It was after midnight when the pipes and 
lamps went out by common consent, and 
the Club retired in great comfort. Conver- 
sation dwindled in the darkness and passed 
by an easy transition into inarticulate but 
familiar utterance, and the Tile Club slept 
the sleep of the just and of them that in- 
cline not to dyspepsia—all save the O’- 
Donoghue, who prowled wakeful about the 
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gentle ripple of the current eddying between 
the boats. The steamer ahead seemed to toil 
wearily to enter the mist where the struggling 
sunbeams made it brightest, and now and 
then her outline dimmed as the vague wraiths 
rose from the water’s surface around her. 

The community of the tow slept late 
when on the river, in order to make up for 
early rising on the tow-path. It was half- 
past five when the Owl, who had risen at 
dawn, sounded an original révei//e with a 
mallet on a huge Japanese bronze bell that 
hung at the bow. ‘There was no sleeping 
afterward, and the Tile men unwillingly 
abandoned their cool and pleasant couches. 

A veil, or rather a canvas awning, must be 
drawn over the ablutions that ensued, per- 
formed asthey were with vigor and reciprocal 
buckets, dipped from the Hudson with a 
rope. When the awning was replaced, the 
sun had dissipated the mist, the Tile men 
were dressed and clean; they sat on deck 
in the delightful breeze, sipped their coffee, 
and discussed the scenery of Haverstraw 
Bay, while waiting for breakfast. For this 
there was an excellent appetite. Daniel 
executed a wonderful omelette, the rolls were 
delicious, the rashers crisp and savory, and 
all the odds and ends in keeping. 

Moving up the Hudson on such a perfect 
day in June, at a speed hardly appreciable, 
and under conditions so restful and con- 
ducive to physical and mental ease, the oc 
casion easily lent itself to open-eyed dream 
ing. Two or three got up their easels and 
umbrellas, and wandered over the tow to 
make sketches, to the great edification of 
the community which crowded about with 


| endless curiosity; but, for the most part, 


deck, like some Hibernian Palinurus, and | 
| admiring the beauty of the ever-changing 


bayed plaintive measures at the rising moon. 


He was nothing if not decorative, and his | 


ambition was bounded by the art of the 
potter and the possibilities of the vitrifying 
oven. “When I am dead,” he said, “ they 
shall fire these my remains.” And in the 
pride of his knowledge and the conscious- 
ness of his devotion to art, he wrapped 
about him the mantle of his private supe- 


riority and withdrew into the agreeable se- | 


clusion of himself, where the merely human 
never trespassed. 
The gray mist had stolen down between 


the hills during the night and hung low | 


upon the river. Nothing was visible around 
but the still water melting into the soft 
cloud, and nothing was to be heard but the 


the day was spent in swinging in hammocks 
beneath the awning, smoking listlessly in 
the reclining camp chairs, and indolently 


scene. There were satirical discussions of 
the Hudson River School of Art and the 
work of its members, and of the good old 
mossy, geographical landscapes which used 
to crowd the holy precincts of the National 
Academy. The Pie delivered a little ad- 
dress on the alleged cause of art-critics, 
their superfluity and possible extirpation. 
But with the noonday heat discussion died 
out; the bold mountain-sides went by un- 
heeded and the general drowse was with 
difficulty dispelled by the luncheon bell. 

In the afternoon numerous bits of the tow 
and general aspects of it received attention, 


| and later there ensued atmospheric effects 


| of great beauty and sublimity. 





Even the 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ABSENT TILER 


usual sportiveness of the Tiler gave way be- 
fore the genuine enthusiasm of the artist. 


“In wrestling with this Hudson river 
business,” said the Griffin, “ American art 


has been badly thrown. I think that nine- 
tenths of our backwardness has been due 


to the 


overwhelming 


embarrassment 





of 


picturesque material that has all along been 
at our very door—material which, by reason 
of its grandeur and sublimity, in no sort of 
pictures of. 


” 


fashion would do to make 
Simplicity alone has evaded us all along. 

















That evening, after a most excellent din- 
ner, the Tilers compared sketches, and sat 
about the cabin and made music with 
sense of having been out at least a week— 
so thoroughly at home did each man feel. 

On the following afternoon there was a 


PRIAM, THE 


thunder-storm; and in the cool and delight- 
ful evening that ensued, Albany came in 
sight, and a tug separated the ‘Tilers’ boat 
from the tow, and bore her off at a compar- 
atively tremendous rate of speed, to Troy. 
It was nearly midnight when the captain 
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made fast to a remote West ‘Trojan wharf. 
Next morning, some supplies were pur- 
chased, additional ice was laid in, and, on 
consultation with Daniel, it was decided to 
hire a colored gentleman to wait upon the 
table, attend to the cabin generally, and, in 


NUBIAN GANYMEDE 


a measure, confer upon Deuteronomy the 
advantages of a sinecure. To all intents 
and purposes, the O’ Donoghue had adopted 
that luckless wight exclusively as a body- 
servant. Daniel found a Scan gate; and 
after an hour in Troy, returned with a pre- 
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possessing young man, dignified, sedate, 


and clean, and willing to enter the service | 


of the Tilers, for a suitable consideration. 
He was engaged, and was thereafter known 
as Priam; and when, later, he learned what 


were the pangs of artists’ models, in attitudes | 


sustained, he showed qualities of mind and 


person that were not unworthy of the dis- 


tinguished name he bore. 

It was at West Troy, from amongst crowds 
of roustabouts in leather aprons, and small 
boys fringing the string-pieces of wharves 


with bare and muddy legs, that little Jessie | 


Miller emerged, like sun from vapor. In- 
vited to try the piano, she introduced her 
slender ankles through the hatchway, de- 
scended the tapestried stairs, and was quickly 
seated at the instrument, which, accustomed 
hitherto to Chopin and Beethoven, gave a 
few astonished discords, and then bleated 
obediently. The tourist who was etching, 
the tourist who was stringing a violin, the 
tourist who was reading Musset’s “ Rolla,” 
looked up and liked it. Jessie had a host of 
little lovers, who swung their beaded toes 
from the opening of the hatch, when dis- 
couraged from coming further, and, when 
exasperated by her rigors, fought. Her eye 
glanced calmly at them, dangling around 
the square of the hatch above, as she pur- 
sued the thread of her melody. Soon a lad, 
to whom she had mercilessly recommended 
ablution, as she crushed him in descending, 
darted off like a stage bandit, seemingly to 
report Jessie’s truancy at the maternal wash- 
tub; for a more loyal admirer shouted out: 

“Oh, Psychsy, here’s a boy goin’ to tell 
on Jessie Miller for fun!” 

But she needed no champion ; just inter- 
rupting her song sufficiently to exclaim : 

* Go on, Runty Pebbles; I know where 
you hid father’s scullin’ oar!”—she brought 
her defamer to a dismayed stop; and imme- 
diately, with unruffled greatness of.soul, re- 
sumed her soft invitations to the company to 
meet her on a conjectural beautiful shore, 
at the maturity of those uncertain kalends 
known as the sweet by and by. 

At Troy, the great Erie Canal parts from 
the Northern Canal, the latter pursuing a 
direct parallel of longitude, toward Lake 
Champlain. DeWitt Clinton’s classical con- 
structions elicited the artistic approval— 
the cyclopean lock-masonry, the weighing- 
stations of the American ultra-classic period, 
with pediment, Doric columns, abacus, and 
wreaths of laurel under the cornice. They 
had the cachet, it was admitted. ‘The team 


of mules, being attached, soon quitted the 





left bank, crossed two bridges, and pro- 
ceeded up the east bank, bumping off the 
head of a statue or two by way of settling 
the floating studio in its new way. Incon- 
tinently, and while the leather-aproned lum- 
ber loaders are yet cheering the departure, 
a Cromwellian clock is laid over on its face. 
Bell boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, and a 
terra-cotta nymph of Clodion’s is eternally 
divorced from the importunate Cupid who 
pursues her. 

So far the journey had been delightful ; 
but there had been something prosaic and 
commonplace about the motive power in- 
volved. It was therefore with a sense of posi- 
tive exultation, on this afternoon, that the 
Club experienced the first impulse of the pair 
of sturdy mules, and felt a thrill of pleasure at 
realizing the true poetry of motion that the 
humble and misunderstood tow-path confers. 
Out of West Troy the John C. Earle glided 
with the stately bearing of a swan; out 


| into the open country, among the beautiful 
| lowlands, amidst scenery the most enchant- 


ing and simple, away from the smoke and 


| the chimneys, the steamers and the tugs, the 








| seemed most inviting. 


| anything designed by William Morris. 


bustle and the industry of the busy river and 
the tireless railroads, ‘The Club felt a new 
sensation ; it was as if the expedition had had 
a new and better beginning—as if what had 
preceded had been a condition of probation, 
of which this was the reward, and that now 
only was the real enjoyment to commence. 
It abandoned itself to circumstances, threw 
all the cares and responsibilities of life upon 
Daniel and Deuteronomy, made Priam the 
custodian of its bric-a-brac, and plunged 
headlong into Arcadia. 

Some great willows at a bend in the canal 
There was a quiet 
farm-house among them, and at sunset the 
boat glided under theiroverhanging branches 
and found a temporary resting-place in 
Weaver’s Basin. Here the boat was tied 
up, and before long the deep grass among 
the wiilows—which ought to have been 
mowed, but wasn’t—broke out with easels ; 
also with a wash-tub, introduced by the cap- 
tain’s wife, who executed some vigorous 
aquarelles. ‘The willows themselves became 
decoratively ambitious, and every morning 
dropped a veil of shadow-lace upon the 
awning. The artists took the hint, and by 
simply tracing the shadows secured for their 
pavilion a system of ornament superior to 
The 


| musical members of the party developed 


horribly ; those who had before been simple 
virtuost were seized with the itch of com- 
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posing, and all the agonies of experimental 
counterpoint groaned through the studio. 
It is but justice to the Barytone, however, to 
say that he did not yield to this uneasy 
mania. His thunder was modest and took 
the good old paths, confining itself to other 
men’s compositions. Perhaps it was the 
contrast, but his morning ballads under the 
willow-patterned canopy seemed to his 
friends better than usual; even the com- 
posing lunatics dropped their dismal origi- 
nality to lend him an accompaniment. 
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‘I don’t quite like your use of that 
diminished seventh,” said Polyphemus from 
above, projecting his head over the combing 
of the hatchway as he reposed prone upon 
the deck. 

‘No ?” said the Horsehair, with concern: 
“TI thought I effected the gradation very 
nicely!” and he tried it again. “Isn't that 
right ?” he asked in great perplexity. 

“ Weil,” said Polyphemus, disposing him 
self for sleep, “if you'll tell me what the 
dickens a diminished seventh is, I'll try and 








THE HOME 


Down in the cabin, one day of peace, the 


estimable Horsehair was seated at the piano 


with a small table at his right, composing a 
little romanza of his own fancy. ‘The Tilers 
were away in the fields, the Captain snored 
on the roof of the cabin, Daniel was at the 
silent industries of his kitchen, and in the 
willows that overarched the boat was the 
sleep-compelling drone of a myriad life. The 
worthy Horsehair was immersed in_ his 
theory and harmony, but after a while he 
put aside the fragmentary experimental, 
placed his paper before him, and played a 
pretty movement with a distinct idea in it. 








CIRCLE. 


let you know. Of such,” he murmured, “ is 
indeed art criticism! ” 

The utmost revenge taken by the well- 
bred Horsehair was to criticise the artist 
members in terms of his profession, in turn 
rallying the figure-painter, the sculptor, and 
the copyist from nature, on the shameless 
ness of their embroidering. 

The days here were hot and laborious. 
The Owl painted the willows, Sirius repro- 
duced the passing canal-teams, the Griffin, 
with a sliver of charcoal, harvested the 
rank meadow-grass, and Catgut, constituted 
major-domo, overlooked the chickens, which 
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had moped and assumed catalepsy when 
cooped on deck, but which, turned into 
clover, instantly cackled and took to fight- 
ing. The nights brought a balm of rest, a 
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” This from 


the studio in 


velop itself as an etching does. 
the Owl, who has sketched 
charcoal. 

“ Have you seen the new graphite pen- 


boy 
7 eee 








POSING ON DECK. 


forbiddance of cares. It was prime to in- 
sult the country by sitting up till one 
o'clock! 

“We are innocent,” said 
“but we are not milksops.” 

The mammoth Chinese lantern was lit at 
dusk, and hung from the ridge-pole of the 
canopy, as big as the nimbus around a saint 
in a Gothic window ; systems and satellites 
of little Japanese paper lights surrounded it, 
and defined the outline of the deck, while 
the darkling trees grew and towered to im- 
mense heights above. Inthe studio beneath 
decks, there would be the rival groups— 
the group around the long table, with the 
perspective of student-lamps, and abundance 
of paint-boxes, paper-blocks, and the like; 
and the group around the piano-candles. 
At such times the conversation would be 
professional. 

“The objection that has always been 
made to charcoal is, that though it is vel- 
vety, it is nothing but surface; you get all 
there is of it at once; you can’t live with a 
charcoal opposite your bed—it doesn’t de- 


Polyphemus, 


cil?” asks the Hawk, producing an object 
like a carpenter's marker. (Sensation, and 
grouping of heads around the prize.) “ ‘The 
prejudice that has stuck to point is, that it 
is a little mealy and thin. But here is a 
point that opens up infinity.” 

“ Rubinstein always touched that note 
with his ring-finger,” says a pianist, “but | 
can’t get it so, I must play it with my nose, 
[ believe. By the way, have you noticed 
the exquisite cry with which Phileas starts 
the canal-mules ?_ It is D flat, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t. Try.” And the piano, 
the ‘cello, and many voices are exerted 
until the note-is matched. Then the mule- 
cry becomes a dramatic gag among the 
company, and everybody is exercising the 
long diminuendo of its cadence. ‘The 
slightest interruption, in such a company, 
is like the passage of a keeper through a 
menagerie, and evokes a chorus. Then 
the board of workers, settling back and 
bracing the table-edge with the points of its 
slippers, awakes to the fact that it neecls 
refreshment. A never-failing joy was the 
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behavior of Deuteronomy when 
applied to for assistance at such 
a time. Ensconced with wide 
and glittering eyes behind the 
water-cooler, so long as the talk 
was fragmentary and impersonal, this con- 
centration of it upon himself had the nar- 
cotic power of plunging him into profound 
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PARTING COMPANY WITH THE TOW AT 





WEST TROY 


and dense slumber. Stung by the impro- 
vised assegais of the company, Deuteronomy 
would learn that the most distant member 
desired, say, a measure of—ink, administered 
in a Flemish mug. It was fine to see him 
advance imperturbably through the legs of 
the party, as they braced the table, never on 
any account going behind. He would not 
give the least sign of seeing those impedi- 
ments, but, with his glazed eye fixed on the 
furthest member, would precipitate his inertia 
through the line of locks thus opened and 
closed for his passage. Accompanied, pre- 
ceded, and followed up by an elevation and 
a crash of human legs, fortified by philoso- 
phy and faith against the imminence of 
sprawling, Deuteronomy slouched. and 
plowed his way with severity, always reduc- 
ing to grave dumbness the persecutors who 
witnessed this sublime and tranquil penetra- 
tion of matter 

Meanwhile, the idlers on deck would 
watch the passing canal-teams, invisible on 
shore, but sharply defined in the reflections 
that walked patiently along upon their 
backs, trampling the mirrored stars. 

In this region the tramp seems to have 
acquired his highest development. Not a 
morning but produced him in some new 
unimagined phase. There was one glori- 
ously worthless fellow who wore the stump 
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of his left arm in a mathematical instrument 
case. He had been with Livingstone on 





A TOW-GIRL 


the Zambesi, or the Ngami, or something 
or other. This erudite person adapted him- 
self to his audience—he had doubtless 
adapted himself to many.  Exerting his 
faculties in the hope and direction of a treat 
of whisky, of which he was ultimately dis- 
appointed, he began to slander a certain 
modern explorer. 

“He never got within three hundred 
mile of that river,—I met his own men 
coming back, and they reported fifty mile 
of bog on each side of it, and 
he writes that it was a hilly 
country.” 

Noticing the boat-captain 
joining the circle on the 
grass, this astute nomad pass- 
ingly remarked that he had 
been a canal-driver in early 
life. 

“And a whaler, too, over 
yonder,” he added, with a 
circular gesture of the instru- 
ment case, vaguely indica- 
ting Willard’s Mountain, to 
the east “I’ve  thieved 
many a wounded whale from 
ships that was rotten and 
couldn’t defend their own. 
Oh, those pious New Bed- 
ford skippers! I could tell 
how some of ’em made their 
fortun’s.” 

Upon this the New Bed- 
ford artist, furtively sketching 


the visitor, was reviled by his companions 
—especially by the Virginia sculptor, look- 
ing up from modeling the tramp’s profile 
in beeswax. 

‘Good glory, they might as well have it 
as some of them dun-rotted Virginia slave 
drivers!” observed the tramp, lazily rolling 
over into some deeper grass, and the Vir- 
ginian was quenched in his turn. 

‘There was even—whether you believe it 
or not—a fleeting female virtuoso. Accom- 
panied by her boy she wandered through 
the fields with a flute, creating Arcady be 
neath her feet as she tramped. ‘They 
stopped where the Marine was busy study 
ing the other side of the canal, with thos: 
quick up-and-downs of his head as he com- 
pared his touches with their originals. ‘The 
lad, a bright rascal of twelve, was hauling a 
little wagon filled with what seemed to be 
household effects done up in particularly 
small bundles. 

“ A handy method of getting your mar 
keting home,” said the kind Marine (a 
family man), referring to this equipage. 

“ Augh,” she retorted, “it’s very little 
I’ve to do with marketing or home 
either.” 

And pausing, she went off into one of 
those peculiarly Irish brown studies which 
the reader knows. 

“What, you have no home?” said the 
artist, melted by the importunate thought 
of his own. “Then you are what the cold 
world brands as a tramp ?” 





A VISIT FROM THE BUMBOAT, NEAR TROY. 
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In reply she cocked her eye raven-like, 
and crooned : 

‘But shall I mourn for that, my 
dear ?” with a hoarse approach to a tune. 

‘\ philosopher and a scholar,” mused | 


zo 
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** Maybe; but what there is I make the 


best of!” 


And she nonchalantly sat down on the 
bank to bathe her feet in the canal. 
“It is a big foot-bath, you see. And 

















A LOCK NEAR TROY, 


the Marine, regretting that he was not a 
figure painter. 

“ Enough of both to take things as they 
come,” said this extraordinary mendicant, 
who picked up everything you said with a 
crow-like eye and an ever ready repartee. 

“I’m hardly wise enough to like to do 
that myself,” confessed the artist. 

“It’s little wisdom one wants that has no 
property.” 

“But you have not always been like 
this?” queried the man of family, stimu- 
lated to some pity by this jauntiness that 
sought no pity. 

“My father was land-steward at Arrah 
Castle, and my husband’s gone away with 
a better-tempered woman,” confessed the 
philosopher. 

* But he abused you first ?” 

“ He was a fine form of a man. 
much like him.” 

“You ought to be glad of the riddance.” 

“ But ’'m a woman!” 

Her quickness with this, and the look of 
her eye, were inimitable. 

“And less of a_ philosopher 
thought.” 


You're 


than I 


that’s a fine picture you’re making. I know 
pictures. It’s a copper-plate, and there 
was copper-plates at the Castle as plenty as 
wall-paper.” 

Until money, which the conversation 
melted out of the Marine, was offered, she 
held her special talent in reserve. ‘Then, 
still sitting like Imogen or Musidora, and 
undoing one of the bundles in the little 
wagon, she produced an old, perfectly un- 
varnished flute which was carefully wrapped 
in waste cloths. “I wouldn’t be taking your 
money for nothing,” she observed, eying her 
solitary audience as she attached the pieces of 
the antique instrument. “ I’min the arts my- 
self. I’ve heard my father play it at Arrah, 
and shook a foot myself with the lads on 
the green.” The Marine looked up, his phil- 
ologic interest awakened ; atramp who really 
spoke of “the green” was good as Goldsmith. 
“ It’s more ’an a hundred years old. Now, 
you see, this is the lark a-calling.” And, 
still on the ground, she smiled into the flute 
with a flute-player’s peculiar smile on her 
tanned face. “That's him a-calling to his 
mate, and this is the answer.” Then came 
an assortment of the characteristic melodies 
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of Erin, which generally somehow find the 
heart, even when hoarsely delivered. 
that’s the way that old Kerry Shelah and 
the boy earn a roof for their heads on the 
few nights they want one.” 

With which exposition of her business prin- 
ciples this footsore Thespian faded softly off 
into the dust of the tow-road. 

A certain conscience of sloth, a sense that 
the mule of progress was all the while tug- 
ging at the line of duty, made even Weaver's 
Basin irksome at length. The Owl explained 
that, while violent delights have violent ends, 
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ART CRITICISM AT WEAVER’S BASIN. 


«And 





even lazy delights have ropes’ ends. So 
the line was attached. ‘The mules, much 
puzzled with their decorations of Spanish 
bridles and Japanese fans, stretched them- 


| selves to the task; the canal-boy drove 


them, and, having occupied the interval in 
incessant bathing, was demonstrably the 
cleanest mule-driver on the continent. The 
canal, ahead, was punctuated with little 
settlements, each named from a fort; and 
these old defensive terms strongly suggested 
the day when the stretch between Cham- 
plain and Hudson was no peaceful route 
for tourists, but a braid of Indian trails and 
military corduroys; and when the scattered 
colonists were called on to fight, first with 
the English against the French, and then with 
the French against the English, complicating 
their service with the slippery alliance of the 
redskins. 

The fourth day of July came round punct- 
ually, as the tourists reached the historic 
fields of Saratoga. ‘The artists wiped their 
faces, and explored the classic haunts, 
blazing with American glory and with Fah- 
renheit. The mayor and councils of Schuy- 
lerville, having visited the boat, having 
bathed their faculties in its artistic wealth, 
having exchanged some witty club-stories 
with its accomplished anecdotards, and 
wiped their appreciative beards over its hos- 
pitality, reciprocated these little attentions 
like men of sense. One enchanting morn- 
ing their glossy Saratoga carriages wound 
down in a procession to the wharf. The 
Tilers included themselves in these con- 
veyances, each of which had thoughtfully 
been furnished with a historic recollection, 
in the shape of an elderly and communi- 
cative native. Thus, with every advantage 
of company and elucidation, they trotted 
back, with smoking horses, into the midst 
of the eighteenth century. 

As they went, the old epic movement 
recommenced, before their eyes, in the 
morning haze. What is this warlike pageant, 
passing before the black pines of Lake 
Champlain, in the dawn-fog? It is Bur- 
goyne, with his Canadian army, his brigades 
accurately displacing one another, as he sets 
them down and takes them up at successive 
points of the shore, each advance quitting 
camp at the peep of dawn, and the flotilla 
scaring the morning birds as it sweeps its 
brigs and sloops and gun-boats behind 
the paper-bark toy-boats of the Indian fleet. 
Poor Burgoyne, the poetaster and wit, 
means to outdo the triumphs of his predeces- 
sors in the old French war. He thinks to 

















SHADOW 


repeat Wolfe’s glories at Abraham’s Heights, 

without his early death; or to earn again 

Amherst’s emoluments for the capture of 

Ticonderoga and Niagara, in 1759, at which 

actions he had himself assisted. Gliding 

insensibly down the glossy stage of this 
VoL. XIX.—46. 
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PAINTING 


supreme theater, he thinks how Wolfe re- 
cited Gray’s “ Elegy,” and couplets and tags 
of embryotic poetry dance in his head. 
Does he not wish his pretty wife were here, 
Earl Derby’sdaughter, whom he had wooed 
and won in a scapegrace elopement, years 
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creature of his brain—or, perhaps, 
with sweeter voice and tenderer 
intention, the beautiful numbers, 
to be used in his opera, “The 
Lord of the Manor,” beginning, 
“Encompassed in an Angel's 
Frame?” These accomplished 
knights, descending on a lesson- 
teaching errand toward the Amer- 
ican boobies, were high-strung, 
chivalrous, cultured, uxorious. 

















A DECORATIVE NOTION. 


before? Could he not repeat to her copies 
of verse, not borrowed, like that pedant 
Wolfe’s, but with the advantage of author- 
ship—merry quips from his forthcoming 
comedy of the “ Heiress,” yet an unborn 





Burgoyne dreams gallantly of his 
stolen bride, who shall wear the 
honors he is to win. The fair 
Hessian, Baroness Riedesel, is now 
flying from Quebec, on the wings 
of desire, to join her lover-like lord. 
The baroness’ adventure, so long 
as it was free, was perilous; after 
it was fettered, among the Amer- 
ican captors, it was tender, sooth- 
ing, and romantic. This lovely 
lady becomes, in time, the Clio of 
the history. She is educated, ob- 
servant, and genial. She watches 
the funeral of Frazer, who had 
died crying, “ My poor wife!” and 
at whose interment chaplain Bred- 
enell’s prayer-book was incessantly 
made illegible with earth, scattered 
by the unconscious Yankee cannon 
balls. Lady Ackland, whom she 
calls the loveliest of women, shares 
her housekeeping in the British camp, at 
3emis Heights. Poor Ackland, fattest 
among the sons of England, had been shot 
in both his plump legs, and carried off by his 
friends in relays, first on the back of a faith- 
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ful officer, then 
on the shoul- 
ders ofa sturdy 
grenadier, on- 
ly to be plump- 
ed into the 
arms of the 
American cap- 
tors by his last 
bearer, and to 
be nursed into 
health, in not 
intolerable 
captivity, by 
his tender wife. 
There were 
choice spirits, 
among 

the Hessians, 
Riedesel’s own rank and file include persons 
of education and refinement. ‘There is the 
poet, Seume, conscripted from his studies in 
the Leipsic University ; and there are the 
accounts of the German officers, such as 
the “ Briefwechsel,” where the campaigner 
makes fun of the respect shown by the Amer- 
ican yeomen for the powdered wigs of the 
Colonial generals. 

The visitors saw it all, through the dimin- 
ishing end of destiny’s field-glass: this 
pompous advance, and the unmitigated fail- 
ure; this lofty European urbanity confounded 
before the bumpkins ; this splendid, rolling 
battle-cloud dissolving its lightnings in pro- 
longed discomfiture without a victory; Bur- 
goyne’s leg of mutton knocked by a cannon 
off his mess-table on the Fishkill; Mrs. 
Schuyler setting fire to her wheat-field lest 
Burgoyne should reap it; the British offi- 
cers’ favorite hunting-dogs pining in captiv- 
ity along with the British officers’ highly- 
connected wives; luckless Ackland set on 
fire by his pet pointer, who upset the can- 
dle in his tent, so that the major (whose 
weight became the repeated test of friend- 
ship) had to be carried out of the smoke by 
his sergeant; and then, desperately return- 
ing for his wife, was again stupefied and 
again carried out,—his portly form the per- 
petual equilibrium of his friends’ regard for 
him. 

The tourists were shown the still eloquent 
scenes of these events. The room in the old 
Neilson House, headquarters of the Ameri- 
can generals, whither Lady Ackland was 
taken to nurse her fat and prostrate lord, 
still remains. In the mansion where for sev- 
eral nights Baroness Riedesel was bombard- 
ed by the Americans, the artists were shown 
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the cellars where the fugitive lady lived so 
long in terror; the Continentals kept up an 
industrious fire upon it, under the impression 
that it was the castle of the British generals, 
instead of the refuge of a gentle lady. In 
those basements the fair dame played the 
part of a veritable angel—a German angel. 
With hand soups for the 
wounded who were brought in; with 
other she covered the mouth of her scream- 
ing little Frederika, the child who safely 
grew up to be the Countess von Reden and 
the friend of Humboldt. In this sad cay- 


one she made 


the 


ern the recording stylus of history sul 
shows its legible penmanship ; the beam or 
rafter stretches near the cannon-ball that 


shattered it, above the floor on which the 
anxious mother counted the hours of the 
night, sitting on the ground with her chil- 
dren in her lap; and a sovereign of 1776, 
dug from the earth, perhaps a bit of the 
British gold that paid her Hessian husband, 
is exhibited, with the usual tomahawks and 
flint-locks of this sort of museum. Near by 
is the Schuyler Mansion, fabled to have 





A PANG IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


been rebuilt in seventeen days by Burgoyne, 
| in reparation for his having fired the adjacent 
residence of General Schuyler while retreat- 
ing. The General’s fine old Dutch castle 
of 1610 was within a stone’s throw, and an 
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ONLY PREPOSSESSING VIEW OF THE OWL. 


abundance of the imported Holland bricks 
are still dug up from the grounds. An aged 
colonel, a pattern of old-school military eti- 
quette, exhibited the beautiful centenarian 
of bricks and mortar; a confidential agent 
of General Schuyler’s son, he had first man- 
aged the establishment and then purchased 
it, using it now as a shelter for his honored 
age. His charming daughter explained the 
curiosities of the rooms, then laughed and 
excavated some costumes and _ trinkets. 
When tired, she sank into a settle a hundred 
years old, threw a Queen Charlotte parasol 

















upon an Abercrombie chair, and said that 
if she didn’t rub up the andirons soon they 
would look as old as the hills. 

No finer flavor could well be found than 
the fon of some of the old town families, 
who here made the acquaintance of the 
canal-boat. Dating back to the Holland 
burghers of Rotterdam and the Hague, 
proud of the Vans and Tens in the family 
names, secluded from the metropolis, but 
sensitively conscious of Saratoga, the belles 
of these rural seats had more of the style 
of the delicious French country-house than 
is easily found elsewhere in our raw nation. 
They were cultured, rustic, innocently 
pleased, proud, and simple. ‘They flocked 
into the boat, in the wee hours that followed 
a strawberry festival, and were vastly set 
up at the thought of being out after mid- 
night; the vicinage of the traveling studio 
was an occasion and a pretext for unprece- 

| dented larks. They were waited on by 
beaux who for a fortnight had been waxing 
their moustaches, and keeping the brims of 
their silk hats in curl-papers for the Fourth 
of July. The maidens trooped through the 
barge, clothing themselves, as they went, 
with the choicest morsels of the artistic shop. 
There was a mandarin’s crape robe, em 
broidered with silk puppies, which was an 
especial favorite; a young miss came out 
with innocent courage in the spoils of a 
Turco; Mongolian pagoda hats and Franz 
| Hals ruffs were all one to these ambitious 
_ costumers, and nothing could be fairer than 
the blonde kappelmeister who touched the 
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piano (in a Rembrandt toque and Vandyke | had their mates but he. His friend an- 


collar) with notes of a Handel hymn, to 
which the words of “ Yankee Doodle ” were 
somehow found to fit to a marvel. 

‘I am content with the battle-field,” the 





} 





swered him, as a friend should; * Cheer up, 
cheer up, cheer up, Sam, don’t let your 
courage go down ; there’s many a belle, that 
I know well, is waiting for you in the town.” 











A BIT OF SCHUYLERVILLE. 


Griffin was pleased to declare, well on 
towards morning. “Arnold distinguished 
himself here, and if he had had the luck to 
be shot by Frazer instead of shooting him, 
would have been a saint.” 

“T can’t much pity the literary man,” 
assented the O’Donoghue, alluding to Bur- 
“His pen was mightier than his 
sword. He was to extend the triumphs of 
Quiberon and Quebec. It was only a little 
while after Horace Walpole had declared 
that he was forced to ask every morning 
what victory there was, for fear of missing 
one. ‘Then Burgoyne went home, and took 
to writing farces. I like these compensa- 
tions of a literary life.” 

“T like Miss Vandeneckhout better than 
Miss Tenkate-kateels,” said the simple and 
gallant Cadmium. “ Her hair is tawnier.” 

Meanwhile, on the wharf, two belated 
celebrants of the Fourth were vaguely heard 
consoling each other in musical snatches. 
One moaned that the fox and the hare, and 
the beaver and the bear, and the bird in 
the greenwood tree, and the pretty little 
rabbits so frisky in their habits—they all 


goyne. 


The delightful contrast to these village 
orgies lay in the calm glide along the canal 
which would follow. There were many 
small towns to meet, and at each the kind 
inhabitants, long before advised of the com- 
ing of the Tilers, presented themselves with 
cunning gifts of flowers and fruits. A%s 
thetic teas became possible. The ladies in 
these places proved to possess an erudition 
in bric-a-brac surpassing all belief. As the 
fair processions coursed through the boat, 
—laying on their graceful shoulders, as they 
went, such Venetian or Eastern ornaments 
as caught their fancy—and as the musical 
members contributed a modest orchestral 
background or relief, it became a habit of 
some of the club to reel off a string of eluci- 
dations, as much in the style of the menag- 
erie as possible. But it was very common 
for these officious explainers to be cut off 
by auditors better informed than themselves, 
or for their audacious inventions to be de 
tected ignominiously. For instance : 

“ This trophy, ladies, exhibits halberts, 
yataghans, Algerian guns and pistols inlaid 
with turquoise, and the famous Greek 














NICE GIRL IN 


arquebus which shoots round the corner. 
[ picked it up, in fact, in the Corner palace 
in Venice. ‘This little implement resembling 
a skeletonized hand, garnished with finger- 
nails of lead, is the dreaded Russian 
knout w 

“Oh, I know,” the editor’s wife would 
exclaim (it was invariably an editor’s wife 
or a clergyman’s wife who thus wreaked 








AN OLD CHAIR, 


| herself on interruption); “the boyar’s wife 
always presents it to her husband just be- 
fore marriage, like a kind of engagement 
ring, and begs him not to spare her. And 
if you happened to be an editor’s wife, 
Maria, as I am, you would be flogged with 
it barefoot to Siberia every time your hus- 
band clipped one of Mark Twain’s jokes. 
| And serve you right, 7 think!” 
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“This figure, ladies, is either a Hindoo | twenty feet across, Italian, and shows 


idol or a Peruvian mummy, as is evident 
from its having lost its head ; in our coun- 
try it is the young man who loses his when 


Nebuchadnezzar feeding among the beasts. 
There is a really interesting symbol con- 
nected with tapestry, ladies. The workman 











SPIRIT OF A NORMANDY DAY. 


he worships the idol. You smile, young 
ladies, so you know I am right. But the 
particular Tiler who adores this image is on 
deck, and I can’t explain it properly. These 
wooden saints are from England, and were 
all knocked down by Cromwell in person, 
as is proved by the mutilations. They were 
knocked down to Polyphemus in Wardour 
street. The beauty of them is, that they 
have all been worshiped, like the heathen 
ones. The stuffed crocodile is in a mutilated 
condition, the owner’s Chinese laundryman 
having devoured the most of it surrepti- 
tiously, as medicine. The tiger skins are 
tokens of our own prowess, the animals 
having been fought with incredible gallantry 
by a couple of us in Ann street.” 

No clown’s jokes ever became the saw- 
dust better than these follies fitted the audi- 
ence. It was ** Oh lawk, Amelia, you can’t 
see an inch of the sides, they’re all broc’- 
telle ; and the floor is like Cousin Martha’s 
matting, only with a diamond ;” and “This 
in the frame is beautiful. I know, it is a 
water-color. And I can read the signature 
on it, Boldini. It is exactly like Frank 
Overton’s wife paints on fans.” But the 
snapper-up of unconsidered explanations 
was ever on the alert to fulfill her func- 
tion. 

“ You have noticed the tapestries, ladies. 
That which curtains off the kitchen is a 
high-warp Presentation in the ‘Temple, and 
Flemish. The one on the other side is 





constructs them entirely from the back, and 
so he never sees sy 

At that the local editor’s wife—it was at 
that this happened—assumed an 
expression of real horror, and her counte- 
nance became livid. 

“ Oh, don’t go into the tapestry-weaver and 
the reverses of the present life! Four times 
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A DIVERSION IN 


this very year, that is, I’ve heard Lucinda 
Haviland’s husband say that in his pulpit. 
Only the last time was at our midsummer 
festival, and it seemed to make it worse.” 

But when the eloquence of the Tilers was 
baffled thus by a contretemps, they could 
easily turn to their other accomplishments. 
The Horsehair, in his ululations, and his 
piano-playing accomplice, had a reserve of 
classical morceaux that never failed to re- 
duce the most voluble village belle to a | 
state of idiocy. These ladies, who were 
always wvirtuost, would innocently accept 
the invitation to listen to a little music. 
With criticisms adapted to the more spe- 
cially didactic form of melody usual in 
small towns, they would begin to listen in 
a framé of condescension and blandness ; 
but vague agonies would soon commence 
to shoot over their features as they found 
the scheme of the selection gradually elud- 
ing them, and before the duet ‘was over they 
were ready to beg that their lives might be 
spared. 

It was still better sport to study the 
evening audiences of town magnates— 
“squires,” manufacturers, physicians—when 
the club were exchanging their ordinary 
dialect-jokes and stories. A premature 
party of these invited guests happened to 
come one evening before dinner was quite 
over, and when, the night coming 
cold, it had been proposed to wrap up in 
the “costumes.” So, too proud to doff 
their borrowed splendors, the club received 
their guests in the semblance of Veronese 
portraits, Mierevelt Lollards, brigand chiefs, 
mixed up with occasional Japanese Em- 
presses in moustaches. The picture will 
long remain glowing on the tile of memory 


on 


| by accident’s dice-box was of a more inter- 


| had fallen down the scuttle-steps in one of 


PAYNE’S GREY. 


of how the magnates looked, plastered 
round the parallelogram of the cabin, each 
with a Flanders flagon on a plump knee, 
and receiving with awed seriousness the 
efforts made to entertain them, whether 
those entertainments consisted of. Bayadere 
dances, or narratives of negro dialect,— 
whether Catgut imitated the bagpipe with 
his violin, or whether the Owl “ mugged” 
at them in his richest style as “ Misthress 
Rooney.” 

One of the visitors shaken upon their deck 


esting and appealing character. Ever since 
leaving New York, as they moved up the 
gliding waters, good Mrs. Davenport, the 
captain’s wife, had been talking of her old 
school-ma’am, Parson Miller’s daughter, who 
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the old Millerite “ ascensions ”—* and-her- 
back-had-to-be-sawed-in-two-gentlemen and 
tied, together, with, white, ribbons!!” Her 
friend would certainly visit the boat when 
it neared the proper village. And in due 
time the sufferer came. ‘This lady 
proved to be a charming and modest 
recluse, of great age, wife of a Justice 
of the Peace; and she was actually 
the daughter of the famous first * Mil- 


lerite.” The portraitists of the Club 
caught fire. What an accession to 
their wardrobe of costumes would be 


a genuine ascension robe, if it could 
be procured! And now, if ever, was 
the chance. The ancient dame moved 
with difficulty down the padded stairs, 
guided by her friend. Then, to the 
astonishment of every one, after a little 
ordinary conversation, she noticed the 
‘cello leaning against the pile of music- 
books. “I taught myself to play that 
bass-viol when I was a maid,” she ob- 
served. And soon she was actually 
tuning and managing the instrument, 
playing and singing “ Come to the 
sunset tree,” and other lyrics of a 
long-gone time. The artists noticed 
that she grasped the bow by the 
middle, like the viol-players of Fra 
Angelico. Her accomplishment was 
naturally her main topic, but she did 
not obtrude it, being, indeed, suffi- 
ciently pressed to exhibit herself. “I’m 
obleeged to you, young gentlemen, for 
your kind words, but I mustn’t wear 
out my welcome. I'll give you one 
piece more. We was a large family, 
brothers mostly, and we all sung part 
songs, and all played a different instru- 
ment, and father loved to hear us. 
And this was a song father made to 
greet a clergyman who had left us, 
and lost ’most all his folks, and then 
come back. And we sat in the kitchen 
and sung this song to him, to the 
tune of ‘Alknomook will never com- 
plain.’ And he cried plentiful.” Then 
she “You're welcome, you're 
welcome, dear brother, at home, but 
where, tell us where, your Eliza is 
gone? She is low, she is low, in the dark, 
silent tomb, and her language is now, You 
must all meet me soen.” It is difficult 
for the reader to realize the quaint charm 
of such an entertainment. The Tilers, ex- 
cept two or three who were furtively sketch- 
ing, forgot their professional smartness, for- 
got to ask for the ascension robe, and the 


sung: 


musical contingent declared that there was 
a glamour about the thing that was better 
than music. 

A Jesuitical Tiler was found to ask the 
Judge’s wife, with a manner of profound 





“AND THINGS ARE WHAT THEY sEEM.” 


respect, whether she herself was an adher; 
ent of the paternal * Millerite” belief. 
Her answer was exquisitely simple and 
right. “I respected my father, but I didn’t 
believe as far as he did. Young mena, it’s 
not for us to know the times and the sea- 
sons, not for us to know the times and the 
seasons.” With this bit of augury, softly 
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crooned, the stooped figure crept to the steps 
and effected its ascension, and you may be- 
lieve that not a Tiler smiled. 

This serious conference, which had been 
heard attentively by the black assistants, 
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“COME TO THE SUNSET TREE.” 


was provocative of an interesting theological 
discussion next day among the acolytes of 
the chapel. The chapel, so called, was a 
dim corner of the saloon, draped with the 
Nebuchadnezzar tapestry and adorned with 
a large Spanish crucifix, which was flanked 
on one side by a gilded St. Roch, in his 
pilgrim garb ; on the other by a correspond- 
ing St. Joseph. Madonnas of Gothic acer- 
bity were rather abundant in this corner; 
there were several pendent Italian lamps, 
and there was a swinging thurible, usu- 


ally hung before the Madonna, which it 
was the duty of Deuteronomy to keep burn- 
ing with incense,—a task which, it need not 
be said, he neglected with fervent constancy. 
A dark and private corner, his habitual 
preference honored the chapel when he 
wished to rehearse the slumber of the just; 
and here was the dialogue held, over the 
insensible body of the lad, until he arose 
and joined the conversation with an awak 
ener. ‘The eaves-dropper who culled the 
colloquy did not catch it all, but re 
ported it as something admirable and 
unique. It seemed that the waiter, a world- 
ling of the Long Branch order, was being 
taken to task by the pious and conscien- 
tious cook. ‘The former was expressing the 
most ghastly worldliness and time-service. 

“What I knows, I knows. If one of 
dese gentlemen gives me dis_two-shillin’ 
piece, or maybe a dollah, I aint a-goin’ to 
give it to Zion.” 

“ But you get your interest a hundred 
fold,” urged Daniel. 

Upon this Deuteronomy straightened him- 
self up. ‘lhe scene was rather picturesque, 
for the tapers and swinging lamps were 
lighted, and the incense, for a wonder ig- 
nited, diffused its spicy fume in wide arcs. 

“ Now, you two men, jist listen to me,” 
quoth Deuteronomy. ‘“ Hyar’s the real 
church sign, that can’t lie. Dis figure 
woved into de carpet hyar is Daniel, and 
he’s a-pointin’. D’udder is Neb’chadneezar, 
but he is out o’ his head and we don’t have 
to take no notice. Daniel is a-pointin’, 
and it was Daniel counted de times and sea- 
sons, de good lady said. And now ——” 

They were in the habit of listening to the 
lad’s monotonous drawl, which occasionally 
concealed a purpose. This time it did, for 
before his colleagues were aware he had 
neatly and without objection possessed him- 
self of the half-dollar which the two arguers 
had produced between them, and, on pre- 
tense of consulting the oracle, dropped the 
whole into a rent just under the prophet’s 
hand, whence it fell into a crevice known to 
Deuteronomy alone. 

“When dat’s return to you, it will |b 
return a hund’ed fol’,” he said, and the 
whites of his eyes fairly shone. 

Through these conversations and incidents 
the barge moved insensibly forward, the un- 
conscious motion interfering with no labor, 
yet gradually and magically shifting the ex- 
ternal vision. None of the party had ever 
before experienced the charm of absolutely 
insensible movement, and as the world 
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slowly unrolled before their eyes, diorama- 
like, they pursued their professional avoca- 
tions, undisturbed by the slightest jar, yet 
never in the same place for two moments. 
he Owl cultivated the art of short-hand 
sketching, and exhausted the scenery as he 
traversed it. If the region was artistically 
good and the Owl was invisible, the O’ Don- 
oghue would shout: 

“Why isn’t the Owl up here, pumping 
Nature ?” 

\nd, obedient to his mission, the sketcher 
would emerge, and desolate the whole coun- 
try with his omnivorous talent. ‘The range 
of incident was charming, half-aqueous, 
half-pastoral. In one place they came to a 
tile-works,—a_ veritable Tuileries,—and, as 
tilers should, made themselves at home. 
rhe kiln, the mill that ground the clay, the 
heaps of tubes like crimson macaroni, the 
boy that minded the fire, all were food for 
artistic reflection. And the proprietor, the 
image of a French mustache retired from 
the war on his “ ¢erres,” reddened his broad 


McCrea, whom the Indians scalped as she 
was trying to join her British soldier-lover ; 
the poor man, one of Burgoyne’s troops, 
died in deep melancholy, they say, caressing 
the tress of long and abundant hair, which 
he had recovered. At Fort Ann, where 
the keeper of the “wood lock” had a 
pretty little girl, the canal joined Wood 
Creek, of which it afterward 
mere development, until it emptied into 
Lake Champlain. Here was a 
and artistic spread of country, 
sedgy, with real, “ practicable ” will-of-the 
wisps dancing over the stagnant waters at 
night, of which the real, living canal-drivers 
are really and positively afraid, in 1879 and 
probably in 1880. Enchanting “ business ” 
for lookers-up of the picturesque! And here 
they saw the wrecked canal-boat, the Zvev- 
ing Star, ignominiously quenched in the twi- 
light, with its heavenly protonym palpitating 
in the vapor above it. 

And so, past all the legendary chain of 
old Anglo-French forts,—Fort Hardy, Fort 


be came a 


poet 
i 


: 
low and 





NORTH END OF 


face with an additional “ firing,” as he bore 
down upon the departing boat with an enor- 
mous pail of pure country milk. At Fort 
Edward, there was the grave-stone, chipped 
to a ruin by tourists, of pretty tory Jenny 


SALON—1879 


Miller, Fort Edward, Fort Ann,—the Club 
debouched by the dull Wood Kill into the 
mirroring waters of Lake Champlain. The 
embouchure is at a quaint old place, a canal 
boatman’s paradise, known to our fathers 
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from the name of Skene, the tory half-pay 
major who secured royal grants of thirty 
thousand acres hereabouts for his loyalty—a 
title which, unfortunately for him, the Revo- 
lution reversed. ‘This time-server of Bur- 
goyne leaves a rather sulphurous odor about 
the place; the carved and inscribed lintel 
over his park gate is still preserved, and it is 
well not to let his relics be destroyed, for as 
a monumental and memorable miser he is 
invaluable. Major Skene had a wife who 
received an annuity from England * so long 
as her body should be above ground.” For 
eight years after her death the incarnation of 
avarice kept her remains in his cellar. Every 
year he made affidavit, with his servants for 
witnesses, that the conditions of the payment 
were still valid, and drew the pittance. Peo- 
ple still living have seen a poor relation of 
the major’s, Mary Skene Macferan, who lived 
to a great age, and remembered that, for 
seven successive years of her youth, she had 
made the sordid oath. 

The memory of Skene went partly out in 
a fume when the revolution came, and his 
confiscated lands were rebaptized from the 
names of Colonel White and Major Hall ; 
as Whitehall, the strange old place offered 
the tourists its hospitality. A pretty little 
cutter was placed at their disposal, and thus 
they went floating over the lake, touched 
on the shore of Vermont and drank its 
crystal spring-water, and, coming back, 
leaped out upon Putnam’s Rock, where the 
farmer-soldier, when a young major in the 
British service, surprised the advancing 
French by night, and picked off two hun- 
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BAKER. 


dred and fifty men from his ambush with 
his thirty rifles. 

Sensible, however, that lakes were com- 
monplaces, and that only canals were their 
affair, they longed to be reinstituted in the 
John C. Earle, the only vessel that had 
ever scemed like home to any of them. 
And so the glad time came to board her 
again, and they took up their ravelled 
stitches, knitting together the same series 
of lovely rural towns, and greeting 
more the friends who had hailed their up- 
ward passage. The Kill once again became 
the Canal, the Canal became the Hudson, 
and what was strange, it was all the same 
water. Finally, in the aquatic lumber dis- 
trict called Albany Side-Cut, they were tied 
again to the majestic tow, and floated into 
the mighty current with all the majesty of 
experience and ancient habit. 

The passage down the Hudson was pure 
delight. It was a charming Sunday. The 
landscape, the mountains, the river, the 
barges, were all washed and dressed, and 
behaved themselves as for Sunday-school. 
Of the boats in the tow, more than one was 
an old friend, and the captains came aboar 
with hearty cheer, often walking the tow- 
lines between the boats, like rope-dancers, 
which an accomplishment they have. 
These old neighbors naturally brought their 
friends to see the wonders the sailing 
studio ; so that the Tilers, as they lay at si- 


once 


is 


of 


esta on their tiger-skins, had again the sensa- 
tion of their upward trip—the shaking tread 
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of innumerable quite bare, quite clean, and 
very heavy feet—the feet of an army of brave 
and friendly captains, moving in parade 
through their boat, and reminding them 
irresistibly of the silent tramp of animals 
into the ark. 

A fine Sunday afternoon on one of these 
tows is a social singularity. The captains 
are amicable and clean-shirted, dropping 
their quarrels if they have any, and ex- 
changing the navy-cut of peace and good 
will. ‘Their wives and girls become daz- 


a3 
~~ & 
p* 
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THE 


zling with jewelry and Worth-like in toilet. 
A fair boatman’s daughter in a Sunday 
“costume,” guiding the tiller with one hand 
as she sits on a pretty camp-chair, slowly 
waving a gauze fan with the other, and 
smiling to a smart young bachelor captain 
on the next barge, is a pretty sight for sum- 
mer sunsets to see. Snatches of character- 
istic conversation reached the tourists. 
“Quite a smart of a thunderstorm that 
was as we went up,” said an old comrade of 
our trip, to Captain Davenport. “Tore my 





| awning to shreds, but didn’t turn a hair for 


you. It was a’most as poor a time as old 
Van Wart had on his boat, up to Oneida 
Lake, when he tried to anchor with his 
stove, and he run a bowlin’ round the stove, 
and the stove slipped bowlin’ and they was 
wrecked a’most all to nothin’!” 

The Tiler’s assistant steersman, the 
French-Canadian Phileas, had found an ac 
quaintance, an educated boatman’s daughter 
of old Skenesboro’, who in the summer did 
menial duty on the canal-boat Annie Gilli- 


LOCK-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


gan, and in winter taught French and phil- 


osophy to a school maintained on the navy 
of barges hibernating at Jersey City. 

Supposing themselves safe from auditors, 
the dark-eyed steersman and the phenome- 
nal boatman’s daughter conversed with the 
most desperate flirting intention. 

Meanwhile, the Tilers’ landlady, in her 
best clothes, was preparing to receive some 
matrons of her acquaintance, in the micro- 
scopic quarters that represented her exper- 
ience of home. 

















SADNESS 


CONSIDERATIONS OF 


‘Just wait, Mrs. Montgomery,” she 
called up the step-ladder anxiously, “ till I 
throw my old shaker into the ketch-all, 
and I'll be ready for you to come down, 
What news have ye now ?” 

“Why, we had a black snake in our holt, 
up to Whitehall, only last month, as ever it 
was! And it come intomyown cabin. It put 
its head into the molasses, and it seemed to 
like that, and it eat up a lot of little cakes 
as was there, yes, and they shot it through 
the window; why they had it on the lock 
day in and day out, for a show; and if 
you’ve been to Whitehall they could have 
showed you the very lock where it was laid 
out.” 

“ Laws, laws! and to think as it might 
have been in me as well as in you, and got 
into the gentlemen’s provisions! But I'll 
ask ’em to let us go through the boat di- 
rectly.” 

Presently, during this inspection, the visitor 
looks up at the sky through the hold. 

“ Lawks, Mary Ann Davenport, I do be- 
lieve it’s going to rain, and I’ve left my 
windows all open! I might just as well have 
left this dress of Maria’s, for I haven’t had 
time to puta stitch into it. Good-bye! You 
can come over and pay me a visit by moon- 
light.” 

The party lost its integrity when a little 


row-boat, darting 
out from a turreted 
villaon the Hudson. 
bore off one of the 
members to his 
home, where his 
mother, a watcher 
in a tower-window, 
beheld the maneu- 
ver and compared 
herself to indefinite 


Rhine heroines of 
the Nibelungenlied. 
After this the de 


scent to the city was 
commonplace. ‘The 
era of uneasiness, of 
bag-strapping, f 
little casual 
byes, was 
Daniel yet remem- 
bers, however, the appetite displayed 
at his last supper, which he made the 
master-piece of his existence. “ Laws!” 
he often says, in the sumptuous studio 
where he is now major-domoand brush 
washer, “ how the gemmen did pitch into 
into that ’ere chicken brile that night! 
’Peared like they wa’n’t never going to get 
enough, nor of de waffles, neither.” ‘The 
portly and Zouave like waiter, who conde- 
scendingly visits him there occasionally, 


vood 


come. 


becomes reminiscent, and hopes that the 
gentlemen’s appetites continue good, but 
remarks that one waiter to attend to that 
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number of famished artists at table is a mere | his whereabouts are not accurately known. 
derision. At Saratoga, his next summer | But it is the confident trust of every mem- 
home, the contingent of service will be dif- | ber of the Club that some one of our 
ferently calculated. excellent American reformatory institutions 

As for Deuteronomy, so wise in his gen- | has taken him in hand, to confer the 
eration,—the only tourist who contrived to | moral benefits that they so well know how 
make the trip a period of unbroken rest,— | to extend. 











COMING HOME 


VITA NUOVA. 

THovuGH I recall no word, no glance, no tone, 
Whereon my eager memory might repose, 

Yet, like the earth where grew the Persian rose, 
I feel a higher life inspire my own;— 

And since that higher life I have been near, 
Some aura, some mysterious effluence, 
Transcending all the scope of thought or sense, 

Surrounds me like a rarer atmosphere ; 

And dwelling now in this new element, 

The world of daily life exalted seems ; 

I walk therein as in the realm of dreams, 
Following the thought that leads me on intent, 
As if a stream that wandered aimlessly 
Had heard at last the murmur of the sea. 
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“ASK YOUR SISTER,” 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROAD TO THE RIGHT. 

THE morning after, Ferrol heard an an- 
nouncement which came upon him like a 
clap of thunder. 

After breakfast, as they walked about the 
grounds, Olivia, who had seemed to be in 
an abstracted mood, said, without any 
preface: 

‘Miss Rogers returns home to-morrow.” 

Laurence stopped short in the middle of 
the path. 

“To-morrow!” he exclaimed. 

He glanced across at Louisiana with an 
anxious face. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I 

“'To New York ?” 

“ I do not live in New York.” 

She spoke quite simply, but the 


“ Oh, no.” 


am going home.” 


word 
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“IT WAS HER PLAN.” 


a shock to him. They embarrassed 
There was no coldness in her man- 
ner, no displeasure in her tone, but, of 
course, he understood that it would be 
worse than tactless to inquire further. Was 
it possible that she did not care that he 
should know where she lived? ‘There 
seemed no other construction to be placed 
upon her words. He flushed a little, and 
for a few minutes looked rather gloomy, 
though he quickly recovered himself after- 
ward and changed the subject with credita- 
ble readiness. 

“Did not you tell me she lived in New 
York ? ” he asked Olivia, the first time they 
were alone together. 

“ No,” Olivia answered, a trifle sharply. 
‘Why New York, more than another 
place ? = 

“For no reason whatever,—really,” he 
returned, more bewildered than _ ever. 


were 
him. 
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“There was no reason why I should choose 
New York, only when I spoke to her of 
certain places there, she—she 6 

He paused and thought the matter over 
carefully before finishing his sentence. He 
ended it at last in a singular manner. 

“She said nothing,’ he said. “It is 
actually true—now I think of it—she said 
nothing whatever!” 

“And because she said nothing what- 
ever ” began Olivia. 

He drew his hand across his forehead 
with a puzzled gesture. 

“T fancied she /ooked as if she knew,” he 
said, slowly. “I am sure she looked as if 
she knew what I was talking about—as if 
she knew the places, I mean. It is very 
queer! There seems no reason in it. Why 
shouldn’t she wish us to know where she 
lives ?” 

“ T—I must confess,” cried Olivia, “ that 
I am getting a little tired of her.” 

It was treacherous and vicious, and she | 
knew it was; but her guilty conscience and | 
her increasing sense of having bungled 
drove her to desperation. If she had not | 
promised to keep the truth to herself, she | 
would have been only too glad to unbur- | 
den herself. It was so stupid, after all, and | 
she had only herself to blame. 

Laurence drew a long breath. 

“ You cannot be tired of her /” he said. | 
“That is impossible. She takes firmer 
hold upon one every hour.” 

This was certainly true, as far as he was 
concerned. He was often even surprised 
at his own enthusiasm. He had seen so 
many pretty women that it was almost in- 
consistent that he should be so much moved 
by the prettiness of one charming creature, 
and particularly one who spoke so little, 
who, after all, was—but there he always 
found himself at a full stop. He could not 
say what she was, he did not know yet; | 
really, he seemed no nearer the solution of 
the mystery than he had been at first. 
There lay the fascination. He felt so sure 
there was an immense deal for him to dis-,| 
cover, if he could only discoverit. He had | 
an ideal in his mind, and this ideal, he felt | 
confident, was the real creature, if he could | 
only see her. During the episode on the | 
upper gallery he fancied he had caught a | 
glimpse of what was to be revealed. The sud- | 
den passion on her pale young face, the fire 
in her eyes, were what he had dreamed of. 

If he had not been possessed of courage 
and an honest faith in himself, born of a 
goodly amount of success, he would have | 

VoL. XIX.—47. 











| been far more depressed than he was. She 


was going away, and had not encouraged 
him to look forward to their meeting again. 

“T own it is rather bad to look at,” he 
said to himself, “if one quite believed that 
Fate would serve one such an ill turn. She 
never played me such a trick, however, and 
I wont believe she will. I shall see her 
again—sometime. It will turn out fairly 
enough, surely.” 

So with this consolation he supported 
himself. There was one day left and he 
meant to make the best of it. It was to be 
spent in driving to a certain mountain, 
about ten miles distant. All tourists who 
were possessed of sufficient energy made 
this excursion as a matter of duty, if from 
no more enthusiastic motive. A strong, 
light carriage and a pair of horses were kept 
in the hotel stables for the express purpose 
of conveying guests to this special point. 

This vehicle Ferrol had engaged the day 
before, and as matters had developed he 
had cause to congratulate himself upon the 


| fact. He said to Louisiana what he had 


before said to himself: 

“We have one day left, and we will 
make the best of it.” 

Olivia, who stood upon the gallery before 
which the carriage had been drawn up, 
glanced at Louisiana furtively. On her 
part she felt privately that it would be 
rather hard to make the best of it. She 
wished that it was well over. But Louisi- 
ana did not return her glance. She was 
looking at Ferrol and the horses. She had 
done something new this morning. She 
had laid aside her borrowed splendor and 
attired herself in one of her own dresses, 
which she had had the boldness to remodel. 
She had seized a hint from some one of 
Olivia’s possessions, and had given her cos- 
tume a pretty air of primitive simplicity. 
It was a plain. white lawn, with a little 
frilled cape or fichu which crossed upon her 
breast, and was knotted loosely behind. 


| She had a black velvet ribbon around her 


lithe waist, a rose in her bosom where the 
fichu crossed, and a broad Gainsborough 
hat upon her head. One was reminded 
somewhat of the picturesque young woman 
of the good old colony times. Ferrol, at 
least, when he first caught sight of her, 
was reminded of pictures he had seen of 
them. 

There was no trace of her last night’s 
fire in her manner. She was quieter than 
usual through the first part of the drive. 
She was gentle to submissiveness to Olivia. 








There was something even tender in her 


voice once or twice when she addressed her. | 
Laurence noticed it, and accounted for it | 


naturally enough. 
“ She is really fonder of her than she has 
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roofed, white house of some well-to-do 
farmer. It was set upon a small hill and 
had a long front porch, mottled with blue 


| and white paint in a sanguine attempt at 


seemed,” he thought, “ and she is sorry that | 


their parting with each other is so near.” 


He was just arriving at this conclusion | 


when Louisiana touched his arm. 

* Don’t take that road,” she said. 

He drew up his horses and looked at her 
with surprise. 
fore them, and he had been upon the point 
of taking the one to the right. 


** But it is the only road to take,” he con- | 
“The other does not lead to the | 
I was told to be sure to take | 


tended. 
mountain. 
the road to the right hand.” 

“ It is a mistake,” 
tone. “The left-hand road leads to the 
mountain, too—at least, we can reach there 
by striking the wagon-road through the 
woods. I—yes, I am sure of it.” 

“ But this is the better road. Is there 
any reason why you prefer the other? 
Could you pilot us? If you can 6s 





There were two roads be- j 


she said, in a disturbed | 


imitating variegated marble. 

She burst into a low laugh when she 
saw it. 

“ Look at that,” she said. “That is one 
of the finest houses in the country. The 
man who owns it is counted a rich man 
among his neighbors.” 

Ferrol put up his eye-glasses to examine 
it. (It is to be deplored that he was a tri- 
fle near-sighted.) 

“ By George!” he said. “That is an 
idea, isn’t it, that marble business! I won- 
der who did it? Do you know the man 
who lives there ?” 

“T have heard of him,” she answered, 
“from several people. He is a namesake 
of mine. His name is Rogers.” 

When they returned to their carriage, 


| after a ramble up the mountain-side, they 


He stopped and looked at her appeal- | 


ingly. 

He was ready to do anything she wished, 
but the necessity for his yielding had passed. 
Her face assumed a set look. 

“T can’t,” she answered. 
road to the right. Why not?” 


“Take the 


CHAPTER VII. 
“SHE AINT YERE.” 


FERROL was obliged to admit when they 
turned their faces homeward that the day 
was hardly a success, after all. Olivia had 
not been at her best, for some reason or 
other, and from the moment at which they 
had taken the right-hand road Louisiana 
had been wholly incomprehensible. 


became conscious that the sky had suddenly 
darkened. Ferrol looked up, and his face 
assumed a rather serious expression. 

“Tf either of you is weather-wise,” he 
said, “ I wish you would tell me what that 
cloud means. You have been among the 


| mountains longer than I have.” 


Louisiana glanced upward quickly. 

“It means a storm,” she said, “and a 
heavy one. We shall be drenched in half 
an hour.” 

Ferrol looked at her white dress and the 


| little frilled fichu, which was her sole protec- 


tion. 
“ Oh, but that wont do!” he exclaimed. 


| “ What insanity in me not to think of um- 


brellas ! ” 

“ Umbrellas!” echoed Louisiana. “If 
we had each six umbrellas they could not 
save us. We may as well get into the car- 
riage. We are only losing time.” 

They were just getting in when an idea 


, 


| struck Ferrol which caused him to utter an 


In her quietest mood she had never worn | 


a cold air before ; to-day she had been cold 
and unresponsive. It had struck him that 
she was absorbed in thinking of something 
which was quite beyond him. She was 
plainly not thinking of him, nor of Olivia, nor 
of the journey they were making. During 
the drive she had sat with her hands folded 
upon her lap, her eyes fixed straight before 


her. She had paid no attention to the scen- | 


ery, only rousing herself to call their atten- | 


tion to one object. This object was a 


house they passed—the rambling, low- 


exclamation of ecstatic relief. 

“Why,” he cried, “there is that house 
we passed! Get in quickly. We can 
reach there in twenty minutes.” 

Louisiana had her foot upon the step. 
She stopped short and turned to face him. 
She changed from red to white and from 
white to red again, as if with actual terror. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “ There!” 

“Yes.” he answered. “We can reach 
there in time to save ourselves. Is there 
any objection to our going,—in the last ex- 
tremity ?” 
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For a second they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and then she turned and 
sprang into the carriage. She laughed 
aloud. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “Go there! It 
will be a nice place to stay—and the peo- 
ple will amuse you. Go there.” 

They reached the house in a quarter of an 
hour instead of twenty minutes. ‘They had 
driven fast and kept ahead of the storm, 
but when they drew up before the picket 
fence the clouds were black and the thun- 
der was rolling behind them. 

It was Louisiana who got out first. She 
led the way up the path to the house and 
mounted the steps of the variegated porch. 
She did not knock at the door, which stood 
open, but, somewhat to Ferrol’s amazement, 
walked at once into the front room, which 
was plainly the room of state. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, it was a hideous 
room. The ceiling was so low that Ferrol 
felt as if he must knock his head against it ; 
it was papered—ceiling and all—with paper 
of an unwholesome yellow enlivened with 
large blue flowers; there was a bedstead in 
one corner, and the walls were ornamented 
with colored lithographs of moon-faced 
houris, with round eyes and round, red 
cheeks, and wearing low-necked dresses, and 
flowers in their bosoms, and bright yellow 
gold necklaces. These works of art were 
the first things which caught Ferrol’s eye, 
and he went slowly up to the most remark- 
able, and stood before it, regarding it with 
mingled wonderment and awe. 

He turned from it after a few seconds to 
look at Louisiana, who stood near him, and 
he beheld what seemed to him a phenome- 
non. He had never seen her blush before 
as other women blush—now she was blush- 
ing, burning red from chin to brow. 

“ There—there is no one in this part of 
the house,” she said. “ I—I know more of 
these people than you do. 
try to find some one.” 

She was gone before he could interpose. 
Not that he would have interposed, perhaps. 
Somehow—without knowing why—he felt 
as if she did know more of the situation 
than he did—almost as if she were, in a man- 
ner, doing the honors for the time being. 


even step, and made her way, as if well 
used to the place, into the kitchen at the 
back of the house. 

A stout negro woman stood at a table, 





| 


I will go and | 


| her Gainsborough hat. 


back was toward the door and she did not 
see who entered. 

“ Aunt Cassandry,” the girl began, when 
the woman turned toward her. 

“Who's dar?” she exclaimed. “ Lor’, 
honey, how ye skeert me! I aint no 
C’sandry.” 

The face she turned was a strange one, 
and it showed no sign of recognition of her 
visitor. 

It was an odd thing that the sight of her 
unfamiliar face should have been a shock 
to Louisiana; but it was a shock. She put 
her hand to her side. 

“Where is my—where is Mr. Rogers ?” 
she asked. “I want to see him.” 

“Out on de back po’ch, honey, right 
now. Dar he goes!” 

The girl heard him, and flew out to meet 
him. Her heart was throbbing hard, and 
she was drawing quick, short breaths. 

“ Father!” she cried. “ Father! 
go in the house! ” 

And she caught him by both shoulders 
and drew him round. He did not know 
her at first in her fanciful-simple dress and 
He was not used to 
that style of thing, believing that it belonged 
rather to the world of pictures. He stared 
at her. Then he broke out with an excla- 
mation. 

“Lor-rd! Louisianny!’ 

She kept her eyes on his face. They 
were feverishly bright, and her cheeks were 
hot. She laughed hysterically. 

“ Don’t speak loud,” she said. “There 
are some strange people in the house, and 
—and I want to tell you something.” 

He was a slow man, and it took him 
some time to grasp the fact that she was 
really before him in the flesh. He said, 
again: 

“ Lord, Louisianny!” adding, cheerfully, 
“ How ye’ve serprised me!” 

Then he took in afresh the change in her 
dress. There was a pile of stove-wood 
stacked on the porch to be ready for use, 
and he sat down on it to look at her. 

“Why, ye’ve got a new dress on!” he 
said. ‘Thet thar’s what made ye look 
sorter curis. I hardly knowed ye.” 

Then he remembered what she had said 


Don’t 


, 


| on first seeing him. 
She crossed the passage with a quick, un- | 


filling a pan with newly made biscuits. Her | 


“Why don’t ye want me to go in the 
house ?” he asked. “ What sort o’ folks air 
they ?” 

“ They came with me from the Springs,” 
she answered; “ and—and I want to—to 
play a joke on them.” 
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She put her hands up to her burning 
cheeks, and stood so. 

“* A joke on ’em ?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said, speaking very fast. 
“ They don’t know I live here, they think 
I came from some city,—they took the 
notion themselves,—and I want to let them 
think so until we go away from the house. 
It will be such a good joke.” 

She tried to laugh, but broke off in the 
middle of a harsh sound. Her father, with 
one copperas-colored leg crossed over the 
other, was chewing his tobacco slowly, 
after the manner of a ruminating animal, 
while he watched her. 

“ Don’t you see ?” she asked. 

“Wa-al, no,” he answered. 
rightly.” 

She actually assumed a kind of spectral 
gayety. 

“I never thought of it until I saw it was 


“ Not 


not Cassandry who was in the kitchen,” | 


she said. “The woman who is there didn’t 


know me, and it came into my mind that | 


—that we might play off on them,” using | 


the phraseology to which he was the most 
accustomed. 

“ Waal, we mought,” he admitted, with a 
speculative deliberateness. “ Thét’s so. We 
mought—if thar was any use in it.” 

“It’s only for a joke,” she persisted, hur- 
riedly. 

“'Thet’s so,” he repeated. “ Thet’s so.” 

He got up slowly and rather lumberingly 


from his seat and dusted the chips from his | 


copperas-colored legs. 

“ Hev ye ben enjyin’ yerself, Louisianny ?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered. ‘“ Never better.” 

“Ye must hev,” he returned, “or ye 
wouldn’t be in sperrits to play jokes.” 

Then he changed his tone so suddenly 
that she was startled. 

“What do ye want me to do?” he 
asked. 

She put her hand on his shoulder and 
tried to laugh again. 








she continued, drawing him forward by the 
arm. “ ‘They might suspect something if 
we stay so long. All you've got todo 1s to 
pretend you don’t know me.” 

“Thet’s so, Louisianny,” with a kindly 
glance downward at her excited face as he 
tollowed her out. “Thar aint no call fur 
me to do nothin’ else, is there—jest pretend 
I don’t know ye ?” 

It was wonderful how well he did it, too. 
When she preceded him into the room the 
girl was quivering with excitement. He 
might break down, and it would be all over 
in a second. But she looked Ferrol boldly 
in the face when she made her first speech. 

“This is the gentleman of the house,” 
she said. “I found him on the back porch. 
He had just come in. He has been kind 
enough to say we may stay until the storm 
is over.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said he hospitably, “ stay an’ 
welcome. Ye aint the first as has stopped 
over. Storms comes up sorter suddent, an’ 
we haint the kind as turns folks away.” 

Ferrol thanked him, Olivia joining in 
with a murmur of gratitude. ‘lhey were 
very much indebted to him for his hospital- 
ity; they considered themselves very fortu- 
nate. 

Their host received their protestations 
with much equanimity. 

“Tf ye’d like to set out on the front porch 
and watch the storm come up,” he said, 
“thar’s seats thar. Or would ye druther 
set here? Women-folks is gen’rally fond 
o’ settin’ in-doors whar thar’s a parlor.” 

But they preferred the porch, and fol- 


| lowed him out upon it. 


“To pretend you don’t know me—to | 


pretend I have never been here before. 
That’s joke enough, isn’t it? They will 
think so when | tell them the truth. You 
slow old father! Why don’t you laugh ?” 

“ P’r’aps,” he said, “ it’s on account o’ me 
bein’ slow, Louisianny. Mebbe I shall be- 
gin arter a while.” 

“Don’t begin at the wrong time,” she 
said, still keeping up her feverish laugh, 
“or you'll spoil it all. Now come along in 


and—and pretend you don’t know me,” | 


Having seen them seated, he took a 
chair himself. It was a split-seated chair, 
painted green, and he tilted it back against 
a pillar of the porch and applied himself to 
the full enjoyment of a position more re- 
markable for ease than elegance. Ferrol 
regarded him with stealthy rapture, and drank 
in every word he uttered. 

“This,” he had exclaimed delightedly to 
Olivia, in private—* why, this is delightful ! 
These are the people we have read of. I 
scarcely believed in them before. 1 would 
not have missed it for the world!” 

“In gin’ral, now,” their entertainer pro- 
ceeded, “ wimmin-folk is fonder o’ settin’ in 
parlors. My wife was powerful sot on her 
parlor. She wasn’t never satisfied till she 
hed one an’ hed it fixed up to her notion. 
She was allers tradin’ fur picters fur it. 
She tuk a heap o’ pride in her picters. She 
allers hed it in her mind that her little gal 
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should hev a showy parlor when she 
growed up.” 

“ You have a daughter ?” said Ferrol. 

Their host hitched his chair a little to one 
side. He beni forward to expectorate, and 
then answered with his eyes fixed upon 
some distant point toward the mountains. 

‘ Wa-al, yes,” he said; “but she aint 
yere, Louisianny aint.” 

Miss Ferrol gave a little start, and imme- 
diately made an effort to appear entirely 
at ease. 

“ Did you say,” asked Ferrol, “ that your 
daughter’s name was a 

“ Louisianny,” promptly. 
thar.” 

Louisiana got up and walked to the op- 
posite end of the porch. 

“The storm will be upon us in a few 
minutes,” she said. “It is beginning to 
rain now. Come and look at this cloud 
driving over the mountain-top.” 

Ferrol rose and went to her. He stood 
for a moment looking at the cloud, but 
plainly not thinking of it. 

“ His daughter’s name is Lousiana,” he 
said, in an undertone. “ Louisiana! Isn't 
that delicious ?” 

Suddenly, even as he spoke, a new idea 
occurred to him. 

“Why” he exclaimed, “ your name is 
Louise, isn’t it? I think Olivia said so.” 

“Ves,” she answered,“ my nameis Louise.” 

“ How should you have liked it,” he in- 
quired, absent-mindedly, “if it had been 
Louisiana ?” 

She answered him with a hard coolness 
which it startied him afterward to remember. 

“How would you have liked it?” she 
said. 

They were driven back just then by the 
rain, which began to beat in upon their end 
of the porch. They were obliged to re- 
turn to Olivia and Mr. Rogers, who were 
engaged in an animated conversation. 

The fact was that, in her momentary ex- 
citement, Olivia had plunged into conver- 
sation as a refuge. She had suddenly 
poured forth a stream of remark and query 
which had the effect of spurring up her 
companion to a like exhibition of frankness. 
He had been asking questions, too. 

“ She’s ben tellin’ me,” he said, as Ferrol 





“T come from 


| 


| it,” he said. 





| 


“Air ye now 2?” he asked reflectively. “I 
had an idee thar was only one on ye now 
an’ ag’in—jest now an’ ag’in.” 

He paused there to shake his head. 

“I’ve often wondered how ye could do 
“J couldn't. Thar’s some as 
thinks they could if they tried, but I wa’n't 
never thataway—I wa’n’'t never thataway. 
I haint no idee I could do it, not if I tried 
ever so. Seems to me,” he went on, with 
the air of making an announcement of so 
novel a nature that he must present it 
modestly, “* seems to me, How, as if them as 
does it must hev a kinder gift fur it, now. 
Lord! I couldn’t write a novel. I wouldn’t 
know whar to begin.” 

“Tt is difficult to decide where,” said 
Ferrol. 

He did not smile at all. His manner 
was perfect—so full of interest, indeed, that 
Mr. Rogers quite warmed and expanded 
under it. 

“The scenes on ’em all, now, bein’ 
mostly laid in Bagdad, would be agin me, 
if nothin’ else war,” he proceeded. 

“ Being laid— ?” queried Ferrol. 

“In Bagdad or—wa-al, furrin parts thar- 
abouts. Ye see, I couldn’t tell nothin’ 
much about no place but North Ca'liny, 
an’ folks wouldn’t buy it.” 

“ But why not ?” exclaimed Ferrol. 

“Why, Lord bless ye!” he said, hilari- 
ously, “ they’d know it wa’n’t true. They’d 
say ina minnit: ‘Why, thar’s thet fool Rogers 
ben a writin’ a pack o’ lies thet aint a word 
on it true. Thar aint no cas-tles in Hamil- 
ton County, an’ thar aint no folks like these 
yere. Itjust aintso!’ I ’lowed thet thar 
was the reason the novel-writers allers writ 
about things a-happenin’ in Bagdad. Ye 
kin say most anythin’ ye like about Bagdad 
an’ no one cayn’t contradict ye.” 

“I don’t seem to remember many novels 
of—of that particular description,” remarked 
Ferrol, in a rather low voice. “ Perhaps my 
memory s 

“Ye don’t ?” he queried, in much surprise. 
“ Waal now, jest you notice an” see if it aint 





| so. I haint read many novels myself. | 


| haint read but one 


approached, “ thet you're a littery man, an’ | 


write fur the 
pomes an’ things. 


papers—novel-stories, an’ 
I never seen one be- 


fore—not as I know on.” 
“TI wonder why not!” remarked Ferrol. 
“We are plentiful enough.” 


” 





“Oh!” interposed Ferrol. “ And it was 


a story of life in Bagdad.” 

“ Yes; an’ I’ve heerd tell of others as was 
the same. Hance Claiborn, now, he was a- 
tellen me of one.” 

He checked himself to speak to the 
negro woman who had presented herself at 
a room door. 

“ \Ve’re a-comin’, Nancy,” he said, with 
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an air of good-fellowship. “ Now, ladies 
an’ gentlemen,” he added, rising from his 
chair, “walk in an’ have some supper.” 

Ferrol and Olivia rose with some hesita- 
tion. 

“You are very kind,” they said. 
did not intend to give you trouble.” 

“ Trouble!” he replied, as if scarcely 
comprehending. “ This yere aint no trouble. 
Ye haint ben in North Ca’liny before, hev 
ye?” he continued, good-naturedly. “ We’re 
bound to hev ye eat, if ye stay with us long 
enough. We wouldn’t let ye go ’way with- 
out eatin’, bless ye. We aint that kind. 
Walk straight in.” 

He led them into a long, low room, half 
kitchen, half dining-room. It was not 
ugly as the room of state, because it was 
entirely unadorned. Its ceiled walls were 
painted brown and stained with many a 
winter’s smoke. The pine table was spread 
with a clean, homespun cloth and heaped 
with well-cooked, appetizing food. 

“If ye can put up with country fare, ye’ll 
not find it so bad,” said the host.‘ Nancy 
prides herself on her way o’ doin’ things.” 

There never was more kindly hospitality, 
Ferrol thought. The simple generosity 


“We 


50 


which made them favored guests at once | 


warmed and touched him. He glanced 
across at Louisiana to see if she was not 
as much pleased as he was himself. But 
the food upon her plate remained almost 
untouched. There was a strange look on 
her face; she was deadly pale and her 
downcast eyes shone under their lashes. 
She did not look at their host at all; it 
struck Ferrol that she avoided looking at 
him with a strong effort. Her pallor made 
him anxious. 

“You are not well,” he 
“You do not look well at all.” 

Their host started and turned 
her. 

“ Why, no ye aint!” he exclaimed, quite 
tremulously. “Lord, no! Ye cayn’t be. 
Ye haint no color. What—what’s the trou- 
ble, Lou—Lord! I was gwine to call ye 
Louisianny an’—she aint yere, Louisianny 
aint.” 

He ended with a nervous laugh. 

“I’m used to takin’ a heap o’ care on 
her,” he said. “I’ve lost eleven on ’em, 
an’ she’s all that left me, an’-—an’ I think a 


said to her. 


toward 


heap on her. I—I wish she was yere. 
Ye mustn’t git sick, ma’am.” 

The girl got up hurriedly. 

“ T am not sick, really,” she said. ‘“ The 
thunder— I have a little headache. I will 
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go out on to the porch. It’s clearing up now, 
The fresh air will do me good.” 

The old man rose, too, with a rather 
flurried manner. 

“If Louisianny was yere,” he faltered, 
“she could give ye something to help ye. 
Camphire now—sperrits of camphire—let 
me git ye some.” 

“ No—no,” said the girl. 
you.” 

And she slipped out of the door and was 
gone. 

Mr. Rogers sat down again with a sigh. 

“T wish she’d let me git her some,” he 
said, wistfully. “I know how it is with 
young critters likethat. They’re dele-cate,” 
anxiously. “ Lord,they’re dele-cate. ‘They'd 
oughter hev’ their mothers round ’em. I 
know how it is with Louisianny.” 

A cloud seemed to settle upon him. He 
rubbed his grizzled chin with his hand 
again and again, glancing at the open door 
as he did it. It was evident that his heart 
was outside with the girl who was like 
* Louisianny.” 


“ No, thank 


CHAPTER VIII. 
““NOTHING HAS HURT YOU.” 


THE storm was quite over, and the sun 
was setting in flames of gold when the meal 
was ended and they went out on the porch 
again. Mr. Rogers had scarcely recovered 
himself, but he had made an effort to do so, 
and had so far succeeded as to begin to 
describe the nature of the one novel he had 
read. Still, he had rubbed his chin and 
kept his eye uneasily on the door all the 
time he had been talking. 

“Tt was about a Frenchman,” he said, 
seriously, “ an’ his name was—Frankoyse— 
F-r—a-n-c-—o-i-s, Frankoyse. Thet thar’s a 
French name, aintit? Mean’ Ianthy’lowed 
it was common to the country. It don’t 
belong yere, Frankoyse don’t, an it’s got a 
furrin sound.” 

“ It—yes, it is a French name,” assented 
Ferrol. 

A few minutes afterward they went out. 
Louisiana stood at the end of the porch, 
leaning against a wooden pillar and twist- 
ing an arm around it. 

“Are ye better?” Mr. Rogers asked. 
“T am goin’ to ’tend to my stock, an’ if ye 
aint, mebbe the camphire—sperrits of cam- 
phire P 

“T don’t need 
am quite well.” 





it,’ she answered. “I 




















So he went away and left them, promising 
to return shortly and “ gear up their critters ” 
for them that they might go on their way. 

When he was gone, there was a silence 
of a few seconds which Ferrol could not 
exactly account for. Almost for the first 
time in his manhood, he did not know 
what to say. Gradually there had settled 
upon him the conviction that something 
had gone very wrong indeed, that there 
was something mysterious and complicated 
at work, that somehow he himself was in- 
volved, and that his position was at once a 
most singular and delicate one. It was 
several moments before he could decide 
that his best plan seemed to be to try to 
conceal his bewilderment and appear at 
ease. And, very naturally, the speech he 
chose to begin with was the most unlucky 
he could have hit upon. 

“He is charming,” he said. “ What a 
lovable old fellow! What a delicious old 
fellow! He has been telling me about the 
novel. It is the story of a Frenchman, and 
his name—try to guess his name.” 

But Louisiana did not try. 

“You couldn’t guess it,” he went on. 
“It is better than all the rest. His name 
was—Frankoyse.” 

That instant she turned round. 
shaking all over like a leaf. 

“Good heavens!” flashed through his 
mind. “This isaclimax! 7Zyiés is the real 
creature!” 

“ Don’t laugh again !” she cried. 
dare to laugh! I wont bear it! 
father!” 

For a second or so he had not the breath 
to speak. 

*“ Your father!” he said, when he found 
his voice. “Your father! Yours /” 

“Yes,” she answered, “mine. This 
my home. I have lived here all my life— 
my name is Louisiana, You have laughed 
at me too!” 


She was 


“ Don’t 
He is my 


is 
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It was the real creature, indeed, whom | 


he saw. She burst into passionate tears. 

* Do you think that I kept up this pre- 
tense to-day because I was ashamed of 
him?” she said. “ Do you think I did it 
because I did not love him—and respect 
him—and think him better than all the rest 
of the world ? It was because I loved him 


so much that I did it—because I knew so 
well that you would say to each other that 
he was not like me—that he was rougher, 
and that it was a wonder I belonged to 
him. 
am not worthy to kiss his shoes. 


It is a wonder I belong to him! I 


I have | 
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been ashamed—I have been bad enough 
for that, but not bad enough to be ashamed 
of him. I thought at first that it would be 
better to let you believe what you would— 
that it would soon be over, and we should 
never see each other again, but I did not 
think that I should have to sit by and see 
you laugh because he does not know the 
world as you do—because he has always 
lived his simple, good life in one simple, 
country place.” 

Ferrol had grown as pale as she was 
herself. He groaned aloud. 

“Qh!” he cried, “what shall I say to 
you? For heaven's sake try to understand 
that it is not at him I have laughed, but 


” 


“He has never been away from home,” 
she broke in. “ He has worked too hard 
to have time to read, and—” She stopped 
and dropped her hands with a gesture of 
unutterable pride. ‘“ Why should I tell you 
that?” she said. “It sounds as if I were 
apologizing for him, and there is no need 
that I should.” 

“ If I could understand,” began Ferrol,— 
“if I could realize e 

“Ask your sister,” she replied. “ It was 
her plan. I—I” (with a little sob) “ am 
only her experiment.” 

Olivia came forward, looking wholly sub- 
dued. Her eyes were wet, too. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “It is all my fault.” 

“ May I ask you to explain?” said Fer- 
rol, rather sternly. ‘‘I suppose some of 
this has been for my benefit.” 

“ Don’t speak in that tone,” said Olivia. 
“Tt is bad enough as it is. I—I never was 
so wretched in my life. I never dreamed 
of its turning out in this way. She was so 
pretty and gentle and quick to take a hint, 
and—I wanted to try the experiment—to 
see if you would guess at the truth, I—I 
had a theory, and I was so much interested 
that—I forgot to—to think of her very 
much, I did not think she would care.” 

Louisiana broke in. 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes bright with 
pain, “she forgot. I was very fond of her, 
and I knew so very little that she forgot to 
think of me. I was only a kind of play- 
thing—but I was too proud to remind her. 
I thought it would be soon over, and I 
knew how ignorant I was. I was afraid to 
trust my feeling at first. I thought perhaps 
—it was vanity, and I ought to crush it 
down. I was very fond of her.” 

“Oh!” cried Olivia, piteously, “don’t 


'»? 


say ‘ was,’ Louise! 
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“ Don’t say ‘ Louise,’” was the reply. 
“ Say ‘ Louisiana.’ I am not ashamed of it 
now. I want Mr. Ferrol to hear it.” 

“I have nothing to say in self-defense,” 
Laurence replied, hopelessly. 

“There is nothing for any of us to say 
but good-by,” said Louisiana. ‘“ We shall 
never see each other again. It is all over 
between us. You will go your way and 
I shall go mine. I shall stay here to- 
night. You must drive back to the Springs 
without me. I ought never to have gone 
there.” 

Laurence threw himself into a chair and 
sat shading his face with his hand. He 


stared from under it at the shining wet grass | 


and leaves. Even yet he scarcely believed 
that all this was true. He felt as if he were 
walking ina dream. ‘The worst of it was 
this desperate feeling that there was nothing 
for him to say. ‘There was a long silence, 
but at last Louisiana left her place and 
came and stood before him. 


“T am going to meet my father,” she | 
said. “I persuaded him that I was only | 
| sleep off her headache, instead of goin’ back 


playing a joke. He thought it was one of 
my fancies, and he helped me out because I 
asked him to do it. I am going to tell him 
that I have told you the truth. He wont 
know why I did it. I will make it easy for 
you. I shall not see you again. Good- 
by.” 

Ferrol’s misery got the better of him. 

“T can’t bear this!” he cried, springing 
up. “I can’t, indeed.” 

She drew back. 

“Why not?” she said. “ Nothing has 
hurt you.” 

The simple coldness of her manner was 
very hard upon him, indeed. 

“You think I have no right to complain,” 
he answered, “and yet see how you send 
me away! You speak as if you did not in- 
tend to let me see you again i, 

“ No,” she interposed, “ you shall not see 
me again. Why should you? Ask your 
sister to tell you how ignorant I am. 
She knows. Why should you come here? 
There would always be as much to laugh 
at as there has been to-day. Go where you 
need not Jaugh. This is not the place for 
you. Good-by!” 

Then he knew he need say no more. 
She spoke with a child’s passion and with a 
woman’s proud obstinacy. Then she turned 
to Olivia. He was thrilled to the heart as 
he watched her while she did it. Her eyes 





were full of tears, but she had put both her 
hands behind her. 


| to the Springs,” he said. 








** Good-by,” she said. 


Olivia broke down altogether. 

“Is that the way you are going to say 
good-by ?” she cried. “I did not think 
you were so hard. If I had meant any 
harm—but I didn’t—and you look as if you 
never would forgive me.” 

“I may sometime,” answered the girl. 
“TI don’t yet. I did not think I was so 
hard, either.” 

Her hands fell at her sides and she stood 
trembling a second. All at once she had 
broken down, too. 

“T loved you,” 
not love me.” 

And then she turned away and walked 
slowly into the house. 


she said; “ but you did 


It was almost half an hour before their 
host came to them with the news that their 
carriage was ready. 

He looked rather “off color” himself and 
wore a wearied air, but he was very uncom- 
municative. 

“ Louisianny ‘lowed she’d go to bed an’ 


“ T’ll be thar in a 
day or two to ’tend to her bill an’ the rest 
on it. I ‘low the waters haint done her 
much good. She aint at herself rightly. 
I knowed she wasn’t when she was so 
notionate this evenin’. She aint notionate 
when she’s at herself.” 

“We are much indebted to you for your 
kindness,” said Ferrol, when he took the 
reins. 

“ Oh, thet aint nothin’. You’re welcome. 
You'd hev hed a better time if Louisianny 
had been at herself. Good-by to ye. 
Ye'll hev plenty of moonlight to see ye 
home.” 

Their long ride was a silent one. When 
they reached the end of it and Olivia had 
been helped out of the carriage and stood 
in the moonlight upon the deserted gal- 
lery, where she had stood with Louisiana 
in the morning, she looked very suitably 
miserable. 

“ Laurence,” she said, “I don’t exactly 
see why you should feel so very severe 
about it. I am sure I am as abject as any 
one could wish.” 

He stood a moment in silence looking 
absently out on the moonlight-flooded lawn. 
Everything was still and wore an air of deso- 
lation. 

“We wont talk about it,” he said, at 
last, “but you have done me an ill-turn, 
Olivia.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“DON’T YE, LOUISIANNY 2?” 


As HE said it, Louisiana was at home in 
the house-room, sitting on a: low chair at 
her father’s knee and looking into the fire. 
She had not gone to bed. When he re- 
turned to the house her father had found 
her sitting here, and she had not left her 
place since. A wood fire had been lighted 
because the mountain air was cool after the 
rains, and she seemed to like to sit and 
watch it and think. 

Mr. Rogers himself was in a thoughtful 


mood. After leaving his departing guests 
he had settled down with some deliber- 
ation. He had closed the doors and 


brought forward his favorite wooden-backed, 
split-seated chair. Then he had seated 
himself, and drawing forth his twist of to- 
bacco had cut off a goodly “chaw.” He 
moved slowly and wore a serious and some- 
what abstracted air. Afterward he tilted 
backward a little, crossed his legs, and pro- 
ceeded to ruminate. 

“ Louisianny,” he said, “ Louisianny, I'd 
like to hear the rights of it.” 

She answered him in a low voice. 

“ Tt is not worth telling,” she said. 
was a very poor joke, after all.” 

He gave her a quick side glance, rubbing 
his crossed legs slowly. 

“ Was it ?” he remarked. 
after all? Why, thet’s bad.” 

The quiet patience of his face was a 
study. He went on rubbing his leg even 
more slowly than before. 

“Thet’s bad,” he said again. “Now, what 
d’ye think was the trouble, Louisianny ?” 

“T made a mistake,” she answered. 
“ That was all.” 

Suddenly she turned to him and laid her 
folded arms on his knee and her face upon 
them, sobbing. 

“1 oughtn’t to have gone,” she cried. 
“T ought to have stayed at home with you, 
father.” 

His face flushed, and he was obliged to 
relieve his feelings by expectorating into the 
fire. 

** Louisianny,” he said, “I’d like to ask 
ye one question. Was thar anybody thar 
as didn’t—well, as didn’t show ye respect— 
as was slighty or free or—or onconsiderate ? 
Fur instants, any littery man—jest for in- 
stants, now ?” 


” 


“ No, no! 


“It 


“ A poor one, 


she answered. “ They were 


very kind to me always.” 
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“ Don’t be afeared to tell mé, Louisianny,’ 
he put it to her. “I only said ‘fur in- 
stants,’ havin’ heern as littery men was some- 
times—now an’ again—thataway—now an’ 
ag’in.” 

“They were very good to me,” 
peated, “ always.” 

“Tf they was,” he returned, “I’m glad 
of it. I’m a-gittin’ old, Louisianny, an’ I 
haint much health—dispepsy’s what tells on 
a man,” he went on deliberately. “ But if 
thar’d a-bin any one as hed done it, I’d hev 


she re- 


hed to settle it with him—I’d hev hed 
to hev settled it with him—liver or no 
liver.” 


He put his hand on her head and gave it 
a slow little rub, the wrong way, but ten- 
derly. 

‘“T aint goin’ to ask ye no more ques- 
tions,” he said, “exceptin’ one. Is thar 
anythin’ ye’d like to hev done in the house 
—in the parlor, fur instants, now—s’posin’ 
we was to say in the parlor.” 

“ No, no,” she cried. “ Let it stay as it 

Let it all stay as it is!” 

“ Wa-al,” he said, meditatively, “ye know 
thar aint no reason why it should, Louisianny, 
if ye'd like to hev it fixed up more or differ- 
ent. If ye’d like a new paper—say a floweryer 
one—or a new set of cheers an’ things. 
Up to Lawyer Hoskin’s I seen ’em with red 
seats to ’em, an’ seemed like they did set 
things off sorter. If ye’d like to hev some, 
thar aint no reason why ye _ shouldn't. 
Things has gone purty well with me, an’— 
an’ thar aint none left but you, honey. 
Lord!” he added, in a queer burst of ten- 
derness. “Why shouldn’t ye hev things if 
ye want ’em ?” 

“T don’t want them,’ 
want nothing but you.” 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the fire. He 
seemed to be turning something over in 
his mind. But at last he spoke: 

“ Don’t ye, Louisianny ?” he said. 

“No,” she answered. “ Nothing.” 

And she drew his hand under her cheek 
and kissed it. 

He took it very quietly. 

“ Ye’ve got a kind heart, Louisianny,” he 
said. ‘“ Young folks gin’rally has, I think. 
It’s sorter nat’ral, but Lord! thar’s other 
things besides us old folks, an’ it’s nat’ral 
as ye’d want ’em. Thar’s things as kin be 
altered, an’ thar’s things as cayn’t. Let's 
alter them as kin. If ye’d like a cupoly put 
on the house, or, say a coat of yaller-buff 
paint—Sawyer’s new house is yaller buff, an’ 


is! 


’ she protested. “I 
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it’s mighty showy; or a organ or a pianny, 
or more dressin’, ye shall hev ’em. 


things as it aint too late to set right, an’ ye | 


shall hev ’em.” 

But she only cried the more in a soft, 
hushed way. 

“ Oh, don’t be so good to me, 
“ Don’t be so good and kind.” 

He went on as quietly as before. 

“ [f—fur instants—it was me as was to 
be altered, Louisianny, I’m afeared—I’m 
afeared we couldn’t do it. 
I’ve ben let run too long—jest to put it that 
away. We moughthev done it if we’d hev 
begun airlier—say forty or fifty year back— 
but I’m afeared we couldn’t doit now. Not 
as I wouldn’t be willin’—I wouldn’t hev a 


she said. 


Them’s | 





I’m afeared as | 


mayn’t git back till to-morrer, so don’t ye 
be oneasy. Ef I feel tired when I git thar, 
I’ll stay overnight.” 

She did not think it likely he would stay. 
She had never known him to remain away 
from home during a night unless he had 
been compelled to do so by business. He 
had always been too childishly fond of his 
home to be happy away from it. He liked 
the routine he had been used to through 
forty years, the rising at daylight, the reg- 
ular common duties he assumed as his 
share, his own seat on the hearth or porch 


| and at table. 


thing agin it, an’ I’d try my best—but it’s | 


late. ‘Thar’s whar it is. 
hed to be altered—made more moderner, 
an’ to know more, an’ to hev more style— 
I’m afeared thar’d be a heap o’ trouble. 
Style didn’t never seem to come nat’ral to 
me, somehow. I’m one o’ them things as 
cayn’t be altered. Let’s alter them as kin.” 

“I don’t want you altered,” she pro- 
tested. “Oh! why should I, when you are 
such a good father—such a dear father! ” 

And there was a little silence again, and 
at the end of it he said, in a gentle, forbear- 
ing voice, just as he had said before: 

“ Don’t ye, Louisianny ?” 

They sat silent again for some time after- 
ward—indeed, but little more was said un- 
til they separated for the night. 
when she kissed him and clung for a mo- 
ment round his neck, he suddenly roused 
himself from his prolonged reverie. 


If it was me as | 


“ Folks may be clever enough,” he used 
to say. “They air clever, as a rule— 
but it don’t come nat’ral to be away. 
Thar aint nothin’ like home an’ home 
ways.” 

But he did not return that night, or even 
the next morning. It was dusk the next 
evening before Louisiana heard the buggy 
wheels on the road. ; 

She had been sitting on the porch and 


| rose to greet him when he drove up and 
| descended from his conveyance rather stiffly. 


Then, | 


“* Ye wasn’t oneasy, was ye ?” he asked. 

“ No,” she answered; “only it seemed 
strange to know you were away.” 

I haint done it but three times sence me 
an’ Ianthy was married,” he said. “Two 
o’ them times was Conference to Barnsville, 
an’ one was when Marcelly died.” 

When he mounted the porch steps he 
looked up at her with a smile on his weather- 
beaten face. 

“ Was ye lonesome ?” he asked. 


“T bet 


| ye was.” 


“Lord!” he said, quite cheerfully, “ it | 


caynt last long, at the longest, arter all— 
an’ you're young yet, you're young.” 

“ What can’t last long?” she asked, tim- 
idly. 

He looked into her eyes and smiled. 

“ Nothin’,” he answered, “ nothin’ caynt. 
Nothin’ don’t—an’ you’re young.” 

And he was so far moved by his secret 
thought that he smoothed her hair from 
her forehead the wrong way again with a 
light touch, before he let her go. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GREAT WORLD. 


THE next morning he went to the Springs. 
“T’ll go an’ settle up and bring ye your 
trunk an’ things,” he said. 


“ Mebbe I 





“A little,” she replie? “ Not very.” 

She gave him his chair against the wooden 
pillar, and watched him as he tilted back 
and balanced himself on its back legs. 
She saw something new and disturbed in 
his face and manner. It was as if the bit 
of outside life he had seen had left tem- 
porary traces upon him. She wondered 
very much how it had impressed him and 
what he was thinking about. 

And after a short time he told her. 

“Ye must be lonesome,” he said, “ arter 
stayin’ down thar. It’s nat’ral. A body 
don’t know until they see it themselves. 
It’s gay thar. Lord, yes! it’s gay, an’ what 
suits young folks is to be gay.” 

“Some of the people who were there 
did not think it was gay,” Louisiana said, 
a little listlessly. “They were used to 
gayer places and they often called it dull, 
but it seemed very gay to me.” 
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“T shouldn’t want it no gayer, myself,” | 
he returned, seriously. “Not if I was | 
young folks. ‘Thar must hev bin three hun- 
dred on ’em in thet thar dinin’-room. 
The names o’ the vittles writ down on 
paper to pick an’ choose from, an’ fifty or 
sixty waiters flyin’ round. An’ the dressin’! 

I sot an’ watched ’em as they come in. I 

sot an’ watched ’em all day. Thar wasa 

heap o’ curosities in the way of dressin’ I 

never seen before. I went into the dancin’- 

room at night, too, an’ sot thar a spell an’ 

watched ’em. ‘They played a play. Some 

on ’em put little caps an’ aperns on, an’ | 
rosettes an’ fixin’s. ‘They sorter danced in 

it, an’ they hed music while they was doin’ | 
it. It was purty, too, if a body could hev 

follered it out.” 

“It is a dance they call the German,” | 
said Louisiana, remembering with a pang | 
the first night she had seen it, as she sat at 
her new friend’s side. 

“German, is it?” he said, with evident 
satisfaction at making the discovery. 
“ Waal now, I aint surprised. It hed a 
kinder Dutch look to me—kinder Dutch 
an’ furrin.” 

Just then Nancy announced that his 
supper was ready, and he went in, but on 
the threshold he stopped and spoke again : 

“Them folks as was here,” he said, | 
“they'd gone. ‘They started the next | 
mornin’ arter they was here. They live up 
North somewhars, an’ they’ve went thar.” | 

After he had gone in, Louisiana sat still | 
for a little while. The moon was rising | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and she watched it until it climbed above 
the tree-tops and shone bright and clear. 
Then one desperate little sob broke from 
her—only one, for she choked the next in 
its birth, and got up and turned toward the 
house and the room in which the kerosene 
lamp burned on the supper table. 

“T’ll go an’ talk to him,” she said. “ He 
likes to have me with hin, and it will be 
better than sitting here.” 


She went in and sat near him, resting her 
elbows upon the table and her chin on her | 
hands, and tried to begin to talk. But it | 
was not very easy. She found that she had | 
a tendency to fall back in long silent pauses, | 
in which she simply looked at him with sad, 
tender eyes. 

“I stopped at Casey’s as I came on,” he 
said, at last. “ Thet thar was one thing | 
as made me late. ‘Thar’s—thar’s some- 
thin’ I hed on my mind fur him to do fur 
me.” 
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“ For Casey to do?” she said. 

He poured his coffee into his saucer 
and answered with a heavy effort at speak- 
ing unconcernedly. 

“1’m agoin’ to hev him fix the house,’ 
he said. 

She was going to ask him what he meant 
to have done, but he did not give her time. 

“ Tanthy an’ me,” he said, “ we’d useder 
say we'd do it sometime, an’ I’m agoin’ to 
do itnow. ‘The rooms, now, they’re low— 
whar they’re not to say small, they’re low 
an’—an’ old-timey. Thar aint no style to 
‘em. Them rooms to the Springs, now, 
they’ve got style to’em. An’ rooms kin be 
altered easy enough.” 

He drank his coffee slowly, set his saucer 
down and went on with the same serious 
air of having broached an ordinary sub- 
ject. . 

“Goin’ to the Springs has sorter started 
me off,” he said. “Seein’ things diff’rent 
does start a man off. Casey an’ his men’ll 
be here Monday.” 

“It seems so—sudden,” Louisiana said. 
She gave a slow, wondering glance at the 
old smoke-stained room. “I can hardly 
fancy it looking any other way than this. 
It wont be the same place at all.” 

He glanced around, too, with a start. 
His glance was hurried and nervous. 

“ Why, no,” he said, “ it wont, but —it’ll 
be stylisher. It'll be kinder onfamil’ar at 
first, but I dessay we shall get used to it— 
an’ it’ll be stylisher. An’ style—whar thar’s 
young folks, thet’s what’s wanted—style.” 

She was so puzzled by his manner that 
she sat regarding him with wonder. But 
he went on talking steadily about his plans 
until the meal was over. He talked of them 
when they went back to the porch together 
and sat in the moonlight. He scarcely 
gave her an opportunity tospeak. Once or 
twice the idea vaguely occurred to her that 
for some reason he did not want her to talk. 
It was a relief to her only to be called upon 
to listen, but still she was puzzled. 

“When we git fixed up,” he said, “ ye 
kin hev your friends yere. Thar’s them 
folks, now, as was yere the other day from 
the Springs—when we're fixed up ye mought 
invite ’em—next summer, fur instants. Like 
as not I shall be away myself an’—ye’d 
hev room a plenty. Ye wouldn’t need me, 
ye see. An’, Lord! how it’d serprise ’em 
to come an’ find ye all fixed.” 

“JT should never ask them,” she cried, 
impetuously. “ And—they woulan’t come 


if I did.” 


’ 
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“Mebbe they would,” he responded, 
gravely, “if ye was fixed up.” 

“JT don’t want them,” she said, passion- 
ately. “Let them keep their place. I 
don’t want them.” 
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“Don’t ye,” he said, in his quiet voice, 
“ Don’t ye, Louisianny ?” 

And he seemed to sink into a reverie 
and did not speak again for quite a long 
time. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES OF 
vil. 
THE TREE TOAD. 


WE can boast a greater assortment of 
toads and frogs in this country than can any 
other land. What a chorus goes up from 
our ponds and marshes in spring! ‘The like 
of it cannot be heard anywhere else under 
the sun. In Europe it would certainly have 
made an impression upon the literature. 
An attentive ear will detect first one variety, 
then another, each occupying the stage 
from three or four days to a week. ‘The 
latter part of April, when the little peep- 
ing frogs—/y/edes—are in full chorus, one 
comes upon places in his drives or walks 
late in the day, where the air fairly palpi- 
tates with sound; from every little marshy 
hollow and spring run there rises up an im- 
penetrable maze or cloud of shrili musical 
voices. The most interesting and the most 
shy and withdrawn of all our frogs and toads 
is the tree toad—the creature that, from the 
old apple or cherry-tree, or red cedar, an- 
nounces the approach of rain, and baffles your 
every effort to see or discover him. It has 
not (as some people imagine) exactly the 
power of the chameleon to render itself in- 
visible by assuming the color of the object it 
perches upon, but it sits very close and still, 
and its mottled back, of different shades of 
ashen gray, blends it perfectly with the 
bark of nearly every tree. The only change 
in its color I have ever noticed is that it is 
lighter on a light colored tree, like the 
beech or soft maple, and darker on the 
apple, or cedar, or pine. Then it is usually 
hidden in some cavity or hollow of the tree, 
when its voice appears to come from the 
outside. 

Most of my observations upon the habits 
of this creature run counter to the authorities 
I have been able to consult on the subject. 

In the first place, the tree toad is nocturnal 
in its habits, like the commontoad. By day 
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it remains motionless and concealed, by 
night it is as alert and active as an owl, feed- 
ing and moving about from tree to tree. I 
have never known one to change its position 
by day, and never knew one to fail to do 
so by night. Last summer one was dis- 
covered sitting against a window upon a 
climbing rose-bush. ‘The house had not 
been occupied for some days, and when the 
curtain was drawn, the toad was «discovered 
and closely observed. His light gray color 
harmonized perfectly with the unpainted 
wood work of the house. During the day 
he never moved a muscle, but next morning 
he was gone. A friend of mine caught one, 
and placed it under a tumbler on his table 
at night, leaving the edge of the glass 
raised about the eighth of an inch to admit 
the air. Duriag the night he was awakened 
by a strange sound in his room. Pat, pat, 
pat, went some object, now here, now there, 
among the furniture, or upon the walls and 
doors. On investigating the matter, he 
found that by some means his tree toad had 
escaped from under the glass and was leaping 
in a very lively manner about the room, pro- 
ducing the sound he had heard when it 
alighted upon the door, or wall, or other 
perpendicular surface. 

The home of the tree toad, I am con- 
vinced, is usually a hollow limb or other 
cavity in the tree; here he makes his head- 
quarters, and passes most of the day. For 
two years a pair of them frequented an old 
apple-tree near my house, occasionally sit- 
ting at the mouth of a cavity that led into 
a large branch, but usually their voices 
were heard from within the cavity itself. 
On one occasion, while walking in the 
woods in early May, I heard the voice of a 
tree toad but a few yards from me. Cau- 
tiously following up the sound, I decided, 
after some delay, that it proceeded from 
the trunk of a small soft maple; the tree 
was hollow, the entrance to the interior 
being a few feet from the ground. I could 
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not discover the toad, but was so convinced 
that it was concealed in the tree, that I 
stopped up the hole, determined to return 
with an ax, when I had time, and cut the 
trunk open. A week elapsed before I again 
went to the woods, when, on cutting into 
the cavity of the tree, I found a pair of tree 
toads, male and female, and a large shelless 
snail. Whether the presence of the snail 
was accidental, or whether these creatures 
associated together for some purpose, I do 
not know. ‘The male toad was easily dis- 
tinguished from the female by its large 
head, and more thin, slender, and angular 
body. ‘The female was much the 
beautiful both in form and color. The 
cavity, which was long and irregular, was 
evidently their home; it had been nicely 
cleaned out, and was a snug, safe apart- 
ment. 

The finding of the two sexes together 
under such circumstances and at that time 


of the year, suggests the inquiry whether | 





more | 





they do not breed away from the water, as | 


others of our toads are known at times to 
do, and thus skip the tadpole state. I have 
several times seen the ground, after a June 
shower, swarming with minute toads, out to 
wet their jackets. Some of them were no 
larger than crickets. ‘They were a long dis- 
tance from the water, and had evidently 
been hatched on the land and had never 
been polliwigs. Whether the tree toad 
breeds in trees or on the land, yet remains 
to be determined. 

Another fact in the natural history of 
this creature, not set down in the books, is 
that they pass the winter in a torpid state in 
the ground, or in stumps and hollow trees, 
instead of in the mud of ponds and marshes, 
like true frogs, as we have beentaught. The 
pair in the old apple-tree above referred to, 
I heard on a warm, moist day late in Novem- 
ber, and again early in April. On the latter 
occasion, I reached my hand down into the 
cavity of the tree and took out one of the 
toads. It was the first I had heard, and I 
am convinced it had passed the winter in the 
moist, mud-like mass of rotten wood that 
partially filled the cavity. It had a fresh, 
delicate tint, as if it had not before seen the 
light that spring. The president of a West- 


ern college writes in “ Science News” that 
two of his students found one in the winter 
in an old stump which they demolished, and 
a person whose veracity I have no reason to 
doubt sends me a specimen that he dug out 
of the ground in December, while hunting 
The place was on the top 


for Indian relics. 


| 


| 
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of a hill, under a pine tree. The ground 
was frozen on the surface, and the toad 
was, of course, torpid. 

During the present season, I obtained ad- 
ditional proof of the fact that the tree toad 
hibernates on dry land. The 12th of No- 
vember was a warm, spring-like day ; wind 
south-west, with slight rain in the afternoon — 
just the day to bring things out of their win- 
ter retreats. As I was about to enter my 
door at dusk, my eye fell upon what proved 
to be the large tree toad in question, sitting 
on some low stone-work at the foot of a ter- 
race a few feet from the house. I paused 
to observe his movements. Presently, he 
started on his travels across the yard toward 
the lawn in front. He leaped about three 
feet at a time, with long pauses between 
each leap. For fear of losing him as it 
grew darker, I captured him, and kept him 
under the coal sieve till morning. He was 
very active at night trying to escape. In 
the morning, I amused myself with him 
for some time in the kitchen. I found he 
could adhere to a window-pane, but could 
not ascend it; gradually his hold yielded, till 
he sprang off on the casing. I observed that 
in sitting upon the floor or upon the ground, 
he avoided bringing his toes in contact 
with the surface, as if they were too tender 
or delicate for such coarse uses, but sat 
upon the hind part of his feet. Said toes 
had a very bungling, awkward appearance 
at such times; they looked like hands, en- 
cased in gray, woollen gloves much too large 
for them. ‘Their round, flattened ends, es- 
pecially when not in use, have a comically 
helpless look. 

After a while I let my prisoner escape 
into the open air. The weather had grown 
much colder, and there was a hint of coming 
frost. The toad took the hint at once, and 
after hopping a few yards from the door to 
the edge of a grassy bank, began to pre- 
pare for winter. It wasa curious proceeding. 
He went into the ground backward, elbow- 
ing himself through the turf with the sharp 
joints of his hind legs, and going down in 
a spiral manner. His progress was very 


| slow; at night I could still see him by lifting 


the grass, and as the weather changed again 
to warm with southerly winds before morn- 
ing, he stopped digging entirely. The next 
day I took him out, and put him into safer 
quarters, where I expect him to pass the 
winter. 

The little Ay/odes or peeping frogs lead 
a sort of arborial life, too,a part of the season, 
but they are quite different from the true 
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tree toads, the //y/a versicolor, above de- 
scribed. ‘They appear to leave the marshes 
in May, and to take to the woods or bushes. 
I have never seen them on trees, but upon 
low shrubs. They do not seem to be climb- 
ers, but perchers. I caught one in May, in 
some low bushes a few rods from the swamp. 
It perched upon the small twigs like a bird, 
aud would leap about among them, sure of 
its hold every time. I was first attracted 
by its piping. I brought it home, and it 
piped for one twilight in a bush in my yard 
and then was gone. I do not think they 
pipe much after leaving the water. I have 
found them, early in April upon the ground 
in the woods, and again late in the fall. 

The present November, the warm, moist 
weather brought them out in numbers. 
They were hopping about everywhere, upon 
the fallen leaves. Within a small space I 
captured six. Some of them were the hue of 


the tan-colored leaves, probably Pickering’s | 


hylodes,and some were darker, according to 
the locality. Of course they do not go to the 


marshes to winter, else they would not wait | 


so late in the season. I examined the ponds 
and marshes, and found bull-frogs buried in 
the mud, but no peepers. 


VIII. 


THE SPRING BIRDS. 

WE never know the precise time the birds 
leave us in the fall; they do not go sud- 
denly ; their departure is like that of an 
army of occupation in no hurry to go off; 
they keep going and going, and we hardly 
know when the last straggler is gone. Not 
so their return in the spring; then it is like 
an army of invasion, and we know the very 
day when the first scouts appear. It isa 
memorable event. Indeed, it is always a 
surprise to me, and one of the compensa- 
tions of our abrupt and changeable climate 
—this suddenness with which the birds come 
in spring, in fact, with which Spring itself 
comes, alighting, may be, to tarry only a 
day or two, but real and genuine, for all 
that. When March arrives, we do not know 
what a day may bring forth. 


relaxed his hold; then suddenly he began 
to soften a little, and a warm haze to creep 


up from the south, but not a solitary bird, | 


save the winter residents, was to be seen or 
heard. 
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| first spring morning! 





It is like the | 
turning over a leaf, a new chapter of start- | 
ling incidents lying just on the other side. | 
A few days ago, winter had not perceptibly | 


Next day the sun seemed to have | 
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| drawn immensely nearer; his beams were 


full of power; and we said, “ Behold, the 
And, as if to make 
the prophesy complete, there is the note 
of a blue-bird, and it is not yet nine o’clock.” 
Then others and still others were heard. 
How did they know it was going to be a 
suitable day for them to put in an appear- 
ance? It seemed as if they must have 
been waiting somewhere close by for the 
first warm day, like actors behind the scenes 
—the moment the curtain was lifted, they 
were ready and rushed upon the stage. The 
third warm day, and behold, all the princi- 
pal performers come rushing in. Song-spar- 
rows, cow-blackbirds, grackles, the meadow- 
lark, cedar-birds, the phoebe-bird, and hark! 
what bird laughter was that? the robins, 
hurrah! the robins! Not two or three, but 
a score or two of them; they are following 


| the river valley north, and they stop in the 


trees from time to time, and give vent to 
their gladness. It is like a summer picnic 
of school children suddenly let loose in a 
wood; they sing, shout, whistle, squeal, 
call, etc., in the most blithesome strains. 
The warm wave has brought the birds upon 
its crest ; or some barrier has given way, the 
of winter has broken, and _ spring 
comes like an inundation. No doubt, the 
snow and the frost will stop the crevasse 
again, but only for a brief season. 

Between the roth and the 15th of March, 
in the Middle and Eastern States, we are 
pretty sure to have one or more of these 
spring days. Bright days, clear days, may 
have been plenty all winter, but the air was 
a desert, the sky transparent ice; now the 
sky is full of radiant warmth, and the air of 
a half articulate murmur and awakening. 
How still the morning is! It is at such 
times that we discover what music there is 
in the souls of the little slate-colored snow- 
birds. How they squeal, and chatter, and 
chirp, and trill, always in scattered troops 
of fifty or a hundred, filling the air with a 
fine sibilant chorus! ‘That joyous and child- 
like “chew,” “chew,” “chew,” is very ex- 
pressive. Through this medley of finer songs 
and calls, there is shot, from time to time, 
the clear, strong note of the meadow-lark. 
It comes from some field or tree farther 
away, and cleaves the air like an arrow. 
The reason why the birds always appear first 
in the morning, and not in the afternoon, 
is that in migrating they travel by night, and 
stop, and feed, and disport themselves by 
day. They come by the owl train, and are 
here before we are up in the morning. 
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IX. 


TYPICAL FACTS. 
Ir is a fact in the natural history of the 
country that, in the South, birds run more 
to beak and claw, and in the West to tail, 
than they do in the North and East. 
beak and claw, I take it, mean ferocity, 
mean bowie knives and the Kuklux, and the 
tail, I am loth to say, means brag. The 
West is windy, and the South is fierce and 
hot. 
x. 
FOX AND HOUND. 

I stoop on a high hill or ridge one 
autumn day and saw a hound run a fox 
through the fields far beneath me. What 
odors that fox must have shaken out of 
himself, I thought, to be traced thus easily, 
and how great their specific gravity not to 
have been blown away like smoke by the 
breeze! The fox ran a long distance down 
the hill, keeping within a few feet of a stone 
wall; then turned a right angle and led 
off for the mountain, across a plowed field 
and a succession of pasture lands. In about 
fifteen minutes the hound came in full blast 
with her nose in the air, and never once did 
she put it to the ground while in my sight. 
When she came to the stone wall she took 
the other side from that taken by the fox, 
and kept about the same distance from it, 
being thus separated several yards from his 
track, with the fence between her and it. 
At the point where the fox turned sharply 
to the left, the hound overshot a few yards, 
then wheeled, and feeling the air a moment 
with her nose, took up the scent again and 
was off on his trail as unerringly as Fate. It 
seemed as if the fox must have sowed him- 
self broadcast as he went along, and that 
his scent was so rank and heavy that it 
settled in the hollows and clung tenaciously 
to the bushes and crevices in the fence. I 
thought I ought to have caught a remnant 
of it as I passed that way some minutes later, 
but I did not. But I suppose it was not 
that the light-footed fox so impressed him- 
self upon the ground he ran over, but that 
the sense of the hound was so keen. To 
her sensitive nose these tracks steamed like 


The | 





| 
hot cakes, and they would not have cooled | 


off so as to be undistinguishable for several 
hours. 
sense: her whole soul was concentrated in 
her nose. 
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It is amusing when the hunter starts out 
of a winter morning to see his hound probe 
the old tracks to determine how recent they 
are. He sinks his nose down deep in the 
snow so as to exclude the air from above, 
then draws a long full breath, giving some- 
times an audible snort. If there remains the 
least effluvium of the fox then the hound 
will detect it. If it be very slight it only 
sets his tail wagging; if it be strong it un- 
loosens his tongue. 

Such things remind one of the waste, the 
friction that is going on all about us, even 
when the wheels of life run the most 
smoothly. A fox cannot trip along the top 
of a stone wall so lightly but that he will 
leave enough of himself to betray his course 
to the hound for hours afterward. When 
the boys play “ hare and hounds ” the hare 
scatters bits of paper to give a clew to the 
pursuers, but he scatters himself much more 
freely if only our sight and scent were sharp 
enough to detect the fragments. Even the 
fish leave a trail in the water, and it is said 
the otter will pursue them by it. The birds 
make a track in the air, only their enemies 
hunt by sight rather than by scent. The 
fox baffles the hound most upon a hard 
crust of frozen snow; the scent will not hold 
to the smooth bead-like granules: 

Judged by the eye alone, the fox is the 
lightest and most buoyant creature that 
runs. His soft wrapping of fur conceals the 
muscular play and effort that is so obvious 
in the hound that pursues him, and he 
comes bounding along precisely as if blown 
by a gentle wind. His massive tail is car- 
ried as if it floated upon the air by its own 
lightness. 

The hound not remarkable for his 
fleetness, but how he will hang !—often run- 
ning late into the night and sometimes till 
morning, from ridge to ridge, from peak to 
peak; now on the mountain, now crossing 
the valley, now playing about a large slope 
of uplying pasture fields. At times the 
fox has a pretty well-defined orbit, and 
the hunter knows where to intercept him. 
Again he leads off like a comet, quite be- 
yond the system of hills and ridges upon 
which he was started, and his return is en- 
tirely a matter of conjecture, but if the day 
be not more than half spent, the chances 
are that the fox will be back before night, 
though the sportsman’s patience seldom 


is 


| holds out that long. 

The hound is a most interesting dog. 
How solemn and long-visaged he is—how 
peaceful and well-disposed! 


For the time being she had but one | 


He is the 
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Quaker among dogs. All the viciousness 
and currishness seem to have been weeded 
out of him; he seldom quarrels, or fights, or 
plays, like other dogs. Two strange hounds, 
meeting for the first time, behave as civilly 


toward each other as two men. I know a | 


hound that has an ancient, wrinkled, hu- 
man, far-away look that reminds one of the 
bust of Homer among the Elgin marbles. 
He looks like the mountains toward which 
his heart yearns so much. 

The hound is a great puzzle to the farm 
dog; the latter, attracted by his baying, 
comes barking and snarling up through the 
fields bent on picking a quarrel; he inter- 
cepts the hound, snubs and insults and 
annoys him in every way possible, but the 
hound heeds him not; if the dog attacks 
him he gets away as best he can, and goes 


on with the trail ;,the cur bristles and barks | 


and struts about for a while, then goes back 
to the house, evidently thinking the hound 
a lunatic, which he is for the time being—a 
monomaniac, the slave and victim of one 
idea. I saw the master ofa hound one day 


arrest him in full course, to give one of the | 


hunters time to get to a certain runway ; the 
dog cried and struggled to free himself and 
would listen neither to threats nor caress- 
es. Knowing he must be hungry, I offered 
him my lunch, but he would not touch it. 


I put it in his mouth, but he threw it con- | 


temptuously from him. We coaxed and 


petted and re-assured him, but he was under | 


a spell ; he was bereft of all thought or desire 
but the one passion to pursue that trail. 


XI. 


WEEDS. 


Tue gardener and farmer often has occa- | 


sion to be surprised at the resources of Nat- 
ure. It is an unequal game we play with 
her; her sleeve is full of cards, and many 
of them are trumps. It is in her plan, for 
instance, to keep the ground constantly cov- 
ered with vegetation of some sort, and she 
has layer upon layer of seeds in the soil for 
this purpose, and the wonder is that each 
kind lies dormant until it is wanted. Defeat 
her on one, and she plays the next and the 


next. Turn over the sward, and up spring | 


rag-weed and pig-weed and red-root; demol- 
ish these, and up comes “ pusley,” a great, 
fat, tender, lubberly weed; sweep the board 
of this trick, and down comes a bower in 
the shape of twitch-grass, or fox-tail, or 
some other pest. Press her further, and 
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| probably she will go through the series again 
and play rag-weed and red-root, or smart- 
| weed, next time. Sprinkle wood ashes upon 
the soil, and white clover springs up and 
| chokes your strawberries. In the spring I 
covered some rocks with soil taken from a 
| depth of two or three feet in the earth; be- 
| fore fall a good crop of weeds was flourish- 
| ing upon them. 
| Prevent the wild onion from multiplying 
| by seed at the top, and it will multiply at 
| the root. Here, all about the fields, is the 
| wild carrot. You cut off its head, just be- 
| fore it seeds, and youthink you havesquelched 
it; but this is just what Nature—or the devil 
—wanted youtodo. In a week or so there 
are five heads in room of this one; cut off 
these, and before fall there are ten looking 
defiance at you from the same spot. It is 
like killing flies ; a dozen come to the funeral 
| of every one you kill. 
Some fields, under the plow, are always 
| infested with cockle, or with blind nettle; 
whenever the sward is broken they appear. 
Yet it is pleasant to remember that, in our 
climate, there is no weed so persistent and 
| lasting and universal as grass. Grass is the 
natural covering of the fields. There are 
but one or two weeds that it will not run out 
in a good soil. Wecrop it and mow it year 
after year, and yet, if the season favors, it is 
sure to come again. Turn a sod over, and 
sometimes the grass will reverse itself and 
grow up the other way. Fields that have 
never known the plow and never been 
seeded, are yet covered with grass. Weeds 
are Nature’s make-shift; they are quick and 
hardy, and shade the ground while the grass 
| is slowly forming beneath them; they will 
grow, also, on soil too poor or too dry for 
grass. If your grass-seed takes and thrives, 
all right; if it does not, behold the weeds 
with which Nature seeks to cover her naked- 
ness! Most weeds have some virtues ; they 
are not wholly malevolent. Even the hate- 
ful toad-flax, which nothing will eat and 
which on poor soil will run out the grass, 
affords honey for the bumble-bee. Narrow- 
| leaved plantain is readily eaten by cattle, 
and the bee gathers much pollen from it. 
The ox-eyed daisy makes tolerable hay, if 
cut before it gets ripe. The cows will eat 
the leaves of the burdock and the stinging 
nettles in the woods. But what cannot a 
cow’s tongue stand? She will crop the 
poison ivy with impunity, and I think would 
eat thistles, if she found them growing in 
| the garden. Leeks and garlics are readily 
| eaten by cattle in the spring, and are said to 
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be good for them. They kill the lice, but 
spoil the milk. Weeds that yield neither 
pasturage for bee nor herd, yet afford seeds 
for the fall and winter birds. This is true 
of most of the obnoxious weeds of the gar- 
den, and of thistles. Some of the most 
troublesome and persistent weeds have es- 
caped from cultivation, like “ live-forever,” 
a plant that defies the plow and the hoe and 
the scythe,—for it is almost an air-plant,— 
and one that nothing but grazing cattle 
will exterminate. As soon as it comes to 
the surface to breathe, they crop it, and 
its root soon perishes. Weeds are like 
rats and mice—they multiply and spread, 
though every hand is against them. In this 
country the highway is their great refuge. 


Driven from the fields by the plow and the | 


scythe, they establish themselves by the road- 
side, where they are seldom disturbed, and 
whence they keep up a sort of guerrilla 
warfare upon the farmer. Elecampane, 


milk-weed, teasles, thistles, golden-rod, and | 


many others keep a foothold here, and make 
incursions upon the land. Weeds seem to 
travel by the highway, too. 
they take the train from one section of the 
country to another, like the Colorado beetle, 
as an incursion of a strange weed is often 
first noticed along the line of the railroad. 
I was recently in a section of the country, 
well known to me, where I had never seen 
the wild carrot, and where the farmers said 
it did not exist. But one day in my ram- 
bles, I found two plants in bloom in a field 
that lay high up on the side of the mount- 
ain, and wondered where they could have 
come from. Not long after, in crossing a 
mountain several miles distant, I beheld 
a flourishing colony of the carrots by the 
road-side. ‘Here is the camp,” I said, 
“and from here the pests will distribute 
themselves over the land.” Already I could 
see little groups of them about the adjoining 
meadows. In ten or a dozen years, the far- 


mers of that section will be fighting the fire | 


that, so easy to squelch at its beginning, is 
so baffling when once it gets under full blast. 
Part of the duties of the road commissioner 
of every township should be to see that 
no noxious weeds are allowed to flourish 
unmolested by the highway. 


There will be enough weeds left to fill up | 


the waste places, however vigorous the war- 

fare we wage upon them. Nature seems 

unduly upon their side. Where she has not 

given them wings to fly with, or feet to walk 

with, she has armed them with hooks and 

claws to seize upon the skirts of every pass- 
VoL. XIX.—48. 


Indeed, I think | 


ing object, and thus get themselves dissem- 
inated. 

Of human weeds I shall not now speak 
except to observe how seedy they are, how 
they increase and multiply over the more 
valuable and highly cultivated plants. 


XII. 
AIR-FOOD. 


Ir is a very suggestive fact, which you 
may read in any of the agricultural books, 
| that growing plants—grain, grass, trees, etc., 
draw from ninety-five to ninety-eight per 
| cent. of their material from the atmosphere, 
| leaving a very small fraction to be taken 
from the earth. It is quite startling. We 
| take great pains to give the melons, and 
| 
| 





the corn, and the cauliflower good earth, 
and yet they take but a crumb from the 
soil, and make what may be called a full 
meal off the air. We bend all the resources 
of agriculture into fattening and leavening 
the land; we drain, and subsoil, and har- 
row, and pulverize ; we mix in gypsum, and 
guano, and phosphates, and prepare the 
ground as if it were so much short-cake that 
| our wheat and oats, or our grapes and 
strawberries were going to eat; and then 
along comes the agricultural chemist, and 
| tells us “ this is all very well,” but the great 
| source of plant food is the air; all your grow- 
| ing crops want of you is a little salt for sea- 
soning, a pinch of this or that for a relish. 
| But how important this pinch is. It furnishes 
the stimulus that digests the whole meal ; 
| the fertile and flowing air bathes all alike; 
| yet without the pound or so of soluble 
| salts which every ton of soil contains, and 
which it is the business of agriculture to 
keep from falling below a certain amount, 
the land would be as barren as a desert. 
| The myriad roots of the plants and trees go 
| groping and feeling their way through the 
| ground, in search of these tiny particles. 
No California gold miner, or South African 
| diamond hunter, ever sifted and searched 
the soil so thoroughly. ‘These earth ele- 
ments, potash, soda, lime, iron, magnesia, 
etc., furnish the material basis, the osseous 
frame-work of the plant; upon them the 
whole structure of the vegetable kingdom is 
built. 

Does not this fact in some way tell the 
whole story of man’s relation to the physical 
universe, to the world of sense and experi- 
ence? He, too, is a plant rooted to the 
material world by his senses, sight, hearing, 
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touch, taste, smell; through these he takes 
up the earth elements, the hard facts of 
experience, his moral and intellectual lime, 
and iron, and silica ; these form the basis of 
his knowledge; they combine endlessly with 
the deductions and intuitions of the spirit; 
they enable him to seize upon, and body 
forth the impressions that come to him 
from super-sensuous sources; in fact with- 
out them he is nothing. gut a man’s 
life is in his senses no more and no less 
than the life of the plant is in its roots; his 


head is bathed in the ideal, and thence he 
draws the elements that give scope and 
power and volume to his life. The fluid 
and plastic ideal, the cosmic and boundless 
air that the soul inhales, this is the great 
storehouse of man’s life. His knowledge, 
his ideas, his treasures of art and literature, 
have a sensuous origin, just as this fruit has 
a mineral or telluric origin; two or three 
per cent. of it came from the soil, but its 
net-work of living tissues was built up from 
the imponderable gases that swim above. 


THE GRANDISSIMES.* 


A STORY OF 


REOLE LIFE. 


By GeorGE W. CABLE, author of “Old Creole Days.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DOCTOR KEENE RECOVERS HIS BULLET. 


Ir early attracted the apothecary’s notice, 
in observing the civilization around him, that 
it kept the flimsy false bottoms in its social 
errors only by incessant reiteration. As he 
re-entered his shop, dissatisfied with him- 
self for accepting M. Grandissime’s invita- 
tion to ride, he knew by the fervent words 
which he overheard from the lips of his em- 
ployee that the f. m. c. had been making 
one of his reconnoisances, and possibly had 
ventured in to inquire for his tenant. 

“T t’ink, me, dat hanny w’ite man is a 
gen’leman; but I don’t care if a man are 
good like a h-angel, if ’e har not pu’e w’ite, 
"ow can’e be a gen’leman ?” 

Raoul’s words were addressed to a man 
who, as he rose up and handed Frowenfeld 
a note, ratified the Creole’s sentiment by a 
spurt of tobacco juice and an affirmative 
“ Hm-m.” 

The note was a lead-pencil scrawl, with- 
out date. 


“DEAR JOE: Come and see me sometime this 
evening. I am on my back in bed. Want your 
help in a little matter. 

Yours, 
KEENE. 

T have found out who —— ——” 


Frowenfeld pondered: “I have found 
out who ——” Ah! Doctor Keene 
had found out who stabbed Agricola. 

Some delays occurred in the afternoon, 
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but toward sunset the apothecary dressed 
and went out. From the doctor's bedside 
in the rue St. Louis, if not delayed beyond 
all expectation, he would proceed to visit 
the ladies at Number 1g rue Bienville. The 
air was growing cold and threatening bad 
weather. 

He found the Doctor prostrate, wasted, 
hoarse, cross, and almost too weak for 
speech. He could only whisper, as _ his 
friend approached his pillow : 

“ These vile lungs !” 

“ Hemorrhage ?” 

The invalid held up three small, freckled 
fingers. 

Joseph dared not show pity in his gaze, 
but it seemed savage not to express some 
feeling, so after standing a moment he be- 
gan to say: 

“ | am very sorry 

“You needn’t bother yourself!” whis- 
pered the Doctor, who lay frowning up- 
ward. By and by he whispered again. 

Frowenfeld bent his ear, and the little 
man, so merry when well, repeated, in a 





savage hiss : 

“ Sit down!” 

It was some time before he again broke 
the silence. 

“Tell you what I want—you to do—for 
me.” 

“Well, sir 

“ Hold on!” gasped the invalid, shutting 
his eyes with impatience,—* till I get 
through.” 

He lay a little while motionless, and then 
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drew from under his pillow a wallet, and 
from the wallet a pistol-ball. 

“Took that out—a badly neglected 
wound—last day I saw you.” Here a 
pause, an appalling cough, and by and by a 


whisper: “knew the bullet in an_ in- 
stant.” He smiled wearily. “ Peculiar 
size.” He made a feeble motion. Frow- 


enfeld guessed the meaning of it and handed 
him a pistol from a small table. The ball 
slipped softly home. “ Refused two hun- 
dred dollars—those pistols”—with a sigh 
and closed eyes. By and by again—* Pa- 
tient had smart fever—but it will be gone 
—time you get—there. Want you to— 
take care—t’ I get up.” 

*“ But, Doctor " 

The sick man turned away his face with 
a petulant frown; but presently, with an ef- 
fort at self-control, brought it back and 
whispered : 

“You mean you—not physician ?” 

“Ves.” 

“No. No more are half—doc’s. You 
can do it. Simple gun-shot wound in the 
shoulder.” A rest. “ Pretty wound; ranges” 
—he gave up the effort to describe it. 
“You'll see it.” Another rest. “ You see 
—this matter has been kept quiet so far. 
I don’t want any one—else to know—any- 
thing about it.” He sighed audibly and 
looked as though he had gone to sleep, but 
whispered again, with his eyes closed— 
“specially on culprit’s own account.” 

Frowenfeld was silent; but the invalid 
was waiting for an answer, and, not getting 
it, stirred peevishly. 

“ Do you wish me to go to-night ?” asked 
the apothecary. 

“To-morrow morning. 

“ Certainly, Doctor.” 

The invalid lay quite still for several min- 
utes, looking steadily at his friend, and finally 
let a faint smile play about his mouth,—a 
wan reminder of his habitual roguery. 

“ Good boy,” he whispered. 

Frowenfeld rose and straightened the bed- 
clothes, took a few steps about the room, 
and finally returned. The Doctor’s restless 
eye had followed him at every movement. 

“You'll go ?” 

“Yes,” replied the apothecary, hat in 
hand; “ where is it?” 

“Corner Bienville and Bourbon,—upper 
river corner,—yellow one-story house, door- 
steps on street. You know the house ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ Good-night. 





Will you ——? 


Here !—I wish you would 


send that black girl in here—as you go out 


simultaneous behavior of Aurora 


| home from Honoré’s counting-room. 
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—make me better fire—Joe!” the call was 
a ghostly whisper. 

Frowenfeld paused in the door. 

“You don’t mind my—bad 
Joe?” 

The apothecary gave one of his infrequent 
smiles. 

** No, Doctor.” 

He started toward No. 19 rue Bienville ; 
but a light, cold sprinkle set in, and he 
turned back toward his shop. No sooner 
had the rain got him there than it stopped, 
as rain sometimes will do. 


manners, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WARS WITHIN THE BREAST. 


THE next morning came in frigid and 


gray. ‘The unseasonable numerals which 
the meteorologist recorded in his tables 


| might have provoked a superstitious lover 


of better weather to suppose that Monsieur 
Danny, the head imp of discord, had been 
among the aérial currents. The passionate 
southern sky, looking down and seeing some 
six thousand to seventy-five hundred of her 
favorite children disconcerted and shivering, 
tried in vain, for two hours, to smile upon 
them with a little frozen sunshine, and finally 
burst into tears. 

In thus giving way to despondency, it is 
sad to say, the sky was closely imitating the 
Nancan- 
Never was pretty lady in cheerier 
than that in which had come 
Hard 
would it be to find the material with which 
to build again the castles-in-air that 
founded upon two or three little discoveries 
there made. Should she tell them to Clo- 
tilde? Ah! and for what? No, Clotilde 
was a dear daughter—ha! few women were 
capable of having such a daughter as Clo- 
tilde; but there were things about which 
she was entirely too scrupulous. So, when 
she had come in from that errand, profoundly 
satisfied that she would in future hear no 
more about the rent than she might choose 
to hear, she had been too shrewd to expose 
herself to her daughter’s catechising. She 
would save her little revelations for dis- 
closure when they might be used to advan- 
tage. As she threw her bonnet upon the 
bed, she exclaimed, in a tone of gentle and 
wearied reproach : 

“Why did you not remind me that M. 
Honoré Grandissime, that precious some- 
body-great, has the honor to rejoice in a 


nou. 


mood she 


she 
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quadroon half-brother of the same illustrious 
name? Why did you not remind me, eh?” 

“Ah! and you know it as well as A, B, 
C,” playfully retorted Clotilde. 


“Well, guess which one is our landiord ?” 


“ Which one ?” 


“ Ma foi! how do J know? I had to | 
wait a shameful long time to see Monsieur 


le prince,—just because I am a De Grapion, 
I know. When at last I saw hin, he says, 
‘ Madame, this is the other Honoré Gran- 
dissime.’ There, you see we are the victims 
of a conspiracy; if I go to the other, he 
will send me back to the first. 
tilde, my darling,” cried the speaker, beam- 
ingly, “ dismiss all fear and care; we shall 
have no more trouble about it.” 

“ And how, indeed, do you know that?” 

“Something tells it to me in my ear. I 
feel it! ‘Trust in Providence, my child. 
Look at me, how happy I am; but you— 
you never trust in Providence. That is why 
we have so much trouble,—because you 
don’t trust in Providence. Oh! I am so 
hungry, let us have dinner.” 

“What sort of a person is M. Grandis- 
sime in his appearance?” asked Clotilde, 
over their feeble excuse for a dinner. 

“What sort? Do you imagine I had 
nothing better to do than notice whether a 
Grandissime is good-looking or not? For 
all I know to the contrary, he is some 
more rice, please, my dear.” 

But this light-heartedness did not last 





But, Clo- | 


| 





icy gray morning; and, to make her misery 
still greater, she found, on dressing, that an 
accident had overtaken her, which she knew 
to be a trustworthy sign of love grown cold. 
She had lost—alas! how can we communi- 
cate it in English !—a small piece of lute- 
string ribbon, about so dong, which she used 
for—not a necktie exactly, but 

And she hunted and hunted, and couldn't 
bear to give up the search, and sat down to 
breakfast and ate nothing, and rose up and 
searched again (not that she cared for the 
omen), and struck the hound with the 
broom, and broke the broom, and hunted 
again, and looked out the front window, and 
saw the rain beginning to fall, and dropped 
into a chair—crying, “Oh! Clotilde, my 
child, my child! the rent collector will be 
here Saturday and turn us into the street!” 
and so fell a-weeping. 

A little tear-letting lightened her unreveal- 
able burden, and she rose, rejoicing that 
Clotilde had happened to be out of eye-and- 
ear-shot. The scanty fire in the fire-place 
was ample to warm the room; the fire 
within her made it too insufferably hot! 
Rain or no rain, she parted the window- 
curtains and lifted the sash. What a mark 
for Love’s arrow she was, as, at the window, 





| she stretched her two arms upward! And, 


“right so,” who should chance to come 
cantering by, the big drops of rain pattering 
after him, but the knightliest man in that old 


| town, and the fittest to perfect the fine old- 


long. It was based on an unutterable secret, | 
all her own, about which she still had trem- | 


bling doubts; this, too, notwithstanding her 
consultation of the dark oracles. She was 
going to stop that. 
charms and spells themselves bring bad luck. 
Moreover, the practice, indulged in to ex- 
cess, was wicked, and she had promised 
Clotilde,—that droll little saint,—to resort 
to them no more. Hereafter, she should 
do nothing of the sort, except, to be sure, 
to take such ordinary precautions against 
misfortune as casting upon the floor a little 
of whatever she might be eating or drink- 
ing to propitiate M. Assonquer. She would 
have liked, could she have done it without 
fear of detection, to pour upon the front 
door-sill an oblation of beer sweetened with 


In the long run, these | 


black molasses to Papa Lébat (who keeps | 


the invisible keys of all doors that admit 


suitors), but she dared not; and then, the | 
hound would surely have licked it up. Ah | 


me! was she forgetting that she was a 
widow ? 


She was in poor plight to meet the all but | 


fashioned poetry of the scene! 

“ Clotilde,” said Aurora, turning from her 
mirror, whither she had hastened to see if 
her face showed signs of tears (Clotilde was 
entering the room), “ we shall never be turned 
out of this house by Honoré Grandissime!” 

“Why?” asked Clotilde, stopping short 
in the floor, forgetting Aurora’s trust in 
Providence, and expecting to hear that M. 
Grandissime had been found dead in his 
bed. 

“Because I saw him just now; he rode 
by on horseback. A man with that noble 
face could never do such a thing /” 

The astonished Clotilde looked at her 
mother searchingly. This sort of speech 
about a Grandissime? But Aurora was the 
picture of innocence. 

Clotilde uttered a derisive laugh. 

“ Impertinente /” exclaimed the other, 
laboring not to join in it. 

“ Ah-h-h!” cried Clotilde, in the same 
mood, “and what face had he when he 
wrote that letter? ” 

“ What face?” 
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“ Yes, what face ?” 

“TI do not know what face you mean,” 
said Aurora. 

“What face,” repeated Clotilde, “had 
Monsieur Honoré de Grandissime on the 
day that he wrote $4 

“Ah, f-fah!” cried Aurora, and turned 
away, “you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about! You make me wish sometimes 
that I were dead!” 

Clotilde had gone and shut down the 
sash, as it began to rain hard and blow. 
As she was turning away, her eye was 
attracted by an object at a distance. 

“ What is it?” asked Aurora, from a seat 
before the fire. 

“Nothing,” said Clotilde, weary of the 
sensational,—“a man in the rain.” 

It was the apothecary of the rue Royale, 
turning from that street toward the rue 
Bourbon, and bowing his head against the 
swirling norther. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
FROWENFELD KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT. 


Doctor KEENE, his ill-humor slept off, 
lay in bed in a quiescent state of great men- 
tal enjoyment. At times he would smile 
and close his eyes, open them again and 
murmur to himself, and turn his head lan- 


. . . | 
guidly and smile again. And when the 


rain and wind, all tangled together, came 
against the window with a whirl and a slap, 
his smile broadened almost to laughter. 

“ He’s in it,” he murmured, “ he’s just 
about getting there, I would give fifty dol- 
lars to see him when he first gets into the 
house and sees where he is.” 

As this wish was finding expression on 
the lips of the little sick man, Joseph Frow- 
enfeld was making room on a narrow door- 
step for the outward opening of a pair of 
small batten doors, upon which he had 
knocked with the vigorous haste of a man 
in the rain. A; they parted, he hurriedly 
helped them open, darted within, heedless 
of the odd black shape which shuffled out 
of his way, wheeled and clapped them shut 
again, swung down the bar and then turned, 
and with the good-natured face that prop- 
erly goes with a ducking, looked to see 
where he was. 

One object—around which everything 
else instantly became nothing —set his 
gaze. On the high bed, whose hangings of 


blue we have already described, silently re- 
garding the intruder with a pair of eyes that 





sent an icy thrill through him and fastened 
him where he stood, lay Palmyre Philos- 
ophe. Her dress was a long, snowy morn- 
ing-gown, wound loosely about at the waist 
with a cord and tassel of scarlet silk; a 
bright-colored woolen shawl covered her 
from the waist down, and a necklace of red 
coral heightened to its utmost her untam- 
able beauty. 

An instantaneous indignation against 
Doctor Keene set the face of the speechless 
apothecary on fire, and this, being as instan- 
taneously comprehended by the philosophe, 
was the best of introductions. Yet, her 
gaze did not change. 

The Congo negress broke the spell with a 
bristling protest, all in African b’s and k’s, 
but hushed and drew off at a single word 
of command from her mistress. 

In Frowenfeld’s mind an angry determina- 
tion was taking shape, to be neither tnfled 
with nor contemned. And this again the 
quadroon discerned, before he was himself 
aware of it. 

“Doctor Keene” he began, but 
stopped, so uncomfortable were her eyes. 

She did not stir or reply. 

Then he bethought him with astart, and 
took off his dripping hat. 

At this a perceptible sparkle of imperious 
approval shot along her glance; it gave 
the apothecary speech. 

“The doctor is sick, and has asked me 
to dress your wound.” 

She made the slightest discernible motion 
of the head, remained for a moment silent, 
and then, still with the same eye, motioned 
her hand toward a chair near a comfortable 
fire. 

He sat down. It would be well to dry 
himself. He drew near the hearth and let 
his gaze fall into the fire. When he pres- 
ently lifted his eyes and looked full upon 
the woman with a steady, candid glance, 
she was regarding him with apparent cold- 
ness, but with secret diligence and scrutiny, 
and a yet more inward and secret surprise 
and admiration. Hard rubbing was bring- 
ing out the grain of the apothecary. But 
she presently suppressed the feeling. She 
hated men. 

But Frowenfeld, even while his eyes met 
hers, could not resent her hostility. This 
monument of the shame of two races—this 
poisonous blossom of crime growing out of 
crime—this final, unanswerable white man’s 
accuser—this would-be murderess—what 
ranks and companies would have to stand 
up in the Great Day with her and answer 
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as accessory before the fact! He looked | 
again into the fire. 

The patient spoke : 

“ Eh bi'n, Miché?” UHer look was se- 
vere, but less aggressive. The shuffle of the | 
old negress’s feet was heard and she ap- 
peared bearing warm and cold water and 
fresh bandages; after depositing them she | 
tarried. 

“Your fever is gone,” said Frowenfeld, 
standing by the bed. He had laid his fingers 
on her wrist. She brushed them off and 
once more turned full upon him the cold 
hostility of her passionate eyes. 

The apothecary, instead of blushing, | 
turned pale. 
“You—” He was going to say, “ You | 

| 
| 


, 


insult me;” but his lips came tightly to 
gether. Two big cords appeared between 
his brows, and his biue eyes spoke for him. 
Then, as the returning blood rushed even 
to his forehead, he said, speaking his words | 
one by one: 

“ Please understand that you must trust | 
me.” 

She may not have understood his Eng- 
lish, but she comprehended, nevertheless. 
She looked up fixedly for a moment, then 
passively closed her eyes. Then she turned, 
and Frowenfeld put out one strong arm, 
helped her to a sitting posture on the side | 
of the bed and drew the shawl about her. 

“Zizi,” she said, and the negress, who had 
stood perfectly still since depositing the 
water and bandages, came forward and pro- 
ceeded to bare the philosophe’s superb 
shoulder. As Frowenfeld again put for- 
ward his hand, she lifted her own as if to 
prevent him, but he kindly and firmly put it 
away and addressed himself with silent dili- | 
gence to his task; and by the time he had | 
finished, his womanly touch, his command- | 
ing gentleness, his easy dispatch, had in- | 
spired Palmyre not only with a sense of 
safety, comfort, and repose, but with a 
pleased wonder. 

This woman had stood all her life, with 
dagger drawn, on the defensive against 
what certainly was to her an unmerciful 
world. With possibly one exception, the | 
man now before her was the only one she 
had ever encountered whose speech and 
gesture were clearly keyed to that profound 
respect which is woman’s first, foundation 
claim on man. And yet by inexorable de- 
cree, she belonged to what we used to call 
“the happiest people under the sun.” We | 
ought to stop saying that. 

So far as Palmyre knew, the entire mas- | 


culine wing of the mighty and exalted race, 
three-fourths of whose blood bequeathed 
her none of its prerogatives, regarded her 
as legitimate prey. ‘The man before her 
did not. There lay the fundamental differ- 
ence that, in her sight, as soon as she 


| discovered it, glorified him. Before this 


assurance the cold fierceness of her eyes 
gave way, and a friendlier light from them 
rewarded the apothecary’s final touch. He 
called for more pillows, made a nest of them, 
and, as she let herself softly into it, directed 
his next consideration toward his hat and 
the door. 

It was many an hour after he had backed 
out into the trivial remains of the rain-storm 
before he could replace with more tranquil- 
izing images the vision of the philosophe 
reclining among her pillows, in the act of 
making that uneasy movement of her fin- 


| gers upon the collar button of her robe, 


which women make when they are uncer- 
tain about the perfection of their dishabille, 
and giving her inaudible adieu with the 
majesty of an empress. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FROWENFELD MAKES AN ARGUMENT. 
On the afternoon of the same day on 
which Frowenfeld visited the house of the 


philosphe, the weather, which had been so 
unfavorable to his late plans, changed ; the 


| rain ceased, the wind drew around to the 


south, and the barometer promised a clear 
sky. Wherefore he decided to leave his 
business, when he should have made his 
evening weather notes, to the care of M. 
Raoul Innerarity, and venture to test both 
Mademoiselle Clotilde’s repellent attitude 
and Aurora’s seeming cordiality at No. 19 
rue Bienville. 

Why he should go was a question which 
the apothecary felt himself but partially pre: 
pared to answer. What necessity called 
him, what good was to be effected, what 
was to happen next, were points he would 
have liked to be clearupon. ‘That he should 
be going merely because he was invited to 
come—merely for the pleasure of breathing 
their atmosphere—that he should be su- 
pinely gravitating toward them—this con- 
clusion he positively could not allow; no, 
no ; the love of books and the fear of women 
alike protested. 

True, they were a part of that book 
which is pronounced “the proper study of 
mankind,”—indeed, that was probably the 
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reason which he sought: he was going to 
contemplate them as a frontispiece to that 
unwriteable volume which he had undertaken 
to con. Also, there was a charitable mo- 
tive. Doctor Keene, months before, had 
expressed a deep concern regarding their 
lack of protection and even of daily pro- 
vision; he must quietly look into that. 
Would some unforeseen circumstance shut 
him off this evening again from this very 
proper use of time and opportunity ? 


As he was sitting at the table in his back | 


room, registering his sunset observations, 
and wondering what would become of him 
if Aurora should be out and that other in, 
he was startled by a loud, deep voice ex- 
claiming, close behind him : 

‘ Eh, bien ! Monsieur le Professeur /” 

Frowenfeld knew by the tone, before he 
looked behind him, that he would find 
M. Agricola Fusilier very red in the face; 
and when he looked, the only qualifica- 
tion he could make was that the citizen’s 
countenance was not so ruddy as the 
red handkerchief in which his arm was 
hanging. 

“What have you there?” slowly con- 
tinued the patriarch, taking his free hand 
off his fettered arm and laying it upon the 
page as Frowenfeld hurriedly rose, and en- 
deavored to shut the book. 

“Some private memoranda,” answered 
the meteorologist, managing to get one 
page turned backward, reddening with con- 
fusion and indignation, and noticing that 
Agricola’s spectacles were upside down. 

“Private! Eh? No such thing, sir! 
Professor Frowenfeld, allow me” (a classic 
oath) “to say to your face, sir, that you 
are the most brilliant and the most valuable 
man—of your years—in afflicted Louisiana! 
Ha!” (reading): “ * Morning observation ; 
Cathedral clock, 7 A. M. Thermometer 
70 degrees.’ Ha! ‘ Hygrometer 15’—but 
this is not to-day’s weather? Ah! no. 
Ha! ‘Barometer 30.380.’ Ha! ‘Sky, 
cloudy, dark; wind, south, light.” Ha! 
‘River rising.” Ha! Professor Frowen- 
feld, when will you give your splendid serv- 
ices to your section? You must tell me, 
my son, for I ask you, my son, not from 
curiosity, but out of impatient interest.” 

“I cannot say that I shall ever publish 
my tables,” 
book. 

“Then, sir, in the name of Louisiana,” 
thundered the old man, clinging to the book, 
“I can! They shall be published! Ah! 
yes, dear Frowenfeld. The book, of course, 


replied the “ son,” pulling at the | 





| will be in French, eh? You would not so 
affront the most sacred prejudices of -the 
noble people to whom you owe everything 
as to publish it in English? You—ah! 
have we torn it ?” 

“ I] do not write French,” said the apothe- 
cary, laying the torn edges together. 

“ Professor Frowenfeld, men are born for 
each other. What do I behold before me? 
I behold before me, in the person of my 
gifted young friend, a supplement to myself! 
Why has Nature strengthened the soul of 
Agricola to hold the crumbling fortress of 
this body until these eyes—which were 
once, my dear boy, as proud and piercing as 
the battle steed’s—have become dim ?” 

Joseph’s insurmountable respect for gray 
hairs kept him standing, but he did not 
respond with any conjecture as to Nat- 
ure’s intentions, and there was a _ stern 
silence. 

The crumbling fortress resumed, his voice 
pitched low like the beginning of the long 
roll. He knew Nature’s design. 

“ It wasin order that you, Professor Frow- 
enfeld, might become my vicar! Your 
book shall be in French! We must give 
ita wide scope! It shall contain valuable 
geographical, topographical, biographical, 
and historical notes. It shall contain com- 
plete lists of all the officials in the prov- 
ince (1 don’t say territory, I say province) 
with their salaries—and perquisites; ah! 
we will expose that! And—ha! I will 
write some political essays for it. Raoul 
shall illustrate it. Honoré shall give you 
money to publish it. Ah! Professor Frow- 
| enfeld, the star of your fame is rising out 
of the waves of oblivion! Come—lI dropped 
in purposely to ask you—come across the 
street and take a glass of é1fia with Agric- 
ola Fusilier.” 

This crowning honor the apothecary was 
insane enough to decline, and Agricola went 
away with many professions of endearment, 
but secretly offended because Joseph had not 
asked about his wound. 

All the same the apothecary, without loss 
of time, departed for thé yellow-washed 
cottage, No. 19 rue Bienville. 

“ To-morrow, at four Pp. M.,” he said to 
himself, “ if the weather is favorable, I ride 
with M. Grandissime.” 

He almost saw his books and instruments 
look up at him reproachfully. 

The ladies were at home. Aurora her- 
self opened the door, and Clotilde came 
forward from the bright fire-place with a 
| cordiality never before so unqualified. 
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There was something about these ladies— | 


in their simple, but noble grace, in their 
half-Gallic, half-classic beauty, in a jocund 
buoyancy mated to an amiable dignity— 
that made them appear to the scholar as 
though they had just bounded into life from 
the garlanded procession of some old fresco. 
The resemblance was not a little helped on 
by the costume of the late Revolution (most 
acceptably chastened and belated by the 
distance from Paris). 


Their black hair, | 


| 


somewhat heavier on Clotilde’s head, where | 
| ciety, climate, education,—all those large, 


it rippled once or twice, was knotted ez 
Grecque, and adorned only with the spoils 
of a nosegay given to Clotilde by a chival- 
ric small boy in the home of her music- 
scholar. 

“We was expectin’ you since several 
days,” said Clotilde, as the three sat down 
before the fire, Frowenfeld in a cushioned 
chair whose moth-holes had been carefully 
darned. 

Frowenfeld intimated, with tolerable com- 
posure, that matters beyond his control 
had delayed his coming beyond his in- 
tention. 

“You gedd’n’ ridge,” said Aurora, drop- 
ping her wrists across each other. 

Frowenfeld, for once, laughed outright, 
and it seemed so odd in him to do so that 
both the ladies followed his example. The 
ambition to be rich had never entered his 
thought, although, in an unemotional, Ger- 
man way, he was prospering in a little city 
where wealth was daily pouring in, and a 
man had only to keep step, so to say, to 
march into possessions. 

* You hought to ’ave a mo’ larger sto’ an’ 
some clerque,” pursued Aurora. 

The apothecary answered that he was 
contemplating the enlargement of his pres- 
ent place or removal to a roomier, and that 
he had already employed an assistant. 

“Qo it 1s, Sieur Frowenfel’ ?” 

Clotilde turned toward the questioner a 
remonstrative glance. 

“His name,” replied Frowenfeld, betray- 
ing a slight embarrassment, “ is—Innerarity ; 
Mr. Raoul Innerarity ; he is 

“Ee pain’ dad pigtu’ w’at ’angin’ in yo’ 
window ?” 

Clotilde’s remonstrance rose to a slight 
movement and a murmur. 





Whereat Aurora laughed again, leaning 
over and touching Clotilde’s knee with one 
finger. 

“ An excellen’ drug cl’—ha, ha, ha! oh!” 

“You muz podden uz, M’sieuw’ Frowen- 
fel’,” said Clotilde, with forced gravity. 

Aurora sighed her participation in the 
apology; and, a few moments later, the 
apothecary and both ladies (the one as fond 
of the abstract as the other two were igno- 
rant of the concrete) were engaged in an 
animated, running discussion on art, so- 


secondary desiderata which seem of first 
importance to young ambition and secluded 
beauty, flying to and fro among these sub- 
jects with all the liveliness and uncertainty 
of a game of pussy-wants-a-corner. 
Frowenfeld had never before spent such 
an hour. At its expiration, he had so well 
held his own against both the others, that 
the three had settled down to this sort of 


| entertainment: Aurora would make an as- 


sertion, or Clotilde would ask a question; 
and Frowenfeld, moved by that frankness 


|; and ardent zeal for truth which had en- 


listed the early friendship of Doctor Keene, 
amused and attracted Honoré Grandissime, 
won the confidence of the f. m. c., and 
tamed the fiery distrust and enmity of Pal- 
myre, would present his opinions without 
the thought of a reservation either in him- 
self or his hearers. On their part, they 
would sit in deep attention, shielding their 
faces from the fire, and responding to enun- 
ciations directly contrary to their convictions 
with an occasional “ yes-seh,” or “ ceddenly,” 
or “of coze,” or,—prettier affirmation still, 
—a solemn drooping of the eyelids, a slight 
compression of the lips, and a low, slow 
declination of the head. 

“The bane of all Creole art-effort ”"—(we 
take up the apothecary’s words at a point 
where Clotilde was leaning forward and 
slightly frowning in an honest attempt to 
comprehend his condensed English)}—“ the 


| bane of all Creole art-effort, so far as I 


have seen it, is amateurism.” 
“ Amateu—” murmured Clotilde, a little 


| beclouded on the main word and distracted 


Frowenfeld answered in the affirmative, | 
and possibly betrayed the faint shadow of a 


smile. The response was a peal of laughter 
from both ladies. 

“He is an excellent drug clerk,” said 
Frowenfeld, defensively. 


by a French difference of meaning, but 
planting an elbow on one knee in the genu- 
ineness of her attention, and responding 
with a bow. 

“That is to say,” said Frowenfeld, apolo- 
gizing for the homeliness of his further 
explanation by a smile, “a kind of ambitious 
indolence that lays very large eggs, but can 
neither see the necessity for building a nest 
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beforehand, nor command the patience to 
hatch the eggs afterward.” 

“ Of coze,” said Aurora. 

“It is a great pity,” said the sermonizer, 
looking at the face of Clotilde, elongated in 
the brass andiron; and, after a pause: 
“ Nothing on earth can take the place of 
hard and patient labor. But that, in this 
community, is not esteemed; most sorts of 
it are contemned; the humbler sorts are 
despised, and the higher are regarded 
with mingled patronage and commiseration. 
Most of those who come to my shop with 
their efforts at art, hasten to explain, either 
that they are merely seeking pastime, or else 
that they are driven to their course by 
want; and if I advise them to take their 
work back and finish it, they take it back 
and never return. Industry is not only de- 
spised, but has been degraded and disgraced, 
handed over into the hands of African 
savages.” 

“ Doze Creole’ is /ezsy,” said Aurora. 

“That is a hard word to apply to those 
who do not consciously deserve it,” said 
Frowenfeld ; “but if they could only wake 
up to the fact,—find it out themselves ” 

“ Ceddenly,” said Clotilde. 

“Sieur Frowenfel’,” said Aurora, leaning 
her head on one side, “ some pipple thing it 
is doze climade; ’ow you lag doze cli- 
made ? ” 

“TI do not suppose,” replied the visitor, 
“there is a more delightful climate in the 
world.” 

“ Ah-h-h! ”—both ladies at once, in a low, 
gracious tone of acknowledgment. 

“T thing Louisiana is a paradize-me!’ 
said Aurora. “ W’ere you goin’ fin’ sudge 
a h-air?” She respired a sample of it. 
“Were you goin’ fin’ sudge a so ridge 
groun’? De weed’ in my bag yard is 
twenny-five feet ‘igh!” 

“Ah! maman!” 

“Twenty-six!” said Aurora, correcting 
herself. “ W’ere you fin’ sudge a reever lag 
dad Mississippi ? Ox dit,” she said, turning 
to Clotilde, “ gue ses eaux ont la propriété de 
contribuer méme a multiplier Pespice humaine 
—ha, ha, ha!” 

Clotilde turned away an unmoved coun- 
tenance to hear Frowenfeld. 

Frowenfeld had contracted a habit of 
falling into meditation whenever the French 
language left him out of the conversation. 

“ Yes,” he said, breaking a contemplative 
pause, “the climate is “ae comfortable and 
the soil too rich,—though I do not think it 
is entirely on their account that the people 





’ 





who enjoy them are so sadly in arrears to 
the civilized world.” He blushed with the 
fear that his talk was bookish, and felt grate- 
ful to Clotilde for seeming to understand his 
simple speech. 

“ W’ad you fin’ de rizzon is, Sieur Frow- 
enfel’ ?” she asked. 

“T do not wish to philosophize,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Mais, go hon.” “ Mais, go ahade,” said 
both ladies, settling themselves. 

“It is largely owing,” exclaimed Frowen- 
feld, with sudden fervor, “to a defective 
organization of society, which keeps this 
community, and will continue to keep it for 
an indefinite time to come, entirely unpre- 
pared and disinclined to follow the course 
of modern thought.” 

“ Of coze,” murmured Aurora, who had 
lost her bearings almost at the first word. 

“One great general subject of thought 


now is human rights,—universal human 
rights. The entire literature of the world 


is becoming tinctured with contradictions 
of the dogmas upon which society in this 
section is built. Human rights is, of all 
subjects, the one upon which this community 
is most violently determined to hear no dis- 
cussion. It has pronounced that slavery 
and caste are right, and sealed up the whole 
subject. What, then, will they do with the 
world’s literature? They will coldly decline 
to look at it, and will become, more and 
more as the world moves on, a compara- 
tively illiterate people.” 

“ Bud, ’Sieur Frowenfel’,” said Clotilde, 
as Frowenfeld paused,—Aurora was stunned 
to silence,—“ de Unitee State’ goin’ pud 
doze nigga free, aind it?” 

Frowenfeld pushed his hair hard back. 
He was in the stream now, and might as 
well go through. 

“T have heard that charge made, even 
by some Americans. I do not know. But 
there is a slavery that no legislation can 
abolish,—the slavery of caste. That, like 
all the slaveries on earth, is a double bond- 
age. And what a bondage it is which com- 
pels a community, in order to preserve its 
established tyrannies, to walk behind the 
rest of the intelligent world! What a bond- 
age is that which incites a people to adopt 
a system of social and civil distinctions, pos- 
sessing all the enormities and none of the 
advantages of those systems which Europe 
is learning to despise! This system, more- 
over, is only kept up by a flourish of weap- 
ons. We have here what you may call an 
armed aristocracy. The class over which 
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these instruments of main force are held is 
chosen for its servility, ignorance, and cow- 
ardice ; hence, indolence in the ruling class. 
When a man’s social or civil standing is not 
dependent on his knowing how to read, he 
is not likely to become a scholar.” 

“ Of coze,” said Aurora, with a pensive 
respiration, “ I thing id is doze climade,” and 
the apothecary stopped, as a man should 
who finds himself unloading large philoso- 
phy in a little parlor. 
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“T thing, me, dey hought to pud doze | 


quadroon free ?” It was Clotilde who spoke, 


ending with the rising inflection to indicate 
the tentative character of this daringly pre- 
mature declaration. 

Frowenfeld did not answer hastily. 

“ The quadroons,” said he, “ want a great 
deal more than mere free papers can secure 
them. Emancipation before the law, though 
it may be a right which man has no right to 
withhold, to them little more than a 
mockery until they achieve emancipation in 
the minds and good will of the people— 
‘the people,’ did I say? I mean the ruling 
class.” He stopped again. One must in- 
evitably feel a little silly, setting up tenpins 
for ladies who are too polite, even if able, to 
bowl them down. 

Aurora and the visitor began to speak 


1S 


simultaneously ; both apologized, and Au- | 


rora said: 

“Sieur Frowenfel’, w’en I was a Iill’ girl,” 
—and Frowenfeld knew that he was going 
to hear the story of Palmyre. Clotilde 
moved, with the obvious intention to mend 
the fire. Aurora asked, in French, why she 
did not call the cook to do it, and Frowen- 
feld said, “ Let me,”—threw on some wood, 
and took a seat nearer Clotilde. Aurora 
had the floor. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AURORA AS A HISTORIAN, 

Aas! the phonograph was invented three- 
quarters of a century too late. If type could 
entrap one-half the pretty oddities of Au- 
rora’s speech,—the arch, the pathetic, the 
grave, the earnest, the matter-of-fact, the 
ecstatic tones of her voice,—nay, could it 
but reproduce the movement of her hands, 
the eloquence of her eyes, or the shapings 
of her mouth,—ah! but type—even the 


phonograph—is such an inadequate thing! 
Sometimes she laughed; sometimes Clo- 
tilde, unexpectedly to herself, joined her ; 
and twice or thrice she provoked a similar 





demonstration from the ox-like apothecary, 
—to her own intense amusement. Some- 
times she shook her head in solemn scorn ; 
and, when Frowenfeld, at a certain point 
where Palmyre’s fate locked hands for a 
time with that of Bras-Coupé, asked a fervid 
question concerning that strange personage, 
tears leaped into her eyes, as she said : 

“ Ah! ’Sieur Frowenfel’, iv I tra to tell de 
sto’y of Bras-Coupé, I goin’ to cry lag a lill 
bebby.” 

The account of the childhood days upon 
the plantation at Cannes Brulée may be 
passed by. It was early in Palmyre’s fif- 
teenth year that that Kentuckian, ‘ mutual 
friend’ of her master and Agricola, prevailed 
with M. de Grapion to send her to the 
paternal Grandissime mansion,—a compli- 
mentary gift, through Agricola, to Mademoi- 
selle, his niece,—returnable ten years after 
date. 

The journey was made in safety; and, 
by and by, Palmyre was presented to her 
new mistress. The occasion was notable. 
Fn a great chair in the center sat the grand- 
pere, a Chevalier de Grandissime, whose 
business had narrowed down to sitting on 
the front verandah and wearing his decora- 
tions,—the cross of St. Louis being one; on 
his right, Colonel Numa Grandissime, with 
one arm dropped around Honoré, then a 
boy of Palmyre’s age, expecting to be off in 
sixty days for France; and on the left, with 
Honoré’s fair sister nestled against her, 
“Madame Numa,” as the Creoles would 
call her, a stately woman and beautiful, a 
great admirer of her brother Agricola. (Au- 
rora took pains to explain that she received 
these minutiz from Palmyre herself in later 
years.) One other member of the group 
was a young don of some twenty years’ age, 
not an inmate of the house, but only a 
cousin of Aurora on her deceased mother’s 
side. To make the affair complete, and as 
a seal to this tacit Grandissime-de Grapion 
treaty, this sole available representative of 


| the “ other side” was made a guest for the 


evening. Like the true Spaniard that he 
was, Don José Martinez (whose initials the 
reader will remember seeing on Honoré’s 
saddle) fell deeply in love with Honoré’s 
sister. Then there came Agricola leading 
in Palmyre. There were others, for the 
Grandissime mansion was always full of 
Grandissimes ; but this was the central 
group. 

In this house Palmyre grew to woman- 
hood, retaining without interruption the 
place into which she seemed to enter by 
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right of indisputable superiority over all 
competitors,—the place of favorite attend- 
ant to the sister of Honoré. Attendant, 
we say, for servant she never seemed. She 
grew tall, arrowy, lithe, imperial, diligent, 
neat, thorough, silent. Her new mistress, 
though scarcely at all her senior, was yet 
distinctly her mistress ; she had that through 
her Fusilier blood; experience was just then 
beginning to show that the Fusilier Grandis- 
sime was a superb variety; she was a mis- 
tress one could wish to obey. Palmyre loved 
her, and through her contact ceased, for a 
time at least, to be the pet leopard she had 
been at the Cannes Brulée. 

Honoré went away to Paris only sixty 
days after Palmyre entered the house. But 
even that was not soon enough. 

“Sieur Frowenfel’,” said Aurora, in her 
recital, “ Palmyre, she never tole me dad, 
mais 1 am shoe, shoe dad she fall in love 
wid Honoré Grandissime. ‘Sieur Frowen- 
fel’, I thing dad Honoré Grandissime is one 
bad man, ent it? Whad you thing, ’Sieur 
Frowenfel’ ?” 

“T think, as I said to you the last time, 
that he is one of the best, as I know that he 
is one of the kindest and most enlightened 
gentlemen in the city,” said the apothecary. 

* Ah, ’Sieur Frowenfel’! ha, ha!” 

“ That is my conviction.” 

The lady went on with her story. 

“ Hanny’ow, I know she covtinue in love 
wid ’im all doze ten year’ w’at ’e been gone. 
She baig Mademoiselle Grandissime to wrad 


dad ledder to my papa to ass to kip her two | 


years mo’.” 

Here Aurora carefully omitted that episode 
which Doctor Keene had related to Frowen- 
feld,—her own marriage and removal to 
Fausse Riviére, the visit of her husband to 
the city, his unfortunate and finally fatal 
affair with Agricola, and the surrender of all 
her land and slaves to that successful duelist. 

M. de Grapion, through all that, stood by 
his engagement concerning Palmyre; and, 
at the end of ten years, to his own astonish- 
ment, responded favorably to a letter from 
Honoré’s sister, irresistible for its goodness, 
good sense, and eloquent pleading, asking 
leave to detain Palmyre two years longer; 
but this response came only after the old 
master and his pretty, stricken Aurora had 
wept over it until they were weak and gentle, 
—and was not a response either, but only a 
silent consent. 

Shortly before the return of Honoré—and 
here it was that Aurora took up again the 
thread of her account—while his mother, 
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long-widowed, reigned in the paternal man- 


| sion, with Agricola for her manager, Bras- 


Coupé appeared. From that advent and 
the long and varied mental sufferings which 
its consequences brought upon her, sprang 
that second change in Palmyre, which made 
her finally untamable, and ended in a manu- 
mission, granted her more for fear than for 
conscience’ sake. When Aurora attempted 
to tell those experiences, even leaving Bras- 
Coupé as much as might be out of the 
recital, she choked with tears at the very 
start, stopped, laughed, and said : 

“ Cest tout—daz all. ‘Sieur Frowenfel’, 
oo you fine dad pigtu’ to loog lag, yonnah, 
hon de wall ?” 

She spoke as if he might have overlooked 
it, though twenty times, at least, in the last 
hour, she had seen him glance at it. 

“Itisa good likeness,” said the apothe- 
cary, turning to Clotilde, yet showing him- 
self somewhat puzzled in the matter of the 
costume, 

The ladies laughed. 

“ Daz ma grade-gran’-mamma,” said Clo 
tilde. 

“Dass one fille a la cassette,” said Au- 
rore, “my gran’-muzzah ; mazs, ad de sem 
tam id is Clotilde.” She touched her 
daughter under the chin with a ringed fin- 
ger. “Clotilde is my gran’-mamma.” 

Frowenfeld rose to go. 

‘You muz come again, ’Sieur Frowen- 
fel’,” said both ladies, in a breath. 

What could he say ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A RIDE AND A RESCUE. 

“ Dovuane or Bienville ?” 

Such was the choice presented by Hon- 
oré Grandissime to Joseph Frowenfeld, as 
the former on a lively brown colt and the 
apothecary on a nervy chestnut, fell into a 
gentle, preliminary trot while yet in the rue 
Royale, looked after by that great admirer 
of both, Raoul Innerarity. 

“ Douane ?” said Frowenfeld. 
the street we call Custom-house.) 
“ Tt has mud-holes,” objected Honoré. 

“ Well, then, the rue du Canal ?” 

“ The canal—I can smell it frhom heah. 
Why not rhue Bienville ?” 

Frowenfeld said he did not know. (We 
give the statement for what it is worth.) 

Notice their route. A spirit of perversity 


(It was 


seems to have entered into the very topog- 
raphy of this quarter. 


They turned up the 
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rue Bienville (up is toward the river) ; 
reaching the levee, they took their course 
up the shore of the Mississippi (almost due 
south), and broke into a lively gallop on the 
Tchoupitoulas road, which in those days 
skirted that margin of theriver nearest the 
sunsetting, namely, the eastern bank. 

Conversation moved sluggishly for a 
time, halting upon trite topics or swinging 
easily from polite inquiry to mild affirmation, 
and back again. They were men of thought, 
these two, and one of them did not fully un- 
derstand why he was in his present position ; 
hence some reticence. It was one of those 
afternoons in March that make one wonder 
how the rest of the world avoids emigrating 
to Louisiana in a body. 

“Ts not the season early ?” asked Frow- 
enfeld. 

M. Grandissime believed it was; but then 
the Creole spring always seemed so, he said. 

The land was an inverted firmament of 
flowers. The birds were an innumerable, 
busy, joy-compelling multitude, darting and 
fluttering hither and thither, as one might 
imagine the babes do in heaven. The 
orange-groves were in blossom; their dark 
green boughs seemed snowed upon from a 





cloud of incense, and a listening ear might | 


catch an incessant, whispered trickle of fall- 
ing petals, dropping “as the honey-comb.” 
The magnolia was beginning to add to its 
dark and shining evergreen foliage frequent 


sprays of pale new leaves and long, slender, | 


buff buds of others yet to come. ‘The oaks, 
both the bare-armed and the “ green-robed 
senators,” and the willows, the plaquemin- 
iers and the giant pecans, were putting out 
their subdued florescence as if they smiled 
in grave participation with the laughing gar- 
dens. The homes that gave perfection to 
this beauty were those old, large, belvidered 
colonial villas, of which you may still here 


and there see one standing, battered into | 


half ruin, high and broad, among foundries, 
cotton and tobacco-sheds, junk-yards, and 
long-shoremen’s hovels, like one uncon- 
quered elephant in a wreck of artillery. In 
Frowenfeld’s day the “smell of their gar- 
ments was like Lebanon.” ‘They were seen 
by glimpses through chance openings in 
lofty hedges of Cherokee rose or bois-d’arc, 
under boughs of cedar or pride-of-China, 
above their groves of orange or down their 
long, over-arched avenues of oleander ; and 
the lemon and the pomegranate, the banana, 
the fig, the shaddock, and at times even the 
mango and the guava, joined “hands 


around” and tossed their fragrant locks 


above the lilies and roses. Frowenfeld for- 
got to ask himself further concerning the 
probable intent of M. Grandissime’s invita. 


tion to ride; these beauties seemed rich 
enough in good reasons. He felt glad and 
grateful. 


At a certain point the two horses turned 
of their own impulse, as by force of habit, 
and with a few clambering strides mounted 
to the top of the levee and stood still, facing 
the broad, dancing, hurrying, brimming river. 

The Creole stole an amused glance at the 
elated, self-forgetful look of his immigrant 
friend. 

“ Mr. Frhowenfeld,” he said, as the de. 
lighted apothecary turned with unwonted 
suddenness and saw his smile, “I believe 
you like this bettah than discussion. You 
find it easieh to be in hahmony with Louis- 
iana than with Louisianians, eh ?” 

Frowenfeld colored with surprise. Some- 
thing unpleasant had lately occurred in his 
shop. Was this to signify that M. Grandis- 
sime had heard of it ? 

“T am a Lousianian,” replied he, as if this 
were a point assailed. 

“1 would not insinuate othehwise,” said 
M. Grandissime, witha kindly gesture. “ I 
would like you to feel so. We ah citizens 
now of a differhent gove’ment to that undeh 
which we lived the mawning we first met. 
Yet "—the Creole paused and smiled—*“you 
ah not, and I am glad you ah not, what we 
call a Louisianian.” 

F'rowenfeld’s color increased. He turned 
quickly in his saddle as if to say something 
very positive, but hesitated, restrained him- 
self and asked : 

“Mr. Grandissime, is not your Creole 
‘we’ a word that does much damage ?” 

The Creole’s response was at first only 
a smile, followed by a thoughtful counte- 
nance ; but he presently said, with some sud- 
denness : 

“ My-de’-seh, yes. Yet you see I am, 
even this moment, fo’getting we ah not a 
separhate people. Yes, ow Crheole ‘ we’ 
does damage, and ow Crheole ‘ you’ does 
mo’. I assu’ you, seh, I trhy hahd to get 
my people to unde’stand that it is time to 
stop calling those who come and add them- 
selves to the community, aliens, intehlopehs, 
invadehs. That is what I heah my cousins, 
’Polyte and Sylvestre, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, called you the otheh evening ; is it 
so?” j 

“TI brought it upon myself,” said Frow- 
enfeld. “I brought it upon myself.” 

“ My-de’-seh,” interrupted M. Grandis- 


’ 























sime, with a broad smile, “ excuse me—I 
am fully prhepa’ed to believe it. But the 
chahge isa falseone. Itoldthem so. My- 
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de’-seh—I know that a citizen of the United | 


States in the United States has a rhight to 
become, and to be called, undeh the laws 
gove’ning the case, a Louisianian, a Veh- 


monter-h or a Vi'ginian, as it may suit his | 


whim ; and even if he should be found dis- 
honest aw dangerhous, he has a rhight to 
be trheated jus’ ezactly as we trheat the 
knaves and rhuffians who ah native bawn! 
Everhy discrheet man must admit that.” 

“ But if they do not enforce it, Mr. Grand- 
issime,” quickly responded the sore apothe- 
cary, “if they continually forget it—if one 
must surrender himself to the 
crimes of the community as he finds it 


” 





The Creole uttered a low laugh. 

“Pahty differhences, Mr. Frhowenfeld ; 
they have them in all countrhies.” 

“So your cousins said,” said Frowen- 
feld. 

“ And how did you answeh them ? ” 
~ “ Offensively,” said the apothecary, with 
sincere mortification. 

“Oh! that was easy,” replied the other, 
amusedly ; “ but how ? ” 

“ 1 said that, having here only such party 
differences as are common elsewhere, we do 
not behave as they elsewhere do; that in 
most civilized countries the immigrant is 
welcome, but here he is not. I am afraid 
I have not learned the art of courteous de- 
bate,” said Frowenfeld, with a smile of 
apology. 

“'Tis a grheat aht,” said the Creole, 
quietly, stroking his horse’s neck. “I sup- 
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on views of human relations which the 
world is abandoning as false; yet the immi- 
grant’s welcome is modified with the warn- 
ing not to touch these false foundations with 
one of his fingers!” 

“ Did you tell my cousins the founda- 
tions of society here-h ah false ?” 

“T regret to say 1 did, very abruptly. I 
told them they were privately aware of the 
fact.” 

“You may say,” said the ever-amiable 
Creole, “that you allowed debate to rhun 
into contrhovehcy, eh ? ” 

Frowenfeld was silent; he compared the 
gentleness of this Creole’s rebukes with the 


| asperity of his advocacy of right and felt 


errors and | 


pose my cousins denied yo’ statement with | 
| course up the road at a walk. 


indignation, eh?” 


“Yes; they said the honest immigrant is | 


always welcome.” 
“ Well, do you not find that trhue ?’ 
“ But, Mr. Grandissime, that is requiring 


’ 


the immigrant to prove his innocence!” | 


Frowenfeld spoke from the heart. “ And 
even the honest immigrant is welcome only 
when he leaves his peculiar opinions behind 
him. Is that right, sir ?” 

The Creole smiled at Frowenfeld’s heat. 

“ My-de’-seh, my cousins complain that 
you advocate measu’es fatal to the prhe- 
vailing order-h of society.” 

“ But,” replied the unyielding Frowenfeld, 
turning redder than ever, “ that is the very 
thing that American liberty gives me the 
right—peaceably—to do! Here is a struct- 
ure of society defective, dangerous, erected 


humiliated. But M. Grandissime spoke 
with a rallying smile. 

“ Mr. Frhowenfeld, you nevva make pills 
with eight cawnehs, eh ?” 

“No, sir.” The apothecary smiled. 

“ No, you make them rhound ; cannot you 
make yo’ doctrhines the same way? My- 
de’-seh, you will think me impertinent ; but 
the rheason I speak is because I wish verhy 
much that you and my cousins would not 
be offended with each otheh. To tell you 
the trhuth, my-de’-seh, I hoped to use you 
with them—pahdon my frhankness.” 

“If Louisiana had more men like you, 
M. Grandissime,” cried the untrained 
Frowenfeld, “ society would be less sore to 
the touch.” 

“ My-de’-seh,” said the Creole, laying his 
hand out toward his companion and turning 
his horse in such a way as to turn the other 
also, “ do me one favah ; rhemembeh that it 
is so’ to the touch.” 

The animals picked their steps down the 
inner face of the levee and resumed their 


“ Did you see that man just turn the bend 
of the rhoad, away yondah?” the Creole 
asked. 

“Te” 

“ Did you rheco’nize him ?’ 

“ It was—my landlord, wasn’t it ?” 

“Ves. Did he not have a convessation 
with you lately, too ?” 

“ Yes, sir; why do you ask ?” 


“ It has had a bad effect on him. I won- 

| deh why he is out here-h on foot ?” 
The horses quickened their paces. The 
two friends rode along in silence. Frowen- 


feld noticed his companion frequently cast 
an eye up along the distant sunset shadows 
of the road with a new anxiety. Yet, when 
M. Grandissime broke the silence it was 
only to say: 
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“ T suppose you find the blemishes in ow 
state of society can all be attributed to one 
main defect, Mr. Frhowenfeld ? ” 

Frowenfeld was glad of the chance to 
answer : 

“[ have not overlooked that this society 
has disadvantages as well as blemishes ; it is 
distant from enlightened centers; it has a 
language and religion different from that of 
the great people of which it is now called to 
be a part. That it has also positive blem- 
ishes of organism . 

“ Yes,” interrupted the Creole, smiling at 
the immigrant’s sudden magnanimity, “ its 





THE GRANDISSIMES. 


positive blemishes ; do they all spring from | 


one main defect ?” 

“ T think not. The climate has its influ- 
ence, the soil has its influence—dwellers in 
swamps cannot be mountaineers.” 


“But after-h all,” persisted the Creole, | 


“the grheateh paht of ow trhoubles comes 
frhom ig 





“ Slavery,” said Frowenfeld, “ or rather, | 


caste.” 

“ Exactly,” said M. Grandissime. 

“ You surprise me, sir,” said the simple 
apothecary. “ I supposed you were 2 

“ My-de’-seh,” exclaimed M. Grandis- 
sime, suddenly becoming very earnest, “ I 
am nothing, nothing! There-h is wheh you 
have the advantage of me. I am but a 
dilettante, whether-h in politics, in philoso- 
phy, morhals, aw rheligion. I am afraid to 
go deeply into anything, lest it should make 
rhuin in my name, my family, my prhop- 
e’ty.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

The question darted into Frowenfeld’s 
mind, whether this might not be a hint of 
the matter that M. Grandissime had been 
trying to see him about. 

“ Mr. Grandissime,” he said, “ I can hardly 
believe you would long neglect a duty either 
for family, property, or society.” 

“ Well, you mistake,” said the Creole, so 
coldly that Frowenfeld colored. 

They gallopedon. M.Grandissime bright- 
ened again, almost to the degree of vivacity. 
By and by they slackened to a slow trot and 
were silent. The gardens had been long left 





behind, and they were passing between con- | 


tinuous Cherokee rose-hedges on the right, 
and on the left along that bend of the Missis- 
sippi where its waters, glancing off three miles 
above from the old De Macarty levee (now 
Carrollton), at the slightest opposition in the 
breeze go whirling and leaping like a herd 
of dervishes across to the ever-crumbling 





depot-house of Westwego. Miles up the 
broad flood the sun was disappearing gor- 
geously. From their saddles, the two horse- 
men feasted on the scene, without comment. 

But, presently, M. Grandissime uttered a 
low ejaculation and spurred his horse toward 
a tree hard by, preparing, as he went, to 
fasten his rein to an overhanging branch. 
Frowenfeld, agreeable to his beckon, imitated 
the movement. 

“T feah he intends to drhown himself,” 
whispered M. Grandissime, as they hurriedly 
dismounted. 

“Who? Not ——” 

“ Yes, yo’ lan’lawd, as you call him. He 
is on the flat; I saw his hat over the levee. 
When we get on top the levee, we must 
get right into it. But do not follow him 
into the wateh in frhont of the flat; it is 
certain death; no power-h of man could 
keep you frhom going under-h it.” 

The words were quickly spoken; they 
scrambled to the levee’s crown. Just abreast 
of them lay a “flatboat,” emptied of its 
cargo and moored to the levee. ‘They leaped 
into it. A human figure swerved from the 
onset of the Creole and ran toward the bow 
of the boat, and in an instant more would 
have been in the river. 

“Stop!” said Frowenfeld, seizing the un- 
resisting f. m. c. firmly by the collar. 

Honoré Grandissime smiled, partly at the 
apothecary’s brief speech, but much more at 
his success. 

“Let him go, Mr. Frhowenfeld,” he said, 
as he came near. 

The silent man turned away his face with 
a gesture of shame. 

M. Grandissime, in a gentle voice, ex- 
changed a few words with him, and he 
turned and walked away, gained the shore, 
descended the levee, and took a foot-path 
which soon hid him beyond a hedge. 

“ He gives his pledge not to trhy again,” 
said the Creole, as the two companions pro- 
ceeded to resume the saddle. “ Do not 
look afteh him.” (Joseph had cast a search- 
ing look over the hedge.) 

They turned homeward. 

“ Ah! Mr. Frhowenfeld,” said the Creole, 
suddenly, “if the zmmygrhant has cause of 
complaint, how much mo’ has ¢#a¢ man! 
Trhue, it is only love fo’ which he would 
have jus’ now drhowned himself; yet what 
an accusation, my-de’-seh, is his whole life 
against that ‘caste’ which shuts him up 
within its narrhow and almost solitary limits! 
And yet, Mr. Frhowenfeld, this people es- 


, 


shore, now marked by the little yellow | teem this very same crhime of caste the 






























holiest and most prhecious of their virtues. 
My-de’-seh, it never-h occu’s to us that in 
this matteh we are interhested, and thefto’ 
disqualified, witnesses. We say we ah not 
unde’stood; that the jurhy (the civilized 
world) rhendehs its decision without view- 
ing the body; that we are judged frhom 
a distance. We fo’get that we 
ah too close to see distinctly, and so con- 
tinue, a spectacle to civilization, sitting in 


He 


owselves 


on” 


a horrhible dahkness, my-de’-seh ! 
frowned. 

“ The shadow of the Ethiopian,” said the 
grave apothecary. 

M. Grandissime’s quick gesture implied 
that Frowenfeld had said the very word. 

“ Ah! my-de’-seh, when I trhy sometime’ 
to stan’ outside an’ look at it, I am ama-ase 
at the length, the breadth, the blackness of 
that shadow!” (He was so deep in ear- 
nest that he took no care of his English.) 
“Tt is the Vémesis w'ich, instead of coming 
afteh, glides along by the side of this mor- 
hal, political, commershial, social mistake ! 
It blanches, my-de’-seh, ow whole civiliza- 
tion! It drhags us a centurhy behind the 
rhes’ of the world! It rhetahds and poisons 
everhy industrhy we got !—mos’ of all our-h 
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immense agrhicultu’e! It brheeds a thousan’ 
cusses that nevva leave home but jus’ flut- 
ter-h up an’ rhoost, my-de’-seh, on ow /eads ; 
an’ we nevva know it!—yes, sometimes 
some of us know it.” 

He changed the subject. 

They had repassed the ruins of Fort St. 
Louis, and were well within the precincts of 
the little city, when, as they pulled up from 
a final gallop, mention was made of Doctor 
Keene. He was improving; Honoré had 
seen him that morning; so, at another hour, 
had Frowenfeld. Doctor Keene had told 
Honoré about Palmyre’s wound. 

“ You was at heh house again this maw- 
ning ?” asked the Creole. 

* Yes,” said Frowenfeld. 

M. Grandissime shook 
ingly. 

“’Tis a dangerhous business. You are-h 
almost su’e to become the object of slandeh. 
You ought to tell Docteh Keene to make 
some other-h arrhangement, aw prhesently 
you, too, will be undeh the—” he low- 
ered his voice, for Frowenfeld was dismount- 
ing at the shop door, and three or four 
acquaintances stood around—*undeh the 
‘shadow of the Ethiopian.’” 


his head warn- 


(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


THE second of these papers (SCRIBNER 
for January), it will be remembered, included 
my father’s account of the failure of the 
Burnside campaign before Fredericksburg 
and the causes assigned for it at head-quar- 
ters. The pages here given relate to the 
subsequent events which culminated in the 
appointment of Gen. Hooker, with impres- 
sions of Washington life at that period. The 
opinions and statements in regard to French 
intervention possess peculiar interest to those 
who recall the gloom of those dark days 
in 1863. And when it is remembered how 
much the executive branch of the government 
had to contend with—factions in the camp 
and at home, discontented critics button-hol- 
ing members of the administration to listen to 
their personal grievances; politicians seek- 
ing to influence military movements in favor 
of their own partisan and selfish schemes ; 
allies of the enemy fomenting discord 
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1863, AND THE QUESTION OF FRENCH INTERVENTION. 


throughout the North; selfishness too often 
superseding a desire for the safety of the 
commonwealth, and foreign nations invited 
and urged to take part in our struggle, to 
dictate terms of settlement, to demand dis- 
ruption as the price of peace—considering 
all these things, how is our admiration in- 
creased for the President and Cabinet who 
patiently, firmly, confidently met all com- 
plaints and cavils, anticipated difficulties, 
thwarted secret foes, and finally carried the 
nation triumphantly through all its troubles, 
and saved us as the United States. 

The entries in the journal continue to be 
made in the field with the Army of the 
Potomac. 


“January 2gth, 1863. At half past 12, General 
Burnside called to Doctor Church and myself, who 
were walking in front of headquarters, and asked us 
in. He turned to us after we were seated and said: 
‘[’m not going to resign. 11 put the thing in such 
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a shape that the government and country can’t mis- | sundown, if he attempted such a thing. I 


understand it. It is time to see whether patriotism 
or unprincipled selfishness rules the country. He 
then asked his secretary to read me an order he 
had just dictated. It recited that General Hooker 
had dealt in unnecessary and unjust criticisms of his 
superior officers ; that he had forwarded ex aggerated 
and untrue reports to headquarters, calculated to 
deceive the commanding General ; that he was in the 
habit of talking harshly and abusively of all in 
authority over him, to the scandal and the serious 
injury of the service: and then dismissed him from 
the service of the United States as unfit to hold a 
command in a cause where so much of moderation, 
forbearance, and unselfish patriotism were require d. 
This order was, of course, subject to the approval 
of the President. He asked me what I thought of 
it. I asked him if he was sure of his ground. He 
said he could prove everything he had stated. I 
then said I thought it was the best step taken dur- 
ing the war,—that it could not fail to have an ex- 
cellent effect upon both the army and the country, 
if followed up by acts of corresponding vigor. He 
said he should prepare orders at once relieving 
Franklin, W. F. Smith, Sturgis, Woodbury, New- 
ton and Cochrane from their commands. He was 
satisfied this was the proper course to be pursued. 
He left his secretary to copy these orders. 


General Burnside stated to the Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee, that he had 
become satisfied that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some such examples should be 
made, in order to enable him to maintain the 
proper authority over the army under his 
command. He also said to the committee: 


“T told my Adjutant-General to issue that order 
(No. 8) at once. One of my advisers—only two 
persons [Doctor Church and my father] knew of 
this—one of them, who is a very cool, sensible man, 
and a firm friend, told me that, in his opinion, the 
order was a just one, and ought to be issued; but 
he said that he knew my views with reference to 
making myself useful to the Government, instead 
of placing myself in opposition to it; that all of 
these things had to be approved by the President 
at any rate before they could be put in force; that 
he did not think I intended to B seal the President 
in a position where he had either to assume the 
responsibility of becoming my enemy before the 
public, at any rate, thereby enabling a certain por- 
tion of my friends to make a martyr of me to some 
extent, or else to take the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the order, which would be against the views 
of a great many of the most influential men in the 
country, particularly that portion in reference to 
the officers I proposed to have dismissed the serv- 
ice. * * * * JI took this order, already signed 
and issued in due form with the exception of publi- 

cation, to the President, and handed it to him, to- 
gether with my resignation of my commission as 
Major-General.’ 


To resume the narrative of the journal: 


“When we were outside, I said it was desirable, 
of course, to look at all sides of the question, and 
to contemplate all contingencies. Suppose that 
General Hooker should attempt to raise a mutiny 


among his troops on the promulgation of the order: 
He said he would swing him before 


what then? 





| 





then 
said I didn’t suppose he would make the attempt, 
but it was well enough to think of it. 1 was satis- 
fied he (General B.) was on the right track. 

“At eight in the evening the general said to me 
that he was going to W we are and asked me to 
go with him. I asked him what took him there 
He said that General Parks and Doctor Church 
were startled at the boldness of the action he pre- 
posed to take, and thought it would be more pru- 
dent for him to consult the authorities before decid- 
ing upon it. He said he should see only the Presi- 
dent. He had telegraphed to him that he would be 
there by one o’clock and would detain him only an 
hour. He should submit to him the orders he 
proposed to issue, and leave him to say whether he 
should issue them or not. He asked what I thought 
would be the result. I told him the orders would 
not be issued. He thought he could satisfy the 
President of the necessity of such action. 

“At half-past eight we started in an ambulance 
for the station at Falmouth, three miles off. The 
night was dark, and the obscurity was increased by a 
dense fog. The road was very muddy, and as it led 
through open fields we soon lost it and found our 
selves plunging down a steep hill in an old corn- 
field. We stopped, dismounted, and began to hunt 
for the road. A horseman loomed through the fog. 
The General hailed him, and asked him where the 
road was. He said he didn’t know; he was lost, 
also. The General, without telling him who he was, 
told him to turn and ride toa camp, the light of which 
was shining in the fog, and find out the way. The 
man answered that he was going to headquarters 
with despatches for General Burnside. ‘ Turn about 
and do as I tell you,’ said the General, still not re- 
vealing himself. The man hesitated a moment, and 
finally started off, shouting, ‘I am going to attend to 
my own business, and I advise you to do the same.’ 
We resumed our search, found the road, lost it 
again, stumbled over four or five dead mules and an 
upset caisson ; and, after plunging about in the mud 
for three hours, reached the station. The special 
engine which the General had ordered was gone, 
having been sent for to Stoneman’s Station to haul 
a car upon the track. We spent half an hour trying 
to get telegraphic communication with the latter 
place, and finally started on foot for a three-mile 
walk. The General took the lead, carrying a lan- 
tern, I followed, and then came the General’s secre- 
tary and his servant. We had gone two miles or so 
when we met the engine. The General succeeded in 
stoppifig it by swinging the lantern. We mounted, 
stopped at Stoneman’s long enough to wake up the 
telegraph operator, took him along for consignment 
to the guard-ship, found a steamboat in readiness at 
Acquia, and are Washington at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ General Burnside left me at Willard’s, while he 
went to the White House. At about nine a. M. he 
sent in for me, and we breakfasted in a private room. 
He said his announcement to the President of the 
orders he intended to issue had come upon him like 
a clap of thunder, and he was very doubtful as to the 
result. He intended to return at once to the army, 
and would apprise me of the conclusion of the mat- 
ter bytelegraph. He left at half-past ten. I imme- 
diately called upon Secretary Chase and told him the 
whole story. He was greatly surprised to hear such 
reports of Hooker, and said he had looked upon him 
as probably the man best fitted to command the Army 
of the Potomac. But no man capable of so much 
selfish and unprincipled ambition was fit for so great 
a trust, and he gave up all thought of him hence- 
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forth. He asked me to go with him to his house 
and accompany him and his daughter to the Presi- 
dent’s levee. I did so, and found a great crowd sur- 
rounding Mr. Lincoln. I managed, however, in 
brief terms, to tell him that I had been with the army, 
and that many things were occurring there which he 
ought to know. I told him of the obstacles thrown 
in Burnside’s way by his subordinates, and especially 
of General Hooker’s habitual conversation. He put 
his hand on my shoulder and said in my ear, as if 
desirous of not being overheard, ‘ That is all true— 
Hooker does talk badly; but the trouble is, he is 
stronger with the country to-day than any other man.’ 
I ventured to ask him how long he would retain that 
strength when his real conduct and character should 
beunderstood. ‘ Thecountry,’ he answered, ‘ would 
not believe it; they would say it is all a lie.’ 

“T next called at the State Department, and found 
that, although it was a day for receiving none but 
foreign ministers, word had been left at the door for 
myadmission. I found Mr. Seward very anxious to 
know all about the state of things in the army. I 
told him all I knew, and said I thought the mass of 
the army was loyal and sound, and that the whole 
demoralization was with the officers. I dwelt con- 
siderably upon what seemed to me the main char- 
acteristics of Burnside’s mind and character, and 
answered all his questions, which were many and 
minute, as well as | could. He finally asked if I was 
satisfied with Burnside as commander of that army. 
I told him that this question involved very many 
military considerations of which I was not a compe- 
tent judge. He said I was as good a judge as he 
was, and he was od/iged to have an opinion. I told 
him then that, according to my best judgment, it was 
advisable io have Burnside in command and to give 
him all tue powers that belonged to that position. 
He talked a good “eal about foreign affairs, which 
he said were in a perfectly satisfactory condition, and 
asked me to dine witn him, but a previous engage- 
ment with Mr. Chase rendered it impossible for me 
to do so. 

“In the evening I dined at Secretary Chase’s, 
where I found Gov. Andrew, of Mass., Mr. Odell, 
M.C. from Brooklyn, a bright and talkative Mrs. 
N iladelphia, and Miss Kate Chase, 
bright, lively, and agreeable. The Secretary was ex- 
ceedingly solicitous forthe success of his bank project, 
which he deemed absolutely essential to the man- 
agement of the finances forthe war. I ventured to 
ask him how the Government proposed to supply 
the places of the soldiers whose time of service 
would expire in the spring. He said he did not 
think they had any plan, and that the only way he 
could think of was by enlisting the negroes. I 
asked him if he supposed they could be obtained in 
sufficient numbers. Ile said he thought they could. 
Gov. Andrew had very little to say on the subject. 

“ Sunday, 25. * * Atdinner I fell in with 
Mr. Bancroft, who was greatly disturbed by the 
unpromising condition of affairs in the army and in 
the country, and thought it important that Gen. 
Hooker should be put in command. I explained 
to him my views of affairs, and told him I thought 
things would go right if the Government would 
simply say no to Burnsi le’s proposal to resign, and 
then leave him to the free exercise of his official 
pr »wers. 

“ Collector Barney of N. Y. came and sat by us, 
and told me that he had positive evidence that Mr. 
Greeley had been in correspondence with Vallan- 
digham of Ohio on the subject of foreign mediation. 
He had heard of his having written him letters on 
the subject and on going to the ‘ Tribune’ 
VoL. XIX.—49. 
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office | days. 


to make eatin on the subject, had been told by 


Mr. , Greeley’s chief assistant, that such was 
the fact, and that Greeley had become so alarmed 
about the war that he was determined to have it 
ended on any terms. 





[That this statement that Mr. Greeley 
sought foreign mediation to terminate the 
war was true finds confirmatory evidence in 
a later entry in this journal, which reads : 


“On the way up to Albany I had Greeley fora 
fellow passenger. In the course of conversation 
he said he meant to carry out the policy of foreign 
mediation and of bringing the war to a close. 
‘You'll see,’ said he, ‘that 1 ll drive Lincoln into 
it.’ On the way down, Mr. Hall, who is one of 
the Trustees of the ‘ Tribune’ Association, told me 
that they would not permit Greeley to continue the 
advocacy of this policy in the paper. It was inju- 
rious in the highest degree. | 


“S. B. Ruggles was very urgent for the passage 
of the bill to enlarge the locks on the Erie Canal, 
and to build a canal from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi as a means of consolidating the union 
of the North and West. He talked with great en- 
thusiasm and eloquence in support of the project 
which was pending in Congress, and which met its 
most formidable opposition from two New York 
members, one Roscoe Conkling, living at Utica, on 
the Erie Canal, and the other his brother, Fred- 
erick A. Conkling, living in New York City, which 
would receive more direct benefit from such a work 
than any other locality in the country. 

“Monday, 26th. Thad an after-dinner sitting in Mr. 
Ruggles’s rooms with Secretaries Seward and Usher, 
Senator Foster of Connecticut, Doctor Bellows, 
George Bancroft, General McDowell, and others. 
Mr. Seward discoursed at large and with great in- 
terest on the condition of the country. He seemed 
a little alarmed at the Democratic victories in the 
North, mainly because they seemed to indicate a 
disposition to deal harshly, instead of charitably with 
the administration, and to consider the rights of in- 
dividual citizens of more importance than the sal- 
vation of the nation. He said he had originally 
opposed making an issue with the South on Fort 
Sumter, because it could not be reinforced, and the 
failure to take it would inspirit the whole South, and 
bring them all into the secession movement. But 
he said we could hold Fort Pickens, Fort Pulaski, 
Fort Taylor, and the other forts below New Or- 
leans, and he thought we ought to do so at all haz- 
ards—making the issue upon them, and throwing 
upon the South the burden of taking them from us, in- 
stead of assuming the aggressive ourselves. He still 
thought that would have been the wisest course. 
When Fort Taylor was invested, General Scott had 
told them that it could not be held, unless the Aadeas 
corpus was suspended in the town, which was full 
of secessionists, who were constantly aiding the 
rebels. Mr. Seward said he drew an order sus- 
pending it and took it to the President, explaining 
the circumstances of the case, and telling him that 
it seemed to be a necessary though a very important 
and responsible act. Mr. Lincoln, after some little 
discussion, said: ‘ Well, here goes, if you say so,’ 
and signed the order. This was the first case in 
which that writ was suspended. 

“As to the issuing of the Proclamation, Mr. 
Seward said he had simply delayed it for twenty 
The President had proposed to issue it when 
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he first heard of the crossing of the Potomac by 
the rebel army, and of their appearance in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Seward told him he 
thought it would look better to expel the rebels 
from free soil before undertaking to abolish slavery 
in the Southern states. Mr. Lincoln yielded to 
this reasoning, and postponed the issue of the proc- 
lamation until after the battle of Antietam. 

“ Mr. Chase, while in New York, told me rather 
a curious anecdote of this incident. He said that 
the President came into the meeting of the Cabinet 
after that battle (Antietam), and said he had come 
across something very amusing in one of Artemus 
Ward’s letters and he read it through for the edi- 
fication of the Secretaries. He then said he had 
brought another document to read to them—not for 
their advice and criticism for his mind was fully 
made up on the subject, but for their information. 
It was the Proclamation of Emancipation. He said 
he had promised himself (and his God) that if the 
rebels were driven out of Maryland, he would issue 
such a proclamation, and he was about to do it. 
Mr. Chase said the words, ‘and my God’ were 
uttered in a low tone, and he thought no one but 
himself heard them. Some days after he recalled 
them to the President’s notice, and told him it 
seemed to him to indicate that he had issued the 
Proclamation in the fulfillment of a religious vow. 
The President half assented to the inference which 
Mr. Chase had drawn. 

“Mr. Seward talked very freely of our foreign 
relations. At the outset of the war, he said, every 
foreign minister in Washington except Baron 
Gerolt, the Prussian minister, sympathized with 
secession in one way and another. Their views 
had been changed, until now they were all solicitous 
to avoid giving us any offense, and anxious to 
maintain the most friendly relations. France had 
withdrawn her fleet from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and had dismissed her consul at New 
Orleans, who had made himself offensive to us by 
aiding the rebels. England evinced in various 
ways her kindly feelings, and now asked as favors 
concessions she had hitherto demanded as rights. 
As an instance of this he mentioned that an officer 
of the British army, Major Winnie, had been taken 
at Point of Rocks coming into our lines without 
authority. He was in prison and was to be tried 
by court-martial as a spy. Lord Lyons had urged 
his release several times, but this had been refused. 
He had finally promised to put a stop to the fre- 
quent visits of English officers to the rebel armies, 
and in consideration of this Mr. Seward had agreed 
that the officer should be tried, but immediately 
pardoned. He recited several other instances illus- 
trating the changed disposition of the English 
Government. And now (said Mr. Seward) just 
when we have with great difficulty established 
these relations with foreign powers and given them 
most distinctly to understand that intervention in 
any form will not be tolerated, Mr. Greeley comes 
forward, holds private interviews and opens a cor- 
respondence with the French minister to persuade 
him that the people would welcome a mediation 
which should terminate the war! Mr. Seward 
showed a great deal of indignation at this mischiev- 
ous interference with our foreign relations, and ex- 
pressed fears that it might produce very serious 
and injurious results. Mr. Greeley, he said, had 
rendered himself clearly and unmistakably liable 
to the penalties of the law forbidding all such in- 
tercourse with foreign ministers; but his own 


personal relations with him would render it im- 
possible for him to take any steps in the matter, 














as it would be charged to personal hostility on his 
part. Secretary Usher (of the Interior Department) 
thought this consideration ought not to interfere 
with his discharge of a public duty. He said the 
arrest of Mr. Greeley would do great good by 
satisfying the people that the government meant to 
punish all violations of law and all departures from 
loyalty, with impartial vigor. Mr. Seward indulged 
in a good deal of lively ridicule of Mr. Greeley’s 
proposition to make Switzerland the arbiter of our 
destiny,—a republic half Prussian and half French, 
half catholic and half protestant, held together only 
by outward pressure, and represented at Washing- 
ton by a Consul-General who kept a “ Flour and 
Feed store’? near the Capitol, and who knew no 
more of the necessities and conditions of our national 
existence than he did of the politics of the moon. 
Mr. Bancroft, who had fallen asleep during the 
more serious part of the Secretary’s exposition, 
awoke at this sally and expressed the opinion 
that it would be much better to ridicule Mr. Greeley 
out of crotchets than to send him to Fort Lafayette. 
The rest of the company, however, thought the 
matter one of too much gravity for such treatment. 
Mr. Seward said that Mr. Mercier (the French 
minister) knew Mr. Greeley as a very prominent 
and influential supporter of the administration,— 
as having in fact almost dictated its policy upon 
several most important subjects; and it would 
be very natural for him to receive Mr. Greeley’s 
representations as proofs that, in spite of the assur- 
ance of the Secretary of State, the people would 
not be wholly averse to foreign intervention. 

“ Mr. Seward dwelt with very great earnestness on 
the necessity of supporting the President in his 
conduct of the war. The country ought to waive 
all objections to minor points, for the salvation of 
the country required supreme devotion to the gen- 
eral good. The dream of separation, he said, was 
idle. The South could not rest content with any 
boundary line that might be drawn. If it was the 
Potomac, they would want first Washington and then 
Baltimore; if the Susquehanna, they would want 
Philadelphiaand then New York. Peace—permanent 
peace would be utterly impossible on such a basis. 
Of President Lincoln he spoke in the strongest terms 
of praise. With all his defects, he said, he seemed 
just the man for the crisis. Patient, capable of en- 
durance, just and tolerant beyond example, he said 
that Providence had raised him up for this emer- 
gency as signally as he raised up Washington for 
the necessities of our struggle for independence. 

“T forgot to mention an important incident on Sun- 
day. At about one o’clock, I was sent for by Gen- 
eral Burnside, who had gone back to the army, and 
had returned again that morning. He had been to 
see the President, who had declined to allow him 
to issue the orders in question. General Halleck 
was in favor of it, but the President was immovable. 
The country, he feared, would not stand it. He 
had declined to accept General Burnside’s resigna- 
tion, but had relieved him from command, and 
granted him a furlough for thirty days.” 


Gen. Burnside’s own account of his in- 
terview with the President is as follows: 


“T told him that he knew my views; that I had 
never sought any command, more particularly that 
of the army of the Potomac; that my wish was to go 
into civil life, after it was determined that I could 
no longer be of any use in the army; that I desired 
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no public position of any kind whatever. At the 
same time I said that I desired not to place myself 
in opposition to him in any way, or to do anything 
to weaken the government. I said he could now 
say to me, ‘ You may take the responsibility of is- 
suing this order, and I will approve it;’ and I 
would take that responsibility, if he would say that 
it would be sustained after it was issued, because he 
would have to approve of it, for I had no right to 
dismiss a man * * * * without his approval. 
In case that order [No. 8] could not be approved 
by him, there was my resignation, which he could 
accept and that would end the matter forever, so far 
as I was concerned; that nothing more would be 
said in regard to it. I told him he could be sure 
that my wish was to have that done which was best 
for the public service, and that was the only way 
in which I could command the army of the Poto- 
mac. The President replied to me: ‘I think you 
are right * * * * But I must consult with 
some of my advisers about this;’ I said to him, 
‘If you consult with anybody you will not do it, in 
my opinion.’ He said, ‘I cannot help that; I must 


consult with them.’ I replied that he was the judge, 


and I would not question his right to do what he 
pleased. * * * * I returned to my command, 
and came up again that night * * * and the 
President told me he had concluded to relieve me 
from the command of the army of the Potomac, and 
place Gen. Hooker in command. I told him that I 
was willing to accept that as the best solution of the 
problem, and that neither he nor Gen. Hooker 
would be a happier man than I would be if Gen. 
Hooker gained a victory there. The President also 
said that he intended to relieve Gen. Sumner and 
Gen, Franklin. 
wise to do so. Gen. Sumner was a much older offi- 
cer than Gen. Hooker, and ought not be asked to 
serve under him.” 


The following letter from Gen. Franklin 
is cheerfully admitted here : 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 5, 1880. 
Mr. Henry W. RAYMOND. 

Dear Sir: I read with much interest your 
article in SCRIBNER for January, 1880, containing 
extracts from the journal of your father. These 
extracts make the impression upon the reader, 
seventeen years after the journal was written, that 
your father believed me responsible for the Union 
defeat in the Battle of Fredericksburg in December, 
1862. That he so believed when he wrote the 
journal, the journal shows. But after the matter 
had been investigated and reported upon by the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, I published a 
pamphlet in vindication of my course. At the re- 
quest of my friends, your father carefully examined 
this pamphlet, and the documents upon which its 
statements were founded, and came to the conclusion 
that the impressions which he formed from the 
statement of General Burnside and his friends were 
erroneous, and in an editorial article in the New York 
“Times,” of March 20th, 1863, stated as follows: 

“Tt seems to us clear, that General Franklin not 
only performed all the service enjoined upon him in 
his orders, but that hedid more than was contemplated 
by them in pushing the attack upon the enemy in 
his front. It is to be presumed that the Govern- 
ment does not consider his conduct in that affair 
obnoxious to censure, or it would have given him 
a court of inquiry ; and if this is the case, he ought 
to be relieved from any implied censure, and placed 


I said that I thought it would be | 


| army and the Government needed a Dictator. 


in a position where the country can again have the 
benefit of his unquestionable ability in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.”’ 

I give the extract because I have not the entire 
article. But it is enough to show you I think, that 
the “Journal” does not give your father’s final 
judgment in my case, and that its publication at 
this time, without comment, or without notice that 
his opinions changed after he heard my side of the 
case, is hurtful to my reputation. 

Your father was so distinguished as an editor, 
and as a politician, that I was particularly anxious 
to stand well in his opinion. That I did so stand I 
know. But his “Journal” conveys the reverse 
impression, and I write to ask you to publish in the 
next SCRIBNER the sense of what I have here written 
you, if you can properly do so. 

The pamphlet to which I refer has been published 
in the “ Rebellion Record,” and 1 have a copy which 
is at your service if you wish to see it. * * * * 

Respectfully yours, 
W. B. FRANKLIN. 


The following letter from Mr. Lincoln to 
General Hooker, which was first published 
in the Providence “ Journal” of May 6th, 
1879, is also of interest in this connection : 


“EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Jan. 26, 1863.—Afaj.-Gen. Hooker—GENERAL: 
[ have placed you at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac. Of course I have done this upon what 


| appears to me to be sufficient reasons; and yet I 


think it best for you to know that there are some 
things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied 
with you. I believe you to be a brave and skillful 
soldier, which, of course, I like. I also believe you 
do not mix politics with your profession, in which 
you are right. You have confidence in yourself, 
which is a valuable, if not an indispensable, quality. 
You are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, 
does good rather than harm; but I think that, dur- 
ing General Burnside’s command of the army, you 
have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted 
him as much as you could, in which you did a great 
wrong to the country, and to a most meritorious and 
honorable brother-officer. I have heard, in such way 
as to believe it, of your recently saying that both the 


Of 


| course, it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I 


Only those Generals 
What I 


have given you the command. 
who gain successes can set up Dictators. 


| now ask of you is military success, and I will risk 


| you to the utmost of its ability 


| commanders. 


The Governm vill support 
h is neither 
more nor less than it has done aid will do for all 
I much fear that the spirit which you 


have aided to infuse into the army, of criticising their 


the Dictatorship. 


| commander and withholding confidence from him, 


i 


will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as 
I can to put it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, if 
he were alive again, could get any good out of an 
army while such a spirit prevails init. And now, 
beware of rashness. Beware of rashness; but, with 
energy and sleepless vigilance, go forward and give 
us victories. Yours, very truly, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


To resume the narrative of the journal : 


“ General Burnside said he knew my friendly feel- 
ings towards him and had no doubt I would be in- 
clined to vindicate him from censure. But he 
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begged me not to do this at any possible risk to the 
good of the ony | and the country. He thought it 
important that the existence of his order, concerning 
Hooker, should never be known, as it would put 
Hooker in a bad light and weaken that confidence 
of the public in him as an officer and a man which 
would be absolutely essential to his success. He 
said he should give him the most cordial support 
and do everything in his power toaid him. He was 
a fine officer, and would unquestionably achieve a 
victory. 

“1 have been greatly impressed by General Burn- 
side’s frankness, simplicity and noble truthfulness 
of character. He has all the elements of a success- 
ful soldier and a popular commander. His self-dis- 
trust is too great. But if he had been left longer 
in command, with full power to do what he should 
think necessary, I am sure he would have made this 
army more effective than it has yet been.” 


General Burnside’s magnanimous proph- 
ecy as to General Hooker’s success was not 
proved true. Carrying out General Burn- 
side’s desire for a movement according to 
his own plan, supported by seven army 
corps with 120,000 men as against General 
Lee with 70,000 men, the Army of the 
Potomac crossed the river, and, after sev- 


! 


| originally read Greeley’s letter to 


eral days of severe fighting, recrossed the | 


river again with the loss of over 11,000 
men. 

Here occurs another break in these mem- 
oranda, and then an “inside” account of 
the senatorial contest in the New York legis- 
lature when Governor Morgan was elected 
to the United States Senate, but which 
hardly seems to me to be of general inter- 
est. So I have taken the next extracts 
from what was wnitten about a month after 
the entry of January 27th, and which gives 
some further facts in connection with the 
proposed French Intervention scheme. I 
may say just here that Mr. Greeley’s at- 
tempt to effect this purpose of his is a matter 
of history, but the facts here stated con- 
cerning the embarrassment it caused the 


Government and the other details pertaining | 


to it, the conversation with public men, etc., 
have not before been published. 


“Thursday, February rath. 
Washington to try to get the duty on printing 
paper repealed and reduced. Fletcher Harper and 
William Appleton were with me. Called at Mr. 
Seward’s this evening and had a good deal of con- 
versation with him on foreign affairs. He gave me 
a copy of his reply to the French proposition for 
commissioners of the North and South to meet on 
neutral ground and discuss the causes of the war. 
He seemed to anticipate that this letter would be 
popular, and suggested that by making an effort to 
rally the people upon it we could override the var- 
ious smaller issues that are dividing the country. 
I told him I would telegraph to the ‘ Times ’ to back 
it up very strongly. He said that M. Mercier had 





Yesterday I came to | 





called upon him to make explanations about his 
correspondence with Greeley, and had disclaimed 
any attempt to intrigue with parties or individuals 
against the Government. Seward said that Mercier 
Stoeckel, the 
Russian minister, and that when he came to the con- 
cluding paragraph, which was a protest that he 
could not favor any mediation which should hazard 
the Union, he said: ‘ That’s all bosh, of course.’ 
Mercier’s letter to his Government, saying that 
Seward had consented to his going to Richmond 
and had authorized him to say to the authorities 
that we had no revengeful feelings toward the South, 
and would be glad to see their Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress back again, has come back here 
and excited a good deal of attention and comment. 
Seward sent in to the Senate in reply to a resolution 
of inquiry, a letter saying that he had never given 
any foreign minister, nor anybody else, any authority 
to make representations of any sort to the rebel 
government. I asked Mr. Seward if there was any 
difference of opinion on this point between him and 
M. Mercier. He said no—that he had shown his 
letter to Mercier before he sent it to the Senate. 


* * * * 7 * 


“ Friday, 13th. 1 went round to Mr. Seward’s 
to breakfast—none but his family being present. 
Afterwards he walked over with me to the White 
House to see the President, who was at breakfast 
when we arrived, but soon came in. He seemed 
jaded and tired but in pretty good spirits. 

7. 7. - * * * 


“ After leaving the President’s, I went with the 
other New York gentleman before the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to represent the necessity of 
reducing or suspending the paper duty. Went 
into the Senate, and, while there, listened to a very 
discreditable wrangle on party matters between 
Chandler, Republican, and Richardson, Democrat 
from Illinois, and then went to dine at Mr. Seward’s, 
where there was quite a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen. General Halleck and his wife were 
there, with two or three third-rate foreign ministers. 
I had for my neighbors Senator Latham and Col- 
onel Townsend—the latter of whom told me that 
Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister, told him he 
knew how rapid were the changes of public senti- 
ment among the American people, and that he had 
no doubt the Southern people would, by and by 
turn suddenly ex masse for the Union ee 

“ Mr. Seward told me the French minister had 
applied to us for negroes to go as soldiers to 
Mexico, and, being refused, had applied to the 
Pacha of Egypt and got one regiment. He had 
caused a resolution to be introduced into the Senate 
making inquiry into this matter, and was about to 
send a reply. The application to our government 
being confidential, he could not mention it. 

“During the day I called on Mr. Stanton, and 
found him in high spirits about the prospects of the 
war. At every point, he said, we had all the troops 
required for success, and he had no doubt we should 
speedily hear of brilliant victories. He could not 
understand the depression that seemed to prevail in 
New York. I told him several of us had been 
thinking of getting up a public meeting to sustain 
the government without regard to the minor issues 
which seemed to divide the people. He thought 
we had better await news from Charleston. I asked 
him if he felt confident of success in the attack. He 
said yes—we ought to succeed, for we had all the 
men there that Dupont and Foster thought neces- 
sary. 
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“ Saturday, February 14th. Returned to New 
York. Heard on the way that the Weehawken, one 
of the iron-clads destined for Charleston, had 
broken a cylinder and was disabled. Foster had 
come to Washington, also, probably to apply for re- 
inforcements. It is said the rebels have fortified 
Charleston very strongly, and that they are able to 
concentrate a very strong force there. 

“6 7 slay, February 17th. At the club on Monday 
evening I hada long conversation with Colonel 
Stebbins, Member-of-Congress-elect, on the pros- 
pect of French intervention. He thought it quite 
certain to take place, and said he had regarded it 
as probable for months. His opinions, he said, had 
been a good deal influenced by what a friend of his, 
a Mr. Kellogg, had told him of certain views de- 
veloped by Louis Napoleon when in this country, 
in 1837. he course of our conversation led him to 
ask me to meet Mr. Kellogg and hear his own state- 
ment of the matter. I of course assented, and he 
said he would bring him to the club thenext evening. 

“T lunched with Jerome, who had brought Mr. 
Forbes, a wealthy China merchant, who had become 
familiar with prominent French publicists during a 
residence in Paris, and whose views on the subject 
might be valuable. He proved to be a very intelli- 
gent and righi-minded man. He knew Drouyn de 
L’huys, the present Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
very well, as also Mercier, and other men of position. 
He said he had no doubt the Emperor would inter- 
fere forcibly to break our blockade in the Spring. 
He regarded Mercier as a very adroit diplomatist, 
* * * * and thoroughly in sympathy with the 
secession movement from the beginning. He knew 
that, as long ago as October, Mercier had said the 
French Emperor would offer mediation, and that, if 
this should be rejected, the blockade would be broken 
by force, and that, too, before the end of March. 
The first part of the prediction had been fulfilled, 
and he had no doubt the other would be, also. The 
Emperor’s movements in Mexico were, in Mr. 
Forbes’ judgment, part of his general policy on this 
continent. Hedid not think his interference greatly 
to be deprecated. It would lead to the sacrifice of 
so much of our commerce as might be afloat; but 
in every other respect it would not be disadvantage- 
ous. He showed me a letter from Julien de la Gra- 
viére, the French admiral in the Gulf, expressing the 
greatest disgust at the nature of the service, saying 
he had asked to be relieved, and was going home by 
way of New York. 

“In the evening, I met Mr. Kellogg with Colonel 
Stebbins at the club. Mr. K. is a chemist, a man 
of clear but slow mind, and evidently reliable. It 
seems that in 1857 he accidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. Riellieux, a French gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, highly educated, familiar with the 
course of public affairs, and especially with every- 
thing relating to France. He had been an intimate 
friend of a Mr. Miiller, a plain man, educated as an 
engineer, who had been a confidential friend and 
adviser of Napoleon I., and who claimed to have 
invented the daguerreotype long before the time of 
Daguerre, and to have used it for military purposes 
during the wars of Napoleon. He was at Waterloo, 
and left France for this country after the fall of the 
Emperor. Mr. Riellieux’s relations with him were 
ot a very confidential nature, and he had heard from 
him many things concerning the present Emperor 
of France. Among others, this: Soon after Louis 
Napoleon came to the United States, in 1837, he 
sought out Mr. Miiller, whom he had known in 
Europe, and after placing himself on confidential 
relations with him, had placed in his hands three 








volumes of notes and reflections on public affairs, 
and very largely consisting of projects that ought to 
be carried into effect by him when he should become 
emperor, for the honor and glory of France. Some 
of them related to the steps he should take to obtain 
possession of the throne, and especially of the policy 
he should adopt to have himself made the second 
choice of both the Republicans and Legitimists, each 
party being kept too weak to secure its own success ; 
others related to the policy to be pursued in regard 
to the temporal power of the Pope; and all these 
had been substantially carried into effect rhere 
were also voluminous speculations as to the interests 
of France on this continent. She must, in the first 
place, have colonies, and must seek them here. 
Mexico was designated as a country to be brought 
under French control, and Germany was to be ap- 
peased by offering one of her princes the Mexican 
throne. The power of the United States must be 
checked, or by the end of the century she would be 
too great for all the powers of Europe combined. 
The question of slavery could be used to divide the 
North and South, and when they were once engaged 
the opportunity would be offered for France to re- 
cover the old province of Louisiana, which Napoleon 
I. ought never to havealienated. France must also 
have actual possession or substantial control of a 
cotton-growing district, so that she might never be 
compelled to rely exclusively upon England on the 
one hand nor the United States on the other. 


The reader will remember that Louis 
Napoleon was exiled from France after his 
abortive attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment at Strasburg, in October, 1836. He 
went first to Brazil, and from there came 
to New York in January, 1837, and lived 
in this city for some time, in great pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. After the death 
of the Duke of Reichstadt, in 1832, Louis 
Napoleon became the heir to the French 
throne, according to the will of Napoleon 
I. He then devoted himself to literary 
labors, and his ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes’ were 
published in 1839. Possibly it was the 
MSS. of this work that Mr. Miiller saw. 


“These were some of the views set forth by Louis 
Napoleon in the MSS. perused by Miiller, and the 
contents recited by him to Riellieux, and by him 
again to Kellogg. The evidence is a little remote, 
but even in this form the memoranda have a good 
deal of interest as throwing some light on the present 
movements of Louis Napoleon. Mr. Kellogg had 
made rough stenographic notes of these conversa- 
tions with Mr. Riellieux at the -time they occurred, 
and attached a good deal of importance to them as 
indications of the future course of events.* Miiller, 
he said, died in Howard street in this city, two or 
three years since. Riellieux is still living, and has 
recently disposed of his property, with a view to the 
catastrophe, which he thinks near at hand. He is 
a Republican, and is very anxious that Napoleon’s 
designs should be understood in advance, and due 
provision made against them. Colonel Stebbins 


* The reader must remember that, while there is no doubt 
of the correctness of \Ir. Raymond's report of this conversation, 
the statements here made are several removes from direct evi- 
dence, and must be taken with caution. —Ep. S. M 
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thought French intervention by force very probable. 
He thought the effect would be to end the war by 
impressing our people with the hopelessness of the 
struggle. I thought the effect would be (1) to 
unite all the North, and override all the minor 
questions that now divide and distract the people; 
(2) to infuse a spirit of enthusiasm into our armies, 
which they could never feel when fighting their own 
countrymen, and thus douwd/e our military force, (3) 
to bring England to our aid, and (4) to bring the 
great mass of the Southern people (when they see 
that the purpose of Napoleon is to acquire control | 


of their cotton districts) to overthrow their rulers 
and join the North. I told him I would not be at 
all surprised if French intervention should prove 
the salvation of the country. I wrote to Seward, 
telling him that I had heard of Mercier’s say- 
ing that France would break the blockade before 
spring. . 3 i 

“Thursday, roth. <A dull, rainy,dismal day. No 
news from any quarter, except a rumor from rebel 
sources that Banks had been repulsed from Port 
Hudson, which obtains no credit. Saw General 
Burnside as he passed through the city to Washing- 
ton, having received orders to report himself there 
ten days before the expiration of his furlough. He 
said he did not know his destination.* * [On the 
26th of April General Burnside, assumed command 
of the Department of the Ohio.—H. W. R.] A 
good deal of talk in the streets about the pros- 


pects of French intervention. There is a rumor } 


that some of the leading French merchants have 

been preparing for it for some weeks. Received a 

letter from Seward expressing incredulity about 

Mercier’s having told Judge Pierrepont that France 

would break the blockade, but evincing some anx- 

iety and wishing me to make inquiries. 
* ~* * - * * * - 

“ Monday, March 2.—At the office all day. For 
the last few days I have been in a controversy with 
the ‘Tribune’ on their assertion that Mr. Seward 
had sent dispatches from the State Department in 
the President's name, without first submitting them 
for his approval. As I had conversed with Mr. 
Seward about this I denied it, and he confirmed the 
denial in a telegram which I published. The 
‘Tribune’ mainly through a correspondent (Judge ! 








White) persists in its statement. The root of the 
whole affair, I believe is this: Mr. Sumner dis- 
covered a short letter from Seward to Adams in the 
volume of Diplomatic Correspondence for 1862, 
marked ‘confidential’ and saying that the pro- 
slavery secessionists and the abolitionists seemed 
combined to bring about a servile insurrection. 
This stung Sumner, and it was said at the time 
that he went to the President about it and that he 
disavowed all knowledge of it— Voila tout. Read 
Law on Financial History of England during wars 
of 1792-1815. 

“ Thursday, March 5.—At lunch to-day had a 
talk with Mr. Forbes. He said he had very good 
reasons for saying that the famous disease at the 
National Hotel in Washington in 1857, from which 


| sO many persons suffered, was the result of an 
| attempt on the part of southern disunionists to 


poison Buchanan, in order to bring in Breckenridge 
as President, who was in their councils and would 


| throw the whole power of the government into their 


scale. He said that soon after he visited a promi 
nent southern politician, living at Culpepper Court 
House in Virginia, and that from what there trans- 
pired he was convinced he was in the plot. He 
did not mention his name and I did not think it 
proper to ask it. 

“TI called to see S. L. M. Barlow. Told him I 
should go to Washington soon. He urged me to 
advise the government not to make any arbitrary 
arrests here, because he said he knew there was an 
organization of some thousands of persons here 
anxious to raise such an issue between the general 
government and the local authorities, for the pur- 
pose of getting up a fight in the city of New York. 
He spoke very warmly and very sensibly about it. 
He read me a letter he wrote to Buchanan, Dec. 
30, 1860, urging him to thwart the movement of 
southern secessionists to bring about civil war. He 
thought M’Clellan ought to resign, and said the war 
must be fought out. In the stock market to-day 
there was great excitement from the fall of gold 
from 170 to 156. Feeling in town is much more 
confident and hopeful. The arrangements for a gen- 
eral meeting to-morrow night, to include war men 
of all parties meets with general approval.” 

* * * * * *- * 


VITTORIA. 


WIsE was the word the 


wise man spake who said : 


* Angelo was the only man to whom God gave 
Four souls: ”—the soul of sculpture and of song, 
Of architecture and of art; these all. 

For so God lovéd him as if he were 

His only child, and grouped about his brows 
Ideals of himself,—not angels mild 

As those that flit and beckon other lives, 

But cherubim and seraphim ; tall, strong, 
Unsleeping, terrible; with wings across 

Their mighty feet, and eyes—if we would look 
Upon their blazing eyes, these too are hid— 
Some angels are all wings! Oh, shine and fly! 
Were ye not angels ye would strike us blind. 


And yet they did not, could not dazzle her— 
That one sweet, silent woman unto whom 
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He bent as pliant as the marble turned 
To life immortal in his own great hand. 
Steadfast Vittoria looked on Angelo. 
She lifted lonely eyes. The years stepped slow. 
Fourfold the reverence which he gave to her. 
Fourfold the awful tenderness, the trust, 
The loyalty, the loss. And oh, fourfold 
The comfort, beyond all power of comforting 
Whereby a lesser man may heal the hurt 
Of widowhood. 

Pescara had one soul— 
A little one; and it was stained. And he— 
It, too, perhaps (God knows !)—was dead. 
The dead are God’s, 

Vittoria had one heart. 
The woman gave it, and the woman gives 
Once. Angelo was too late. And one who dared 
To shed a tear for him has dropped it here. 








TWO VIEWS 


Memoirs of the highest importance, the. 
contents of which have been awaited with 
eagerness, in the hope that they might throw 
more light on the time and character of the 
first Napoleon, have long been known to 
exist in the families of Metternich and Ré- 
musat. The reasons given for withholding 
them from the public have been the same 
in either case and have produced the same 
result, namely, to whet expectancy the more. 
For what could arouse curiosity better than 
the statement that persons and prejudices 
had been handled so freely in these docu- 
ments that it would be necessary to 
allow a whole generation to die out be- 
fore committing them to history ? Yet this 
was the plea on which the memoirs of 
Prince Metternich and Madame de Rému- 
sat were withheld from publication and de- 
nied to those engaged in historical research. 
Lately they have been issued in quick suc- 
cession. ‘The first part of that of Madame 
de Rémusat is well spread in this country 
and widely commented upon ; that of Prince 
Metternich, on the other hand, is at the pres- 
ent writing not yet published here, the ad- 
vance sheets of the English edition having 
just made their appearance on this side of 
the Atlantic. Madame de Rémusat knew 


Napoleon as a domestic man; Prince Met- | 
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ternich, asa sovereign. The one was a con- 
fidante and perhaps a friend of Josephine ; 
the other conducted and possibly originated 
the marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa 
of Austria, for which purpose Josephine was 
divorced. While Madame de Rémusat re- 
ceived the outpourings of jealousy on the part 
of Josephine at a time when the divorce was 
not thought of, Prince Metternich had to 
bear the insolence of the European autocrat 
in those prearranged scenes when Napoleon 
sought to intimidate the Powers by brow- 
beating their ministers. The Lady of the 
Palace played chess with Napoleon, talked 
with him, and possibly had a serious and 
most intellectual flirtation with him on the 
sly—at least naughty people charged her 
with it and bitterly wounded the good wom- 
an thereby—while Metternich was the evil 
genius of Napoleon in the days after the 
retreat from Moscow, and had the satisfac- 
tion not only of telling him to his face how 
he was lost and why he was lost, but also, 
subsequently, of conducting affairs to the 
entire discomfit of Napoleon in his retreat 
to Paris. One memoir therefore reinforces 
the other; for we have two keen intellects 


| entirely different from each other at work 


under entirely different circumstances upon 
the problem which has proved of an interest 
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second to none in history—the character of | vulgar soldiers and to their wives, who were 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It should be remembered that for the last 
fifty years a swarm of memoirs has been ris- 
ing out of France, having for their subjects 
the persons of fame or notoriety in genera- 
tions nearly or immediately before. Some have 
borne on their faces the stamp of genuine- 
ness ; Others have been at once rejected as 
palpable forgeries; a third class stands 
between these two, and either for- 
geries of great cleverness, or else contain 
the truth mixed so inextricably with false- 
hood that the two are incapable of separa- 
tion. Plainly, the memoirs of Prince Met- 
ternich belong to the first category. ‘They 
are as authentic as an official document 
or a piece of red tape. We see the old 
bureaucrat pigeonholing letters and endors- 
sing protocols with the most intense regard 
for the proprieties of an Ambassadry ; every 
thing must be submitted in writing, and all 
thoughts digested in numbered categories. 
One might as soon doubt the genuineness 
of a register of births. But how is it with 
the memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, which 
her grandson, Paul de Rémusat, “ Senator,” 
has been publishing in the “ Revue des 
deux Mondes?” Io these belong to the 
genuine, or the forged, or the mixed type 
of memoirs ? 
de Rémusat did write a book in episto- 
lary form which contained all the tittle- 
tattle of the household of Napoleon during 
her presence therein as Lady of the Palace. 
But we know that the original was burned 
by her in a moment of panic on the return 
of Napoleon from Elba. Being a serious per- 


are 


It is certain that Madame | 


son, according to the testimony of others as | 


well as herself, Madame de Rémusat en- 


joyed scandal quite as much as those frivo- | 


lous members of the household against whose 
ignorance she takes care that her own little 
lamp shall be made toshine. She had been 
married at sixteen to a man whose solemn 


air and worthy mien marked him out by | 


Now Napoleon 


and easy 


nature for a French judge. 
antidote to the free 


wanted an ’ 
manners of his generals, and the Rémusats 
also had other important uses. The re- 


lations of both M. and Mme. de Rémusat 
to the old nobility were sufficiently strong 
to make them appropriate instruments for 
the ambition of Napoleon. They were 
used as the entering edge of the tool. 


seing of the nobility, and yet not exiled, | 


moderate people withal, who were content 
with small gains, Napoleon used them as an 


perforce about him; he thought he saw in 
them stepping-stones to the disaffected no- 
bility of higher lineage whom he hoped to lure 
back to France to consolidate his throne. 
But when that had been partially accom- 
plished there was no more use for the 
Rémusats. They were forced to see new 
arrivals obtaining honors and rewards, when 
they, who had been the first to sacrifice 
themselves in the eyes of their noble friends 
and relations by taking office under the 
usurper, remained stationary, or even lost in 
favor at Court. Madame de Rémusat has 
left traces of this very natural but not too 
noble resentment : 


“Yet I had my own little ambition, too, but it was 
moderate and easy to satisfy. The Emperor had 
made known to me through the Empress, and M. de 
Caulaincourt had repeated it to my husband, that, on 
the consolidation of his own fortunes, he would not 
forget those who had from the first devoted them- 
selves to his service. Relying on this assurance, 
we felt easy with regard to our future, and took no 
steps to render it secure. We were wrong, for 
every one else was actively at work. M. de Rému 
sat had always kept aloof from any kind of schem- 
ing,—a defect in aman who lived atacourt. Certain 
good qualities are absolutely a bar to advancement in 
the favor of sovereigns. They do not like to find 
generous feelings and philosophical opinions which 
are a mark of independence of mind in their sur- 
roundings ; and they think it still less pardonable 
thatthose who serve them should have any means 
of escaping from their power. Bonaparte, who was 
exacting in the kind of service he required, quickly 
perceived that M. de Rémusat would serve him 
faithfully, and yet would not bend to all his caprices. 
This discovery, together with some additional cir 
cumstances which I shall relate in their proper 
places, induced him to discard his obligations to him. 
He retained my husband near him; he made use of 
him to suit his own convenience; but he did not 
confer the same honors upon him which he bestowed 
on many others, because he knew that no favors 
would procure the compliance of a man who was in- 
capable of sacrificing self-respect to ambition. The 
arts of a courtier were, besides, incompatible with 
M. de Rémusat’s tastes.” 


The truth seems to have been that the 
Rémusats took office under Napoleon with 
the feeling of martyrs. They knew that the 
men of the old régime would not forgive 
their desertion from the sacred cause. The 
memoirs begin with a justification of their 
course in making the best of actualities 
and declining to sulk forever in a cause 
which was hopeless, because no longer suita- 
ble to the age orthe temper of France. Un- 
comfortable with the old nobility, how could 
they help being bitter toward the farvenu 
who used them and then failed to reward 
them as fully as he did others ? These con- 


example of good-breeding to the brave but | siderations must never be lost sight of for 



































one instant while reading the curious mixt- 
ure of honey and gall which purports to be 
the actual, unadulterated memoirs of the 
first Lady of the Palace to Napoleon and 
Josephine. It may not account for all the 
villainous charges brought against the Bon- 
apartes ; but it will explain the animus which 
prevails in the book. It explains, if it do 
not excuse, the ingratitude which will nat- 
urally shock the reader. 

In support of this criticism of Mme. de 
Rémusat, a singular coincidence may be ad- 
duced. Ofall the members of the Bonaparte 
and Beauharnais families, remark that only 
two persons escape scot free from the charges, 
either simply slanderous or horrible, which 
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serve the exact text of the Memoirs, as they were 
written by the hand of their author. / save only 
thought it right to suppress comments of an opposite 
nature on certain ladies of the Ci The reader 
will, perhaps, be surprised to find no mention in 
these portraits of the family of either Queen Caro- 
line or Princess Pauline Bonaparte. I leave out 
certain matters in relation to them which have no 
bearing on the Emperor himself. My father partic- 
ularly desired that the text of his mother’s Memoirs 
should be scrupulously respected. It seemed to me, 
however, that on this point I might fairly depart from 
the rules of strict editing. Habits, tastes, customs be- 





irl. 


| come modified by time, and much that seemed nat- 


Madame de Remusat pours upon them. 
And who are these two? Eugéne and | 
Hortense de Beauharnais. 3ut remark, 


further, that these two are the only ones 
who had in their veins the blood of that 
old French nobility to which the Rémusats 
belonged! Although they were servants of 
the usurper, the Rémusats could not eradicate 
their inborn contempt for the vulgar and 
doubtless in some cases licentious family 


which the Great Napoleon had placed over | 


Europe. 
Napoleon, in spite of every thing. “ I found 
the crown of France lying on the ground,” 
said Napoleon, “ and I took it up on the 
point of my sword.” Also, they tell us that 
he claimed he was no Oliver Cromwell, but 
a sovereign by natural right, who had 
usurped no throne, but erected one where 
none existed. Mme. de Rémusat does jus- 
tice to this claim of Napoleon, yet her 
instincts for the old system as against the 
new, enlivened by bitterness, gained the 
upper hand, and his whole family had to 
suffer along with him. 


Yet they were forced to admire | 


ural toa clever woman in high life at that period 
would give scandal in our more punctilious day.’ 
The man who professes suc h delicacy , and 
yet prints what he does print, is open to 
suspicion. Furthermore, we are told just 
how the original memoirs in letter form 
happened to be destroyed, and how, many 
years after, Madame de Réemusat set about 
retrieving the loss by hunting up old letters, 
and consulting people who knew the affairs 
of those days. ‘These memoirs, therefore, 
are the result of the ransacking of the 
memory of Madame de Rémusat and her 
friends at a time when the name of Napo- 
leon was held in horror in France among 
the people to whom she belonged, and 
when all the worst accusations of a ven- 
omous press in England, inflamed both by 
patriotism, governmental pressure, and the 
gall of the emigrés, had obtained credence 
in Paris. Every jackass in France as well 
as England had his kick at the dead lion. 
How could Madame de Rémusat remember 


| the long harangues she puts into the mouth 


It is singular that other persons equally | 


intimate with Napoleon should have united 
in suppressing the vile slanders brought here 
against him and every member of his family. 
This leads one to inquire whether Madame 
de Rémusat may not be guiltless of some 
of the worst of them; whether Paul de 
Rémusat may not have heightened the flavor 
of the book, instead of omitting, as he 
claims to have done, many things of doubt- 
ful morality regarding ladies of the Court. 
In a foot-note which casts doubt on the 
paternity of Napoleon III., and destroys the 
efforts of Madame de Rémusat to shield 
even Hortense de Beauharnais from the 
accusations which have been made against 
her, the editor says: 


“It is unnecessary to say that on this point I pre- 


| Their 


of Napoleon? In _ semi-barbarous times 
such things are possible, because semi-bar- 
barians say things after set formulas, and 
repeat speeches they have heard with aston- 
ishing fidelity; but in modern times the 
thing is almost impossible. Chateaubriand 
wrote: “The memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat, with whom I was acquainted, 
were full of exceedingly curious details of 
the private life of the Imperial Court. 
author burned them during the 
Hundred Days, but afterward rewrote them. 
They are now but recollections of former 


recollections ; the colors are faded ; but Bona- 


parte is always clearly depicted and impar- 
tally judge ” ag 

Reasons for suspecting bias in Madame 
de Rémusat, are, then, as follows: Her evi- 
dent class instincts ; her disappointed hopes 
of wealth or other preferment ; the bitterness 
natural to a political change-coat ; the time 
that had elapsed between the facts and their 
recording the influence of the ante-Napo- 
leonic times, when the memoirs were re- 
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written; her exemption of the only two 
members of the Bonaparte connection who 
were noble and French by birth from accu- 
sations of criminality. Add to this any- 
thing which Paul de Rémusat might assume 
to be warranted in order to re-inforce and 
make more piquant the work of his grand- 
mother, and we get the present mixture— 
peppery, it is true, but all the more read- 
able and vendible for that. 

As one of the greatest military geniuses 


in history, let us see what Madame de | 


Rémusat has to say of Napoleon the general : 


“Tt was well worth seeing how he talked to the 
soldiers—how he questioned them one after the 
other respecting their campaigns or their wounds ; 
taking particular interest in the men who had ac- 


companied him to Egypt. I have heard Madame | 


Bonaparte say that her husband was in the constant 
habit of poring over the list of what are called the 
cadres of the army, at night, before he slept. He 
would go to sleep repeating the names of the corps, 
and even those of some of the individuals who com- 
posed them; he kept those names in a corner of his 
memory, and this habit came to his aid when he 
wanted to recognize a soldier, and to give him the 
pleasure of a cheering word from his general. He 
spoke to the subalterns in a tone of good-fellow- 
ship, which delighted them all, as he reminded 
them of their common feats of arms. Afterward, 
when his armies became so numerous, when his 
battles became so deadly, he disdained to exercise 
this kind of fascination. Besides, death had ex- 
tinguished so many remembrances, that in a few 
years it became difficult for him to find any great 
number of the companions of his early exploits ; 
and when he addressed his soldiers before leading 
them into battle, it was as a perpetually renewed 
posterity, to which the preceding and destroyed 
army had bequeathed its glory. But even this 
sombre style of encouragement availed for a long 
time with a nation which believed itself to be fulfill- 
ing its destiny while sending its sons year after 
year to die for Bonaparte. 
* * ” * . 

“* Military science,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ consists in 
calculating all the chances accurately in the first 
place, and then in giving accident exactly, almost 
mathematically, its place in one’s calculations. It 
is upon this point that one must not deceive one’s 
self, and that a decimal more or less may.change all. 
Now, this apportioning of accident and science can- 
not get into any head except that of a genius, for 
genius must exist wherever there is a creation ; and 
assuredly the grandest improvisation of the human 
mind is the gift of an existence to that which has it 
not. Accident, hazard, chance—whatever you 
choose to call it—a mystery to ordinary minds, be- 
comes a reality to superior men. Turenne did not 
think about it, and so he had nothing but method. 
I think,’ he added, with a smile, ‘I should have 
beaten him. Condé had a better notion of it than 
Turenne, but then he gave himself up to it with 
impetuosity. Prince Eugene is one of those who 
understood it best. Henry IV. always put bravery 
in the place of everything; he only fought actions— 
he would not have come well out of a pitch battle. 
Catinat has been cried up chiefly from the demo- 
cratic point of view; I have, for my own part, 
carried off a victory on the spot where he was 














beaten. The philosophers have worked up his rep- 
utation after their own fancy; and that was all the 
easier to do, because one may say anything one 
likes about ordinary people who have been lifted 
into eminence by circumstances not of their own 
creating. A man, to be really great, no matter in 
what order of greatness, must have actually im- 
provised a portion of his own glory—must have 
shown himself superior to the event which he has 
brought about. For instance, Czesar acted now and 
then with weakness which makes me suspect the 
praises that are lavished on him in history.’ ” 


Rather elaborate portraits of the chief 
members of the Bonaparte family form a 
sort of introduction to the memoirs. No 
part of the work contains harsher com- 
ments : 


“ Napoleon Bonaparte is of low stature, and rather 
ill-proportioned; his bust is too long, and so shortens 
the rest of his figure. He has thin chestnut hair, 
his eyes are grayish blue, and his skin, which was 
yellow while he was slight, became in later years a 
dead white without any color. His forehead, the 
setting of his eye, the line of his nose—all that is 
beautiful, and reminds one of an antique medallion. 
His mouth, which is thin-lipped, becomes agreeable 
when he laughs; the teeth are regular. His chin 
is short, and his jaw heavy and square. He has 
well-formed hands and feet ; I mention them par- 
ticularly, because he thought a good deal of 
them. 

“He has an habitual slight stoop. His eyes are 
dull, giving to his face when in repose a melan- 
choly and meditative expression. When he is ex- 
cited with anger his looks are fierce and menacing. 
Laughter becomes him; it makes him look more 
youthful and less formidable. It is difficult not to 
like him when he laughs, his countenance improves 
somuch. He was always simple in his dress, and 
generally wore the uniform of his own guard. He 
was cleanly rather from habit than from a liking for 
cleanliness ; he bathed ofien, sometimes in the mid- 
dle of the night, because he thought the practice 
good for his health. Ihave said there was a sort of 
fascination in the smile of Bonaparte; but, during 
all the time I was in the habit of seeing him, he 
rarely put forth that charm. Gravity was the founda- 
tion of his character—not the gravity of a dignified 
and noble manner, but that which arises from pro- 
found thought. In his youth he was a dreamer; 
later in life he became a moody, and later still, an 
habitually ill-tempered man. When I first began 
to know him well, he was exceedingly fond of all 
that induces reverie—Ossian, the twilight, melan- 
choly music. I have seen him enraptured by the 
murmur of the wind; I have heard him talk with 
enthusiasm of the moaning of the sea; and he was 
tempted sometimes to believe that nocturnal appari- 
tions were not beyond the bonds of possibility—in 
fact, he had a leaning to certain superstitions. 
When, on leaving his study in the evening, he went 
into Madame Bonaparte’s drawing-room, he would 
sometimes have the candles shaded with white 
gauze, desire us to keep profound silence, and 
amuse himself by telling or hearing ghost stories; 
or he would listen to soft, sweet music executed by 
Italian singers, accompanied only by a few instru- 
ments lightly touched. Then he would fall intoa 
reverie which all respected, no one venturing to 
move or stir from his or her place. When he 
aroused himself from that state which seemed to 
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procure him a sort of repose, he was generally more 
serene and more communicative. He liked then to 
talk about the sensations he had experienced. He 
would explain the effect music had upon him; he 
always preferred that of Paesiello, because he said it 
was monotonous, and that impressions which repeat 
themselves are the only ones that take possession 
ofus. The geometrical turn of his mind disposed 
him to analyze even his emotions. No man has 
ever meditated more deeply than Bonaparte on 
the ‘ wherefore’ that rules human actions. Always 
aiming at something, even in the least important 
acts of his life, always laying bare to himself a 
secret motive for each of them, he could never un- 
derstand that natural nonchalance which leads some 

ersons to act without a project and without an aim. 
Je always judged others by himself, and was often 
mistaken, his conclusions and the actions which en- 
sued upon them both proving erroneous. 

“Bonaparte was deficient in education and in 
manners; it seemed as if he must have been des- 
tined either to live in a tent where all men are equal, 
or upon a throne where everything is permitted. 
He did not know how either to enter or to leave a 
room ; he did not know how to make a bow, how to 
rise, or how to sit down. His questions were 
abrupt, and so also was his manner of speech. 
Spoken by him, Italian loses all its grace and sweet- 
ness. Whatever language he speaks, it seems al- 
ways to be a foreign tongue to him; he appears to 
force it to express his thoughts. 

“Tn trying to depict sree pe would be neces- 
sary, following the analytical forms of which he was 
so fond, to separate into three very distinct parts 
his soul, his heart, and his mind ; for no one of these 
ever blended completely with the others. Although 
very remarkable for certain intellectual qualities, no 
man, it must be allowed, was ever less lofty of soul. 
There was no generosity, no true greatness in him. 
Ihave never known him to admire, I have never 
known him tocomprehend, a fine action. He always 
regarded every indication of a good feeling with sus- 

icion; he did not value sincerity ; and he did not 
esitate to say that he recognized the superiority 
of a man by the greater or less degree of cleverness 
with which he used the art of lying. On the occa- 
sion of his saying this, he added, with great com- 
placency, that when he was a child one of his uncles 
had predicted that he should govern the world, 
because he was an habitual liar. ‘M. de Metter- 
nich,’ he added, ‘ approaches to being a statesman 
—he lies very well.’ 

“All Bonaparte’s methods of government were 
selected from among those which have a tendency 
to debase men. He dreaded the ties of affection; 
he endeavored to isolate every one; he never sold 
a favor without awakening a sense of uneasiness, 
for he held that the true way to attach the recipients 
to himself was by compromising them, and often 
even by blasting them in public opinion. He could 
not pardon virtue until he had succeeded in weak- 
ening its effect by ridicule. He cannot be said to 
have truly loved glory, for he never hesitated to 
prefer success to it; thus, although he was audacious 
in good fortune, and although he pushed it to its 
utmost limits, he was timid and troubled when 
threatened with reverses. Of generous courage he 
was not capable; and, indeed, on that head one 
would hardly venture to tell the truth so plainly as 
he has told it himself. 
* ~ a * * * 

“T ought now to speak of Bonaparte’s heart ; but 
if it were possible to believe that a being, in every 
other way similar to ourselves, could exist without 
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that portion of our organization which makes us 
desire to love and to be loved, I should say that in 
his creation the heart was left out. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the truth was that he succeeded in suppressing 
it completely. He was always too much engrossed 
by himself, to be influenced by any sentiment of 
affection, no matter of what kind. He almost 
ignored the ties of blood and the rights of nature; 
I do not know that even paternity weighed with 
him. It seemed, at least, that he did not regard it 
as his primary relation with his son. One day, at 
breakfast, when, as was often the case, Talma had 
been admitted to see him, the young Napoleon was 
brought to him. The Emperor took the child on 
his knee, and, far from caressing, amused himself 
by slapping him, though not so as to hurt him; 
then, turning to Talma, he said, ‘Talma, teil me 
what I am doing?’ Talma, as may be supposed, 
did not know what to say. ‘You do not see it,’ 
continued the Emperor; ‘I am slapping a king.’’ 

Madame de Rémusat does not seem to 
suspect the humor of this last anecdote, 
and sets down as ferocity what was mani- 
festly sport. She charges that whenever 
Napoleon fell in love, he became outraged 
at the tyranny of the feeling, enraged with 
the audacious individual, “and he would 
abruptly get rid of the object of his passion, 
having let the public into the transparent 
secret of his success.” 


“The intellect of Bonaparte was most remarkable. 
It would be difficult, I think, to find among men a 
more powerful or comprehensive mind. It owed 
nothing to education; for, in reality, he was ignorant, 
reading but little, and that hurriedly. But he 
quickly seized upon the little he learned, and his 
imagination developed it so extensively that he 
might easily have passed for a well-educated man. 

“ His intellectual capacity seemed to be vast, from 
the number of subjects he could take in and classify 
without fatigue. With him one idea gave birth to 
a thousand, and a word would lift his conversation 
into elevated regions of fancy; in which exact logic 
did not, indeed, keep him company, but in which 
his intellect never failed to shine. * Like an 
actor who becomes excited by the effect he produces, 
Bonaparte enjoyed the admiration he watched for 
closely in the faces, of his audience.” 


Josephine is stabbed more skillfully and 
with deadlier effect than any one else. 
She appears to have been the greatest bene- 
factor to Madame de Rémusat, but, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
the writer of these memoirs is said to have 
voluntarily shared the disgrace that befell 
her patroness. 


“‘ Being a friend of the beautiful Madame Tallien, 
she was introduced into the society of the Direc- 
tory, and was especially favored by Barras. Mad- 
ame de Beauharnais had very little fortune, and her 
taste for dress and luxury rendered her dependent on 
those who could help her to indulge it. Without 
being precisely pretty, she possessed many personal 
charms. Her features were delicate, her expression 
was sweet; her mouth was very small, and con- 
cealed her bad teeth; her complexion was rather 
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dark, but with the help of red and white skillfully 
applied she remedied that defect; her figure was 
perfect; her limbs were flexible and delicate; her 
movements were easy and elegant. La Fontaine’s 
line could never have been more fitly applied than 
to her: 

‘Et la grace, plus belle encore que la beauté.’” 


She dressed with perfect taste, enhancing the beauty 
of what she wore; and with these advantages and 
the constant care bestowed upon her attire, she con- 
trived to avoid being eclipsed by the youth and 
beauty of many of the women by whom she was sur- 
rounded. To all this, as I have already said, she 
added extreme kindness of heart, a remarkably even 
temper, and great readiness to forget any wrong 
that had been done to her. 

“ She was not a person of remarkable intellect. <A 
Creole, and frivolous, her education had been a 
good deal neglected; but she recognized her de- 
ficiencies, and never made blunders in conversation. 
She possessed true natural tact; she readily found 
pleasant things to say; her memory was good—a 
useful quality for those in high position. Unhap- 
pily, she was deficient in depth of feeling and eleva- 
tion of mind. She preferred to charm her husband 
by her beauty rather than the influence of certain 
virtues. She carried complaisance to excess for his 
sake, and kept her hold on him by concessions 
which, perhaps, contributed to increase the con- 
tempt with which he habitually regarded women.”’ 


There is no question whatever that Mad- 
ame de Rémusat was a woman of unusual 
breadth of mind and penetration. Yet the 
hereditary dislike of upstart nobles warped 
her judgment at times. We shall see the 
same phenomenon in Metternich. In the 
course of the second volume of the Rémusat 
memoirs, which has appeared in France, but 
has not yet been issued in English transla- 
tion, the natural tension between Bonaparte 


and Beauharnais, between the usurping 
Italians, and the ancient French noble 
family is distinctly acknowledged. Buffeted 


by each of these parties in turn, M. and 
Madame de Rémusat could not fail to side 
eventually, if not at once, with the Beau- 
harnais. ‘The second volume does not add 
materially to our view of Napoleon, but 
gives additional scenes from that. curious 
epoch and is full of anecdotes that will not 
be forgotten hereafter. 

Thus, Madame de Rémusat says that 
after Austerlitz, the pretensions of the Gene- 
rals of Napoleon and their wives troubled the 
general happiness. At Munich, Napoleon is 


represented in a grotesque position, feigning | 


to make love to the Queen of Bavaria. At 
this period he assumed much of the cere- 
monial of German courts, trying to escape 
from the arrogance of his newly ennobled 
Generals by establishing the old rules of 
etiquette and precedence usual among the 
fusty little courts of Germany. To what 


lengths such precautions went among these 
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old German nobles may be seen from the 
following : 

The Elector Maximilian, of Bavaria, made 
king of Bavaria by Napoleon after Auster- 
litz, had served in France under Louis XVI. 
It is related that at that time the Prince de 
Condé offered him his daughter, but that his 
father and his uncle, the elector of Zwei- 
briicken, refused the alliance for these rea- 
sons: Maximilian, being poor, would have 
been forced to place some of his daugh- 
ters in chartered institutions established for 
the use of unmarried ladies of high rank. 
But the mésalliance of Louis XIV. with Mad- 
ame de Montespan had so affected the royal 
blood of France, that some chapters of 
these houses of refuge for indigent spinsters 
of rank would have refused to accept them! 
The strength and ramification of ideas 
founded on aristocratic distinctions could 
hardly have a more striking example than 
this. Eugéne de Beauharnais married a 
daughter of this prince; according to Mad- 
ame de Rémusat, she seems to have been all 
that any one could wish, whether as a prin- 
cess or a wife. Napoleon conceived a warm 
affection for her at once, and his letters, 
either to her or about her, when writing to 
Eugéne, place his own character in the most 
amiable light. ‘There is no mistaking the 
tenderness and purity of his love for Augusta 
of Bavaria. 

In accord with their traditions, the Rému- 
sats do not fail to continue in the second 
part their criticism of the pushing spirit of 
the new brood of dukes. ‘The wife of Murat 
had the astounding audacity to object to the 
precedence given to the Queen of Bavaria! 
M. de Rémusat writes to his wife : 


The profession of war gives a certain frankness 
to the character—a frankness rather crude, which 
gives one sight of the most envious passions. Our 
heroes, accustomed to an open conflict with their 
foes, have the habit of concealing nothing. They 
see a battle in every opposition that comes in their 
way, of whatever kind it may be. It is very odd to 
hear them talk of anything that is not military, and 
then afterwards of one another, depreciating deeds 
of prowess, alleging that chance had given enormous 
advantages to every one else, tearing to shreds repu- 
tations which we spectators thought the firmest es- 
tablished, and, as regards us civilians, so puffed up 
with their own glory, which is still quite warm, that 
one needs to sacrifice a good deal of vanity, and of 
vanity not without a foundation, in order to procure 
the honor of being supported by them at all. 


Yet occasionally the generals were not 


| without the revenge of wit, as may be per- 
| ceived from the following anecdote of Gen- 


eral Junot, which the memoir writer is frank 
enough to give. One day there was talk 
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before him of the prejudices of the ancient 
nobility of France. “ Well,” said Junot, “I 
don’t see how it is that those fellows are so 
jealous of our elevation in rank. The 
only difference that exists between them and 
me is, that, for their part, they are descend- 
ants, while, for my part, I am an ancestor /” 

Let us say it outright, Mme. de Réemusat | 
confesses, at that time (1804—5-6), “ every 
class of society wanted to have a share in 
the new creations of honor, rank, or profit, 
and I had to see many persons who, though 
they had blamed me for having joined that 
Court, in obedience to the calls of an old 
friendship, left no stone unturned to estab- 
lish themselves in the same Court, out of 
pure personal ambition.” Her description 
of the return of the émigrés to the new Court 
needs but little imagination on the part of 
the reader to make it a brilliant piece of 
satire. 


“Something that I remarked at that time (1805-6) 
and which gave one plenty of amusement, was that 
according as the grand seigneurs of the old time 
came back to court, they all—no matter of what 
character they happened to be—felt a small disap- 
pointment, curious enough to contemplate. When 
they appeared for the first time, they found them- 
selves again surrounded by some of the habits of 
their youth; they drew in once more the air of 
palaces, saw again the Court distinctions and orders, 
the galleries and throne-room, took up again the 
phrases used in the royal abodes, easily yielded to 
illusions, and thought they could bring back with 
them the style which had been successful in these 
very palaces, where nothing but the sovereign had 
been changed. But very soon a severe word, a will 
that was crushing and raw, gave them to understand, 
suddenly and harshly, that in that Court, unique in 
the world, everything had been made over again. 
Then it was a sight to see them, embarrassed and 
constrained in their futile manners, as they felt the 
very soil move under foot. They lost all counte- 
nance, in spite of every effort. Forced out of their 
own style of life, either too vain or too feeble to ex- | 
change it for a gravity of manner which did not be- 
long to the customs of long before, they were at a 
loss what to say or do. Near Bonaparte the pro- 
fession of courtier was #i/, As it resulted in noth- 
ing, so it had no value; moreover there was a risk 
in remaining in his presence a man.” 


The portrait of old Madame d’ Houdetot, 
heroine of the confessions of J. J. Rousseau, 
whom Madame de Rémusat met, forms a 
still more sympathetic and striking reminis- 
cence of the old days. She belonged toa 
generation even earlier than the greater 
part of the émigrés whom we meet here, 
and preserved better than any one else the 
gay spirits and love of pleasure, coupled 
with a hatred of ugly things or ugly 
speeches, that come down to us like the 
perfume of that Court, the fragile blossom 
of France previous to the Revolution. 


| circumstances under which 
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Few memoirs approach those of Madame 
de Rémusat in varied interest, because it 
seldom happens that one person has mas- 
culine tastes and diplomatic aptitudes joined 
to the more agreeable traits of a lady. 
And so, if great allowances be made for the 
these memoirs 
were written, they become very valuable 


material for the determination of the char- 


acter of one of the greatest figures in all 
modern history. Still, the feeling that a 
superior sort of lackey is criticising her 
employers cannot be got rid of, and there is 
proof that Madame de Rémusat felt that 
such would be the case. 

We are told that she 
of October, 1818: 


wrote, on the 8th 


“ There is a thought that sometimes troubles me. 
I say to myself, ‘Suppose some day my son pub- 
lishes this, what will be said of me?’ Then the 
fear seizes me that I shall be held to have been ma- 
licious, or at least ill-natured, and I rack my brain 
for something to praise. But this man (Bonaparte) 
was such a ruthless destroyer of all worth, and we 
were brought so low, that I am straitened by the 
demands of truth, and I grow quite disheartened.” 


By one of the previous quotations from Mad- 
ame de Rémusat, we have seen what Napo- 
leon thought of Metternich: “ M. de Met- 
ternich approaches to being a statesman— 
he lies very well.” But Metternich was too 
clever to lie unnecessarily, especially to lie 
in a memoir which would have to stand the 
searching criticism of historians. It is true 
that he colors facts to his own advantage and 
to the credit of Austria, and omits here, and 
palliates there; but he does not calumniate. 
We feel that everything here is genuine 
Metternich. Let us see, then,-what he says 
on the point where the charges of Madame 
de Rémusat are most malignant. “ Neither 
of his wives,” he says, in the documentary 
“ Portrait of Napoleon”— 


** Neither of his wives had ever anything to com- 
plain of from Napoleon’s personal manners. Al- 
though the fact is well known already, a saying of 
the Archduchess Marie Louise will put it in a new 
light. ‘I am sure,’ she said to me, some time after 
her marriage, ‘ that they think a great deal about me 
in Vienna, and that the general opinion is that I 
live a life of daily suffering. So true it is that 
truth is often not probable. I have no fear of Na- 
poleon, but I begin to think that he is afraid of me.’” 


Metternich was a far more pitiless judge 
of Napoleon than the Lady of the Palace 
under Josephine. The latter had a higher 
opinion of his genius, and claims to have 
been a great admirer of his before her eyes 
were opened to his true character. Yet 
Metternich writes : 





“A good son and a good kinsman, with those lit- 
tle peculiarities that are met with more particularly 
in the family interiors of the Italian dourgeoisie, he 
allowed the extravagant courses of some of his rela- 
tions without using sufficient strength of will to stop 
them, even when it would have been clearly to his 
interest to do so. His sisters, in particular, got 
from him everything that they wanted.” 


Metternich has no hint of the 
crimes charged against Napoleon in the 
Rémusat memoirs, and in his review of the 
whole family alludes only to the “ deprav- 
ity” of Jerome. 

Yet, in a thousand other ways, he does 
corroborate the picture of Napoleon drawn 
by her whose thanklessness for past favors 
shows the truth of the line: “ How sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth.” 


gross 


“Simple and even easy as he was in private life, 
he showed himself to little advantage in the great 
world. It is difficult toimagine anything more awk- 
ward than Napoleon’s manner in a drawing-room. 
The pains which he took to correct the faults of his 
nature and education only served to make his defi- 
ciencies more evident. I am satisfied that he would 
have made great sacrifices to add to his height and 
give dignity to his appearance, which became more 
common in proportion as his emdonpoint increased. 
He walked by preference on tip-toe. His costumes 
were studied to form a contrast by comparison with 
the circle which surrounded him, either by their ex- 
treme simplicity or by their extreme magnificence. 
It is certain that he made Talma come to teach him 
particular attitudes. 

+ . . * * . 

“ Out of his mouth there never came one graceful 
or even a well-turned speech to a woman, although 
the effort to make one was often expressed on his 
face and in the sound of his voice. He spoke to 
ladies only of their dress, of which he declared him- 
self a severe judge, or perhaps of the number of 
their children, and one of his usual questions was if 
they had nursed their children themselves, a ques- 
tion which he commonly made in terms seldom used 
in good society. He sometimes tried to inflict upon 
them questions on the private relations of society, 
which gave to his .conversations more the character 
of misplaced admonitions than of polite drawing- 
room conversations. This want of savoir-vivre more 
than once exposed him to repartees which he was 
not able to return. His feeling against women who 
mixed in politics or affairs almost amounted to 
hatred.” 


Metternich, even more than Madame de 
Rémusat, belonged to the old style; he was 
more firmly a Legitimist and aristocrat by 
temperament, as well as birth and educa- 
tion. Napoleon could not fail, therefore, to 
impress him with his want of good breeding. 
Let us see his first impression of the great 
commander, statesman and politician : 


“The judgment is often influenced by first im- 
pressions. I had never seen Napoleon till the audi- 
ence which he gave me at St. Cloud, when I delivered 
my credentials. I found him standing in the middle 
of one of the rooms, with the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs and six other members of the Court. He 
wore the Guards’ uniform, and had his hat on his 
head. This latter circumstance, improper in any 
case, for the audience was not a public one, struck 
me as misplaced pretension, showing the farvenu ; 
I even hesitated for a moment whether I, too, should 
not cover. However, I delivered a short speech, 
the concise and exact style of which differed essen- 
tially from that which had come into use in the new 
court of France. 

“ His attitude seemed to me to show constraint 
and even embarrassment. His short, broad figure, 
negligent dress, and marked endeavor to make an 
imposing effect, combined to weaken in me the feel- 
ing of grandeur naturally attached to the idea of a 
man before whom the world trembled. 

“Tn my relations with Napoleon—relations which 
from the beginning I endeavored to make frequent 
and confidential—what at first struck me most was 
the remarkable perspicuity and grand simplicity of 
his mind and its processes. Conversation with him 
always had acharm for me difficult to define. Seiz- 
ing the essential point of subjects, stripping them 
of useless accessories, developing his thought and 
never ceasing to elaborate it till he had made it per- 
fectly clear and conclusive, always finding the fitting 
word for the thing, or inventing one where the 
usage of the language had not created it, his conver- 
sation was ever full of interest. He did not con- 
verse, he talked; bythe wealth of his ideas and the 
facility of his elocution, he was able to lead the con- 
versation, and one of his habitual expressions was, 
‘I see what you want; you wish tocome to such or 
such a point; well, let us go straight to it.’ Yet he 
did not fail to listen to the remarks and objections 
which were addressed to him; he accepted them, 
questioned them, or opposed them, without losing 
the tone or overstepping the bounds of a business 
discussion ; and I have never felt the least difficulty 
in saying to him what I believed to be the truth, 
even when it was not likely to please him.” 


Against the utter cold-bloodedness and 


selfishness charged upon Napoleon by 
Madame de Rémusat one may set off 


the well-known indulgence with which he 
treated his family. Madame de Rémusat 
records this, but does not draw any favor- 
able inference. Napoleon, his Austrian 
biographer writes, knew all the individual 
peculiarities of his family, and did not con- 
ceal from himself that he had been much to 
blame in giving way to the love of power 


| and insatiable covetousness of some of them. 


“ He said to me one day in 1810, on the occasion 
of a long conversation in which he had just given me 
the history of his life, ‘I have clouded and ob- 
structed my career by placing my relations on 
thrones. We learn as we go, and I now see that 
the fundamental principle of ancient monarchies, of 
keeping the princes of the reigning house in con- 
stant and real dependence on the throne is wise and 
necessary. My relations have done me more harm 
than I have done them good; and if I had to begin 
again, my brothers and sisters should have nothing 
more thana palace in Paris and a few millions to 
spend in idleness.’ ” 


Madame de Rémusat had been greatly 
impressed with the positive side of the mind 
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of Napoleon. 
to mathematics and disdain of “ dreamers’ 
and idéologues contributed to that idea. But 
Metternich had small opinion of Napoleon 
in that respect. ‘“ He had little scientific 
knowledge,” we learn, and immediately are 
told—*“ although his partisans encouraged 
the belief that he was a profound mathema- 
tician.” His knowledge of mathematical 
science would not have raised him above 
the level of any officer destined, as he was 
himself, for the Artillery; but his natural 
abilities supplied the want of knowledge. 
He became a legislator and administrator 
as he became a great soldier, by following 
his own instinct. The turn of his mind 
always led him toward the positive; he dis- 
liked vague ideas and hated equally the 
dreams of the visionaries and the abstractions 
of idealists and treated as mere nonsense 
everything that was not clearly and prac- 
tically presented to him. He valued only 
those sciences which can be controlled and 
verified by the senses or which rest on ob- 
servation and experience. Was Napoleon 
a good or badman? “ It has always seemed 
to me,” answers Metternich, “that these 
epithets as they are generally understood 
are not applicable to a character such as 
his. Constantly occupied with one sole ob- 
ject, given up day and night to the task of 
holding the helm of an empire which by 
progressive encroachments had finished by 
including the interests of a great part of 
Europe, he never recoiled from fear of the 
wounds he might cause, nor even from the 
immense amount of individual suffering in- 
separable from the execution of his projects. 
As a war chariot crushes everything which 
it meets on its way, Napoleon thought of 
nothing butto advance. He took no notice 
of those who had not been on their guard; 
he was sometimes tempted to accuse them 
of stupidity. Unmoved by anything which 
was out of his path, he did not concern 
himself with it for good or evil. He could 


Perhaps his frequent allusion 


’ 





sympathize with family troubles; he was | 


indifferent to political calamities.” He had 
two aspects. As a private man, he was 
easy tempered and tractable, without being 
either good or bad. 


In his public capacity | 


| 


| 


he admitted no sentiment; he was never | 


influenced either by affection or by hatred. 
Did Napoleon in fact deserve to be called 
a great man? ‘This is a sweeping question, 
to attempt to answer which shows the de- 
fect of Metternich’s understanding. Charac- 
teristically does Metternich belittle Napo- 
leon in his answer. 
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“It would be impossible to dispute the great 
qualities of one who, rising from obscurity, has be- 
come in a few years the strongest and most power- 
ful of his contemporaries. But strength, power and 
superiority are more or less relative terms. If the 
era of the Revolution was, as its admirers think, 
the most brilliant, the most glorious epoch of mod- 
ern history, Napoleon, who has been able to take the 
first place in it, and to keep it for fifteen years, was, 
certainly, one of the greatest men who have ever 
appeared. If, on the contrary, he has only had to 
move like a meteor above the mists of a general dis- 
solution ; if he has found nothing around him but the 
débris of a social condition ruined by the excess of 
false civilization; if he has only had to combat a 
resistance weakened by universal lassitude, feeble 
rivalries, ignoble passions, in fact, adversaries 
everywhere disunited and paralyzed by their dis- 
agreements, the splendor of his success diminishes 
with the facility with which he obtained it. Mow as 
in our opinion this was really the state of things, we 
are in no danger of exaggerating the idea of Napo- 
leon’s grandeur, though acknowledging that there 
was something extraordinary and imposing in his 
career.” 


Metternich was a conservative man, 
always sure to be found on middle ground, 
ready to propose compromises and adju- 
dications. He had his vanities and his 
prejudices of red tape. Such a keen, sly ob- 
server could not fail to penetrate the armor 
of an impulsive genius like that of Napoleon ; 
but he could hardly be expected to feel the 
greatnesses so forcibly as the pettinesses of 
his opponent. Metternich was himself petty. 
He snarls at Talleyrand and belittles Von 
Stein, either of whom might easily lay claim 
to a higher niche in the gallery of Euro- 
pean statesmen than his own. His con- 
tinual and pretentious claims to be truthful 
cannot be read without a smile, particularly 
after the above anecdote, given by Madame 
de Rémusat, has re-inforced once more 
the general opinion of the world as to his 
mendaciousness. We hear far too much of 
himself, of his love of truth, his modesty, his 
motives. One might suppose this saintly 
diplomatist the only truly pure and vera- 
cious public man in Europe. The picture 
is too highly flavored; we recognize Rey- 
nard the Fox exculpating himself before that 
court in which posterity plays the part of 
Noble the Lion. A theorist and believer in 
forms and ceremonies, he was shocked—not 
so much as some of his colleagues, but still 
shocked—by the brusqueness and _practi- 
cality of Napoleon. Early in his career he 
describes certain republican deputies sent 
by France to the Congress of Rastadt in 
terms that show both his horror of rough 
and plain people and his diplomatic preju- 
dices. Thus in one of his private letters 


dated Rastadt, Dec. 9, 1797, he says: 
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“ This is the second time I have been going to 
dine with the French deputies, and at the last mo- 
ment they have sent excuses to M. de Cobenzl. I 
declare that in all my life I never saw such ill-con- 
ditioned animals. They see no one, are sealed up 
in their apartments, and are more savage than white 
bears. Good God! how this nation is changed! 
To extreme neatness, and that elegance which one 
could hardly imitate, has succeeded the greatest 
slovenliness ; the most perfect amiability is replaced 
by a dull, sinister air, which I can only fully describe 
by calling it Revolutionary! * * * All these fellows 
have coarse, muddy shoes, great, blue pantaloons, 
a vest of blue or of all colors, peasants’ handker- 
chiefs, either silk or cotton, round the neck, their 
hair long, black and dirty, and the hideous head 
crowned by an enormous hat with a great red 
feather. One would die of fright, I believe, if one 
met the best clothed of themin awood. They have 
a sullen air, and seem more discontented with them- 
selves than with anyone else.” 


This is an admirable picture to offset that 
of Goethe when describing the grace and 
neatness of the émigrés with the German 
army during the unfortunate campaign into 
France in 1792. The antithesis between the 
old and the new régime could hardly be more 
strongly marked. And here it may be said 
that the pleasantest and freshest part of 
these memoirs will be found in the copious 
extracts from Metternich’s private papers. 
He is no longer categorical, he throws off the 
bands of red tape, he ceases to be foseur. 
Instead of artful explanations which are in- 
tended to enhance in the eyes of posterity 
Metternich, his emperor, and Austria, we 
get rapid but excellent sketches of men and 
scenes. Metternich was oppressed with a 
feeling that he was making history, and 
therefore in his memoirs fabricates history 
more or less truthfully. But in his letters, 
so far as they go, he was really making his- 
tory when least aware of the fact. 

It is curious to find from the testimony 
of this diplomat behind the scenes that the 
latest policy regarding Europe attributed 
to the fertile brain of Bismarck is much the 
same as that of Napoleon. This is particu- 
larly the case as regards Austria and Russia. 
Napoleon was ever urging on Austria the 





advantages she would gain by taking land | 
| because misinformed as to the nature of the 


to the southward in return for losses to the 
northward. Germany was to be aggran- 
dized at the expense of Russia and Austria ; 
Russia to be thrown back on Asia and Aus- 
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companied the armies and both got the 
credit of having done as much as the mili- 
tary to bring about a successful issue. 

The memoirs of two persons who had 
close relations with Napoleon, during the 
most active part of his career, are of neces- 
sity deeply interesting, yet it is doubtful 
whether they will do much to influence the 
verdict already passed upon him by recent 
historians. ‘Thiers, who looked upon Na- 
poleon as a greater commander than Julius 
Cesar, and second only to that Cartha- 
ginian of whom he wrote: “ We seek in 
vain for a flaw in the character of Hanni- 
bal ”——Thiers may take a rose-colored view 
of the man whom both Metternich and 
Madame de Rémusat underrate from their 
very different stand-points. But the same 
cannot be said of Lanfrey. He is unspar- 
ing in reprobation of Napoleon’s conduct, 
especially in the later years of the Empire, 
when, as ‘Thiers acknowledges, he showed 
on the field of battle the ruthlessness in- 
herited from the Reign of Terror. Lan- 
frey’s estimate of Napoleon comes much 
nearer that of Metternich. In his early 
volumes, Lanfrey takes a loftier view of the 
character of the man, but in the later he 
seems to write as if exasperated by the 
weaknesses and crimes of his subject. He 
depicts him when young, as gloomy, morose, 
uniting the subtlety of the Italian with the 
rugged self-will of the Corsican. Yet the 
result of reading Lanfrey’s history is to in- 
crease one’s respect for the genius, if not one’s 
love for the personality, of Napoleon. Met- 
ternich, on the other hand, is neither indig- 
nant nor enthusiastic. He appears willing to 
say all the bad he knows, and to insinuate 
anything else which may belittle that heredi- 
tary foe of his country to whom his country 
truckled in a way far from noble. He glides 
diplomatically over the arrangements for the 
marriage of Maria Louisa and Napoleon. 
He relates with child-like ingenuousness the 
claim of the Pope that he was deceived 
by Napoleon and certain French prelates, 
and consented to the divorce of Josephine 


first marriage. All this is to be expected of 


| a Metternich, but when one compares the 


tria to become a Slav power (though Slav | 
| memoirs, one feels that while neither docu- 


was a word not generally used at that time) 
with her outlets on the Mediterranean. 
The relation of Metternich to the allied 
armies in their occupation of France in 1814 
has also a strong and natural analogy to 
that of Bismarck in the late war. Both ac- 


| 


has to say against Napoleon 
that appear in the Rémusat 


worst that he 
with charges 


ment can be accepted without strong pre- 
cautions against prejudice, that of the 
Rémusats has gained its superior piquancy 
by the exercise of low motives, perhaps even 
by the employment of the basest means. 
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A COSSACK CONQUEROR (DRAWN BY CHARLEMAGNE, PRESENT COURT-PAINTER OF RUSSIA.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


So mucH for court intrigues. Struggles 
between courtiers for place and influence 
have always been carried on, and always 
will be carried on, and are often not devoid 
of political and historical importance. Court 
intrigues are, however, not everything. In 
cases where court intrigue seems to have 
shaped the destiny of a nation, there will 
usually be found some causes of popular 
discontent,—some struggle in the mass of 
the nation, which either takes advantage 
of the intrigue of courtiers to make itself 
felt, or by means of which courtiers succeed 
in their ends. So it was here. Whatever 
might be the mutual feelings of the rival 
families and of the rival place-holders who 
surrounded Theodore, they are only of im- 
portance on account of the popular fer- 
mentation which they assisted in bringing 
to light. 


We must recall for a moment some of the 
peculiarities of the history of Russia. 

A broad open plain with scarcely a hill, 
but everywhere intersected by navigable 
rivers, with its three zones of arid, saline 
steppe, of rich and fertile arable land, of 
forest and frozen moor, fitted in every re- 
spect to be the home of a united and homo- 
geneous people, we find Russia a thousand 
years ago sparsely inhabited by disunited 
Slavonic tribes, frequently at war with each 
other and unable to cope with their neigh- 
bors of Finnish and Turkish race. Scandi- 
navian heroes, as the legend runs, are called 
in; civilization and strong government go 
rapidly hand in hand; and a distinctively 
Russian Nation is born from the two centers 
of Névgorod and Kief. Christianity is in- 
troduced from Constantinople, and with it 
Byzantine ideas of law and polity which 
have never disappeared, and of which the 
influence is still felt. Then comes the ap 
panage period, when the whole of Russia 
is divided into independent yet related 
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ST. VLADIMIR, SOVEREIGN OF RUSSIA, A. D 981, WHO ESTABLISHED CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA. (FROM A DRAWING IN 
THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF ST. PETERSBURG.) 

states, each governed by its Prince of the | cials in Russia were those who resided in 
House of Rurik under the general head- | the larger towns for the collection of tribute. 
ship of the oldest member of the family, the | The greatest positive effect produced by the 
power passing not from father to son, but as | Tartar supremacy was the gradual union of 
now in Turkey and the East, to the oldest | the whole country under the Grand Dukes 
male member of the family. of Moscow and the establishment of auto- 

The absolute power of the princes was, in | cracy, which was indeed necessary to this 
some measure ontrolled by the popular | union and to the expulsion of the Tartars. 
assemblits wuich existed in most of the | One state after another was swallowed up 
larger towns. Pskof and Névgorod had | by the Grand Duchy of Moscow, and even 
already been greatly developed, and Russia | the free cities of Névgorod and Pskof were 
seemed to have entered early that path of | mulcted of their privileges and received the 
progress which would in time have ren- | tyrant. After the autocracy had justified 
dered her a free and constitutional country. | its existence by unifying the country and 
Trade, especially with the west of Europe, | freeing it from the Mongol yoke, it reached 
through Novgorod and the Hanse towns, | its highest development under Ivan the 
had received a great impetus, and the court | Terrible, who succeeded for a time in en- 
of Kief displayed a high civilization, when | tirely breaking up the power of the aristoc- 
the whole country, overrun by the Mon- | racy or boy4rs and in realizing what has so 
gols and the Tartars, was obliged to submit | often seemed the ideal of the Russian state 
to their yoke. The effect of the Mongol —an equal people under an absolute mon- 
supremacy was not felt in mixture of race arch. ‘The Russian people had suffered so 
and very little in corruption of language, | much from their lords, the landed proprie- 
but chiefly in the arrest of all political and | tors, the officials, and nearly almost the 
commercial development, and in the intro- | whole of the noble classes, that they had 
duction among the Grand Dukes of new become convinced—as ignorant peasants 
maxims and methods of government. The | are apt to be—that it was only the nobility 
Russian states were not ruled directly by and the boy4rs who “ darkened the counsels 
the Mongols: they were merely vassal. | of the Tsar” and prevented their happiness. 
The Grand Dukes received their confirma- For this reason Ivan the Terrible, in spite 
tion from Tartary, and the only Tartar offi- | of his cruelties, was very popular among 
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the masses of the Russian people, and even | of the country, which had not been con- 


now his name is mentioned rather with af- 


the Terrible, who left only feeble and minor 
children, gave a blow to autocracy and 
brought back the nobility into power. 

The firm hand of Boris Godunof, the 
usurper, for a time kept order, and accom- 
plished what the nobility then thought ab- 
solutely necessary to this existence as a 
powerful class—z. ¢., reduced nearly the 
whole of the Russian people to serfdom, an 
institution then first legally established. 
Then came the Troublous Time—that pe- 
riod of commotion, distress and invasion, 
when pretender vied with pretender, and 
the son of the King of Poland was crowned 
Tsar of Moscow. ‘The strength of each of 
these pretenders was the measure of the ha- 
tred which the common people bore to the 
nobility. That mysterious prince, who bears 
in history the name of “the false Dimitri,” 
in spite of his foreign ways, was popular 
among the people, though the old nobility 
stood aloof from him. He was overthrown, 


| sulted in the matter, was against him.  Fi- 
fection than hatred. The death of Iv4n | 


nally the Poles were turned out, and, at the 
Diet or general assembly, in which all 
classes and all districts in the country were 
pretty fairly represented, the young Michael 
Romanof was elected Tsar. 

The whole reign of Michael was a strug- 
gle to rid the country of the Poles and the 
Swedes, who were attacking it from with- 
out, and to put down the bands of robbers 
and marauders who were making disturb- 
ance within; for the Troublous ‘lime had left 
a great legacy of difficulty to the new ruler. 
The country was poor; every one needed 
money, and no one more than the Tsar 
himself; for officials and soldiers were loudly 
clamoring for arrears of pay, and for in- 
demnity for the losses they had sustained 
during the wars. In order to raise money, 
and in order more firmly to establish the 
power of the Tsar, it was found necessary to 
have frequent recourse to the States-General, 
especially during the early part of the reign. 
Legislation was directed in part to provid- 
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not by the force of popular commotion, but 
by the plotting of the nobles. Basil Shu- 
isky, who was placed on the throne by the 
voice of the nobles, was unable to maintain 
himself there, because the general sentiment 


ing for the administration of the government, 
but chiefly to settling the difficulties caused 
by peasants running away from the estates 
of their lords during the Troublous Time. 
As years went on and Michael became more 
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firmly seated on his throne, recourse was less 
often had to the States-General, and the 
aristocracy to some extent regained its 
power. In the latter years of Michael’s 
reign the government was practically carried 
on by a single noble, the prime minister, or 
Favorite, or, as the Russians of that time 
expressively styled him, “the man of the 
hour.” Under the Tsar Alexis, the auto- 
cratic power again declined. Although the 
Tsar was absolute, and but one great meet- 


ing of the States-General was called during | 


his reign, yet the power was exercised, not by 
the Tsar, but in succession by three boyars, 
—Mordézof, Ordin-Nastchékin, and Mat- 
véief. The single meeting of the’ States- 
General was to decide the question of the 
retention of the fortress of Azof, which had 
been captured by the Cossacks of the Don, 
on their own responsibility. To retain it 
implied war with Turkey, with which power 
the Russians had always been in peace and 
in better relations than any other country. 
The Tsar and the boyars could not decide 
on the retention of Azof, much as they 
wished it, for the simple reason that the 
treasury was empty. 
class in the States-General made such strong 
representations as to the poverty of the 
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The delegates of each | 


country that the idea of war was abandoned | 


and Azof was restored to the Turks. Asa 








PAINTING BY SCHWARTZ 

compensation for his loss of real power, the 
Tsar insisted strongly on the length and full- 
ness of his title. An accidental omission of 
a single word or letter from this long and 
cumbrous official title—which was frequently 
repeated several times in the course of a 
document—was considered as an act of 
personal disrespect to the prince, almost 
equal to high treason, and was punished far 
more severely than many heinous crimes.* 
Then began, too, an endless dispute with 


* The shortest title of the Tsar that could possibly 
be used, and which it was necessary to repeat 
every time that the Tsar’s name was used in a docu- 
ment, petition, or discourse, was: “The Great 
Lord, Tsar, and Grand Duke Alexis Michailovitch, 
of all Great and Little and White Russia, Auto- 
crat.”” The complete title, as amplified in 1667, 
was: “ By the grace of God, Great Lord, Tsar, and 
Grand Duke Alexis Michailovitch, of all Great and 
Little and White Russia, Autocrat; of Moscow, 
Kief, Vladimir, Névgorod; Tsar of Kazan, Tsar of 
Astrakhan, Tsar of Siberia, Lord of Pskof and Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, Smolensk, Tver, Volynia, Podo- 
lia, Yugoria, Perm, Viatka, Bulgaria, and others; 
Lord and Grand Duke of Névgorod of the Lower 
Land of Tchernigof, Riazan, Polotsk, Rostof, Yar- 
oslav, Bielo-ozero, Udoria, Obdoria, Condinia, Vi- 
tebsk, Mstislav, and of all the northern region ; ruler 
and Lord of the Iverian Land, of the Kartalinian 
and Georgian Tsars, and of the Kabardinian Land, 
of the Circassian and Mountaineer Princes, and of 
many other realms and lands, Eastern, Western, 
and Northern, Hereditary Possessor, Successor, 
Lord and Ruler.” 
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the representatives of foreign countries, 
either in Moscow or when Russian missions 
were received at foreign courts, on the proper 
recognition of the Tsar’s title, on the exact 
words to be employed therein, and on the 
most accurate translation, together with 
complaints of diminution of title. An 
excuse was found for a war with Poland in 
“ diminution ” and errors in the Tsar’s title 
in papers signed by Polish officials, 

Che ‘Tsar Alexis was a man of good im- 
pulses, and of such gentle and amiable 
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| masters of the city, and were only put down 


character that he was called by his subjects | 


“The Most Debonair.” But his 
good qualities rendered him one of: the 
worst sovereigns of Russia. Under the 
rule of the boyars everything seemed to go 
from bad to worse. The country was im- 
poverished and in places almost depopu- 
lated ; the administration was defective and 
disorganized, and the officials were corrupt. 
Taxes were high and exactions frequent. 
A sedition broke out among the distressed 
people at Moscow; the Judge Plestch¢ief 
and the Okolnitchi Trakhaniéty had to 
be given up by the Tsar to the furious 
populace, and were judged and executed 
by the mob. Mordézof, the Prime Minister 
and brother-in-law of the Tsar, only saved 
his life by a timely flight. In Novgorod 
and Pskof the populace made themselves 


very | 





when troops arrived and laid regular siege 
to those places. In the south-east of Rus- 
sia, Sténko Razin, a Cossack of the Don, 
captured Astrakhan, and established him- 
self on the lower Volga, whence he ravaged 
the whole of South-eastern Russia. ‘The 
nobles and _ boyars killed, but the 
peasantry willingly ranged themselves under 
his banners, and Moscow was in imminent 
danger. Sténko Rasin was put down, 
captured and executed, but his name was 
always a watchword and lives till now in 
popular songs. He was a popular hero, 
embodying the discontent of the common 
people rather than a brigand chicf,—a 
Russian Robin Hood. 

Even after the accession of Theodore, 
Baron van Keller, the well-informed Dutch 
Resident, in writing to his government, ex- 
presses the fear that the Turkish and Tartar 
troubles may bring about internal disturb- 
ances, and that the common folk, who are 
here very hardly treated like slaves, will rise 
against their masters, and get their freedom 
by force as in the time of Sténko Razin. 
And again three months before Theodore’s 
death he writes that disturbances are feared 
on account of the general discontent. 

Most serious, however, in its ultimate 
consequences, was the rise of Dissent in the 


were 
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Russian Church. Actuated by a spirit of 
reform which was in itself laudable, the 
Patriarch Nikon undertook the correction 
of all the printed and manuscript copies of 


the liturgy. Careful comparisons were 
made with the formularies and service 


books of the Eastern church as accepted at 
Constantinople, and with the early copies 
existing in the libraries of the Russian 
Monasteries ; and, finally, by a decree of 
an Ecclesiastical Council, the corrected 
books were ordered to be the only ones 
used and the destruction was commanded 
of all others. This measure excited the 
greatest hostility on the part of some of the 
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nounced “ Isus” or “ Yisus”; whether, in 
a certain portion of the morning service 
the word “ hallelujah” should be repeated 
twice or three times; and whether the sign 
of the cross should be made with the two 
fore fingers extended, or with the two fore 
fingers and the thumb conjoined as denot- 
ing the Trinity. But it will not seem so 
strange when we consider the Evangelical 
clergy of the Church of England in their 
fierce and violent hatred to the “ Eastward 
position,” or to preaching in a surplice in- 
stead of a black gown. However fallacious 
or erroneous the doctrines or ceremonies 
may have been, the Russian people held to 
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ignorant clergy as well as of those who were 
heretical, but who had concealed their 
heresy under the incorrectness of the books 
which they used. Still more strong was 
the feeling among the mass of the people, 
especially in remote districts, who had a 
sincere, even if sometimes a superstitious, 
attachment to the forms and ceremonies to 
which they and their fathers had been ac- 
customed. It seems certainly a matter of 
surprise that passions should be so excited 
and people be found willing to suffer mar- 
tyrdom for such puerile questions as to 
whether the name of Jesus should be pro- 





HORSE. 


10TH CENTURY. 


them, and the attempt at reform caused an 
explosion in the form of religious rebellion 
of popular wrath and discontent which had 
long been simmering. The dissenters were as 
far as possible put down, not only by spiritual 
persuasion but by the force of arms, and 
some of the most obstinate were executed ; 
but the monastery of Solovétsk in the White 
Sea, where the ignorant monks had succeed- 
ed in winning over the Streltsi and other 
soldiers settled there for the protection of 
the place,—for it was also a frontier fort- 
ress,—held out for eight years against all 
the forces which the Court of Moscow could 
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send; and in the East of Russia, on the con- | 
fines of Siberia, the inhabitants of whole vil- 
lages shut themselves up in their houses and 
burnt themselves to death rather than 


accept a new and, as they considered it, a 





ARM-PIECE AND SHIELD IN ONE PIECE, MIDDLE 


CENTURY. 


17TH 


diabolical religion. The Government had 
at last an apparent victory, and the revised 
service books were introduced into the 
churches; but in obscure convents and dis- 
tant villages the “ Old Believers,” as they 
called themselves, still flourished. At the 
present day nearly one-half of Russia be- 





longs in spirit if not openly to the dissenters, 
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and the reconciliation, which is not yet 
complete, between the dissenters and the 
official church has been only accomplished | 
by relaxing the rigor of the laws of per- | 
secution. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ABOLITION OF PRECEDENCE, GRIEVANCES 
OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. RETURN 
OF MATVEIEF, 


THE need of reform was felt everywhere 
—in the church, in civil life, in education, 
in the administration, especially of justice 
and of the finances, and more than any- 
where else, in the army. The defects of the 
army had caused the defeat of Russia, both 
by Swedes and Poles, and the Tsar Alexis 
readily accepted officers, men, and arms 
from abroad. Russia was beginning a 
period of transition, and a period of transi- 
tion is always a period of discontent. She 
had arrived at that state when all thinking 
men saw very plainly that the old order of 
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14TH TO SECOND HALF OF 
CENTURY 


HELMETS OF 


things had been outlived and must soon 
come to an end. With new ideas new 
systems must be introduced from Western 
Europe, and no one knew exactly how 
changes would take place, or how far they 
would go. Feeble as the Tsar Theodore 
was physically, he entered fully into the 
reformatory spirit, and his short reign was 
distinguished by many Sincere efforts to 
improve the condition of his country. He 
wished to re-organize the army and he had 
a design of establishing an academy in Mos- 


| cow for the better education of the people, 


and for the support of the church. He 
also formed a project which seemed far in 
advance of the times, for completely sepa- 
rating the military and civil offices. His 
early death left many of his plans inchoate, 
but one great reform he was able to carry 
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out, namely, the abolition of precedence, 
which had long been a curse, and had 
greatly retarded the proper administration 
of public affairs. According to this system 
of precedence, every noble kept stnct ac- 
count of all services which he or his ances- 
tors had rendered to the state, and of the 
positions and offices which they had held. 
He felt he could not take a position less 
distinguished than any of those which his 


not count in the books of precedence. 
This method of avoiding the custom, had 
come into vogue as early as the time of 
Ivan the Terrible, and during the reigns of 
Michael and Alexis nearly all the cam- 
paigns had been carried on “ without prece- 
dence.” This of course led people to think 
that the Tsar might sometime issue a 
ukase entirely abolishing precedence, and 
accustomed the minds of the nobility to the 





TSAR THEODORE (BROTHER OF PETER) BURNING THE BOOKS OF PRECEDENCE. 


ancestors had previously occupied,—that he 
could not hold a subordinate office, or take 
a lower place at the table, or in the Coun- 
cil House, without derogating from his 
rank, or lowering and dishonoring himself 
and his family, in his own estimation and 
that of others. For this reason it was almost 
impossible to put capable men into a position 
which the public welfare required them to 
fill, because incapable men of nominally 
higher social rank refused to serve under 
them. So detrimental was this system,— 
which by the practice of so many years had 
become an inveterate custom,—that the loss 
of several campaigns, growing entirely out 
of struggle for place, compelled the Tsar 
sometimes to declare, at the beginning of a 
war, that it would be conducted “ without 
precedence,” that is, that the offices and 
positions held during the campaign should 


_ abolition of precedence. 


possibility of such a reform. The campaign 
against the Turks in 1681, in spite of the 
great numbers of men under arms, and the 
large sums expended, had not resulted as 
had been wished. The Tsar Theodore 
therefore appointed a commission, presided 
over by Prince Basil Galitsyn, to consider 
the subject of the re-organization of the 
army on the western basis. The commis- 
sion made a report on that subject, and as 
a preliminary to the system which they 
wished to introduce, proposed the total 
On the 22nd of 
January, 1682, Theodore called a special 
council of the boyars to which he invited 
the Patriarch, the archbishops, and delegates 
from the chief monasteries. At this council 
the Tsar urged, as an absolute necessity for 
the welfare of the state, the abolition of 
precedence, stating, in the language of that 
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THE STRELTSI OF 1613. 


time, that “ precedence was an institution 
invented by the devil, for the purpose of 
destroying Christian love, and of increasing 
the hatred of brother to brother;” and he 
called attention to the efforts of his father, 
as well as of himself, for the suppression of 
this custom, and put the question to the 
assembly whether the petition of this com- 
mission should be accepted, and whether, 
in future, all ranks and offices should be 
without precedence, or, as hitherto, with 
precedence. The Patriarch, in the name of 
the archbishops and of the church, followed 
with a wiolent attack on the system of prece- 
dence, and the assembly voted that the 
Tsar should accede to the petition, and to 
the opinions of the Holy Patriarch and the 
archbishops, and should order that “ hence- 
forward all ranks should be without prece- 
dence, because formerly, in many military 
exploits, and embassies, and affairs of all 
kinds, much harm, disorganization, ruin, 
and advantage to the enemy had been 
wrought by this, and that it was a system 
opposed to God, intended to cause confusion 
and great hatred.” After that the Tsar 
ordered to be brought into his presence, the 
official service books,—the books in which, 
for many centuries, the official services of 


every noble family, and of all its members | 


had been carefully noted down. He ordered, 
at the same time, that all who had such 
books of their own, either original or copies, 
should surrender them to the Government. 
These books were then delivered to an 
official, who took them into the court-yard, 
and in a furnace prepared for the occasion, 
burned them in the presence of the Tsar 
and the nobles. 

A reform like this, however useful, could 
not be effected without exciting some dis- 


| content and opposition on the part of the 

nobility. The only matter of surprise is 
| that it excited so little at the time. Every 
one, however, who had any patriotism, or 
sense of public duty, felt that this was a ne- 
cessity. They had been willing to sacrifice 
their feelings about rank on occasions when 
the Tsar had specially commanded that the 





OFFICERS OF THE STRELTSI. 


| service should be without precedence ; they 
| were therefore willing to sacrifice it entirely. 
| At the same time, if an occasion arose,—if 
there were a time when precedence was not 
waived,—they would risk everything rather 
than allow their family to be dishonored. 
But, while consenting to the measure, the 
| great nobles had bitter feelings against the 
authors of it, and especially against Prince 
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Basil Galitsyn. Taken with other things, 
this helped to make them unite their forces, 
| and, as has been said, they supported Peter. 
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I have referred to the want of organiza- 
tion in the army. The military forces of 
Russia at this time consisted of the armed 
peasants, who were brought into the field by 
their lords and masters, after special sum- 
mons, at the beginning of every campaign, 
—an undisciplined and unwieldy mob; a 
few regiments of “ soldiers,” officered by for- 
eigners and drilled in European tactics; and 
the S¢re/tsi (literally, archers), a sort of na- 
tional guard founded by Ivan the Terrible. 
The Streltsi, composed of twenty-two reg- 
iments named after their colonels, of about 
a thousand men each, served exclusively 
under Russian officers, and were governed 
by the old rules of Russian tactics, though 
subjected to regular discipline. They were 
concentrated in Moscow and a few other 
towns, where they lived in quarters by them- 
selves. ‘They were subject to no taxes and 
were allowed certain privileges, such as 
being permitted to have their own mills and 
shops, and to trade on their own account, 
when they were not actually engaged in mil- 
itary duties. They were for the most part 
married, their duties were hereditary, and 
their sons, as soon as they becameold enough, 
entered into their fathers’ regiments. In 
spite of their privileged position, the Streltsi 
were fair representatives of the mass of the 
Russian people, among whom they lived and 


married and had daily intercourse, and from | 


whom they received accession to their ranks, 
Still, not only had their discipline become 





weaker by their exceptional position, but | 


much disorder and corruption had crept 
into their organization, and there were many 
complaints that their commanders withheld 
from them a portion of their pay, that they 
cheated them in their equipments, and that 
they compelled them to work as their serv- 


punished, so as to teach the Streltsi in fut- 
ure not to complain, but to be obedient to 
the constituted authorities. Three days 
before the death of Theodore, the Streltsi 
accused another colonel, Simeon Griboyé- 
dof, of extortion, of cruel treatment, of with- 
holding their pay, occupying their land, 
compelling them under pain of flogging to 
work for him, and especially of forcing them 
to work during the Easter festivities on a 
country house he was building near Moscow. 
To prevent what happened before, they 


| this time sent a delegate with the petition 


to Prince Dolgoriky himself at the depart- 
ment. Dolgoriky, to whom it was reported 
that the petition had been brought by a 
drunken and foul-mouthed soldier, ordered 
the delegate to be whipped. But as he 
was being taken to suffer his punishment 
before the eyes of his comrades, he said: 
“ Brothers, why do you give me up? I 


j; gave the petition by your orders, and for 


you.” The Streltsi thereupon attacked the 
guard and rescued their delegate. This 
excited their anger, and in all the regiments 
complaints began to be louder and more 
persistent. Finally the Government yielded, 
or appeared to yield, and an order was given 
that Griboyédof should be removed and 
sent to Siberia, and that his property should 
be confiscated. He was imprisoned for one 
day and then reinstated. ‘The Streltsi then 
became frightened, and fearing the fate of 
the first petitioners, began to take measures 
for their own safety. The death of Theo- 
dore, however, put for a moment a stop to 
all proceedings, and the Streltsi quietly took 
the oath of allegiance to Peter. The men 
of only one regiment at first refused to take 


| the oath, but they were soon won over by 


ants and slaves, and thus prevented their | 
carrying on their own trade and supporting | 


their families. 

In the winter before the death of Theo- 
dore, and about the time of the abolition of 
precedence, the Streltsi of the Pyzhof Regi- 
ment made a formal complaint that their 
colonel was retaining half their pay, and 
subjecting them to further oppression. 
Yazykof, to whom was given the duty of 
investigating the matter, decided against 
the Streltsi and took the side of the colonel, 
—for a favorable answer to the petitioners 
might have offended Prince Dolgoriky, the 
head of the department of the Streltsi, an 
old magnate, whose good-will it was at that 
time most necessary to keep,—and ordered 
the more prominent of the petitioners to be 


the boyars who were sent to talk with them, 
and kissed the cross. 

The Miloslavsky party, in their efforts for 
self-defense, naturally took advantage of the 
discontent of the Streltsi. Ivan Miloslavsky 
gave himself out as ill and received no guests, 
but he easily found aid in hisnephew and even 
among the Streltsi. Disquieting rumors 
were spread. Much talk was made about 
the burdens that would be laid upon the 
Streltsi_ by the Naryshkins when they came 
into power, and it was whispered about 
that the boyars, with the help of the German 
doctors, had poisoned the Tsar Theodore ; 
that they had unjustly elected Peter, passing 
over the claims of Joann, his elder brother, in 
order that they might rule under his name, 
and that they had openly threatened many of 
the Streltsi with death for their previous 














complaints. The absence of Matvéief was 
favorable to any plans for working on the 
Streltsi against the Naryshkins. He 


so much loved by the Streltsi, that, had he | 


been present, he could easily have counter- 
acted such schemes by promising justice. 
Some regiments assumed a hostile attitude 
while others wavered, and—one the Suk- 
haref regiment—refused to listen to these 
intrigues and remained faithful. In others 


the officers who endeavored to restore order | 
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and to bring the men to some sense of their | 


obedience to the crown were insulted and 
attacked. On the gth of May the Streltsi 
presented petitions against twelve of their 


colonels and officers for acts of violence, 


unjust imports and other illegalities, and 
demanded immediate satisfaction, threaten- 
ing, in case it were not granted them, to 
take the law into their own hands and re- 
cover their losses out of the property of the 
officers. The new Government had no 
counselors on whom to rely. Among all 
the nobles of old and venerated names who 
made up the aristocratic party, and who had 
gathered round Peter,—Oddiefsky, Tcher- 
kassky, Dolgoraky, Répnin, Troektrof, Ro- 
modan6ofsky, Sheremétief, Shein, Kurakin, 
Lykof, Urusof,—there was not one who 
seemed capable of administering a depart- 
ment, and certainly not of appeasing a storm 
like this when tact as well as good sense 
was required. There were no men of ex- 
perience in the new Government. The 
Naryshkins were young and untried. Yazy- 
kof, Likhatchef and Miloslavsky refused to 
interfere as it was none of their business to 
help out the new Government; and to in- 
crease the alarm, Matvéief was still far away. 
The settlkement of the matter was at last 
confided to the Patriarch, who endeavored 
to arrange matters with the Streltsi and to 
satisfy them with the promise that all would 
be set right. The Streltsi, however, de- 
manded that the colonels should be given 
up to them. The boyars were so much 
frightened that they were inclined to con- 
sent to this demand; but the Patriarch sent 
the Metropolitans and Archbishops to the 
Streltsi, in the hope of persuading them to 
thank the Tsar for his promise, and to 
abandon the idea of themselves punishing 
their commanders. Next day all the col- 
onels were removed from their offices and 
put into prison and an order was given to 
confiscate all their property and pay all the 
claims of the Streltsi. On the 12th, Simeon 
Griboyédof and Alexander Karandéyef, two 


of the colonels, were whipped with the 
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knout, and twelve others with rods. Before 
the execution began, the accusations were 
read over, and the Streltsi, who stood about, 
were allowed to fix the measure of punish- 
ment, sometimes exclaiming “ harder,” and 
sometimes “enough.” Yielding to a de- 
mand which was probably intended as a 
test of weakness, the Government forbade 
Yazykof and the Likhatchef and several of 
their immediate supporters to come to court 
or to appear before the * Shining Eyes” of 
the Sovereign. On the 14th of May the 
Streltsi presented a new petition against 
their colonels, demanding the recovery from 
them of the losses which they had sustained, 
and the next day the colonels were sub- 
mitted to the “ pravesh,” that is, they were 
publicly tortured or beaten, until they con- 
sented to pay the amount claimed. This 
semi-judicial proceeding lasted for eight 
days, until every farthing which had been 
claimed was made up; and the colonels 
were then allowed to retire to their houses 
in the country. As the Streltsi had now 
been satisfied, and their claims, just and 
unjust, had been granted, the Government 
hoped to have a little quiet ; and in order 
to act upon public opinion, resolved that on 
the 17th of May there should be a public 
procession of the Tsar and the Court offi- 
cials to the Cathedrals of the Krémlin. At 
the same time there was to be a reception 
at the Palace of the nobility of the province 
of Smolénsk, of foreigners and of officials. 
This was very well in its way; but at the 
same time the great mistake was made of 


| conferring the rank of “boy4r” and “ ar- 


j 


morer” on the eldest brother of the Tsar- 
itsa, Iv4n Naryshkin, a young man only 
twenty-three years old. Other relations of 
the Tsaritsa also received increase of rank. 
These new favors to the Naryshkins dis- 
pleased not only the Miloslavsky party, but 
the Streltsi, with whom they were unpopular. 
It was said that the Naryshkins were trying 
to get the power on their own side in order 
to use it for their own personal ends; and 
it was rumored that Ivan Naryshkin had 
tried on the Imperial Crown with the remark 
that it looked better on him than on any 
body else, and that he had rudely pushed 
aside the Princess Sophia, who had remon- 
strated with him. It was said, too,—for 


| the most absurd reports will circulate in an 


ignorant community,—that the Naryshins 
wished to destroy all the descendants of the 
Tsars, and themselves take possession of 
the throne. 


Meanwhile Matvéief, who had been re- 
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stored to all his ranks and titles on the first 
day of the accession of Peter, and was then 
on his estate only two days’ journey from 
town, had received numerous messages re- 
calling him to Moscow, and urging him to 
hasten. Nevertheless, he lingered. He re- 
ceived daily accounts of what was going on 
at the capital, for even before Theodore’s 
death, many of his old enemies, seeing which 
way the wind was blowing, and what were 
the chances of the future, had made concil- 
iatory advances. According to his son’s 
account, seven faithful Streltsi went out to 
meet him, warned him of the disaffection 
against the Government and the Naryshkins 
and of the threats which had been uttered 
against him, and advised him not to go on 
to Moscow. He probably lingered to see 
if the storm would not blow over, but 
thinking that as once he had been such a 
favorite with the Streltsi that they had even 
brought with their own hands stones from 
the graves of their fathers to build his 
house, he would be able to complete the 
pacification, he set out for Moscow. After 
stopping a day to rest at the Tréitsa mon- 
astery and receiving the blessing of the 
Archimandrite, he was met at the village of 
Bratévstchina by a state carriage and by 
Athanasius Naryshkin, who had been sent 
to greet him in the name of the Tsar and 
of the Tsaritsa. Late in the evening of the 
21st of May the old man returned to his 
house after six years of exile passed amidst 
the greatest privations. The next day he 
had an interview with the Tsaritsa; and had 
the pleasure of embracing her son, the Tsar 
Peter. The family and the adherents of 
the Tsar now thought that all would be 
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right, that the old man with his long ex- 
perience and good sense, and the general 
love felt toward him, would be able to 
overcome all difficulties and to establish 
order. For three days the house of Mat- 
véief was filled with visitors of all classes 
and conditions of Moscow. Every one came 
to congratulate him, even the members of the 
Miloslavsky party, except Ivan Miloslavsky 
himself, who still gave himself out to be ill. 
All who came brought presents of one kind 
or another; “sweet money on the sharp 
knife,” as his son expressed it. So many 
presents of all descriptions, especially of 
provisions, were brought to his court-yard, 
that there was no longer any room for them 
in the cellars and store-houses. With tears 
of joy streaming down his face, the old man 


received all who came; inwardly he must 


have experienced feelings of triumph at 
being received in this way in Moscow, after 
his unjust exile. 

Baron van Keller, writing a few daysearlier, 
says: “ The discontent of the Streltsi con- 
tinues. The Dutch merchants have been 
much frightened, but the Streltsi have done 
no harm except to those who have given 
them cause of dissatisfaction. As a proof 
that their complaints and griefs are not un- 
founded, His Tsarish Majesty has shown 
them much goodness, but has entirely dis- 
approved of their manner of acting, as too 
vehement and irregular, resembling the pro- 
ceedings of their neighbors the Turkish 
Janissaries, who likewise have wished to be 
their own judges, and have caused great 
confusion and loss * * * When the 
tempest is over Regents will be chosen. 
* * * * Meanwhile all public affairs 
are at a stand-still. * * * Great calam- 
ities are feared, and not without cause, for 
the might of the Streltsi is great and re- 
doubtable, and no resistance can be opposed 
to them. Their grievances should be cor- 
rected so as to avoid bad consequences.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE RIOT OF THE STRELTSI. 

On the 25th of May the Streltsi, armed 
from head to foot with swords, halberds and 
muskets, began to collect at a very early 
hour in their churches in the most opposite 
quarters of the city, as if waiting for some 
watchword. Soon a_ watchword came. 
About nine o’clock in the morning a man 
rode hurriedly through the streets crying 
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out: “ The Naryshkins have murdered the 
Tsarévitch Ivan! To the Krémlin! The 
Naryshkins wish to kill all the royal family ! 
lo arms! Punish the traitors! Save the 
Tsar!” A general alarm was at once 
sounded. Drums were beaten, bells rung, 
and the regimental cannon were brought 
out. The Streltsi with their broad banners 
embroidered with pictures of the Virgin, 
advanced from all sides toward the Krémlin, 
as if to attack an enemy, compelling their 
colonels to lead them on. The peaceable 
citizens who met them were astonished at 
this onset ; but to their inquiries as to its 
cause the answer returned was: “We are 
going to destroy the traitors and murderers 
of the family of the Tsar.” No doubt the 
majority of them sincerely believed that the 
I'sar was really in danger, that the Narysh- 
kins were desirous of mounting the throne, 
and that they were patriots going to save 
their country, and to rescue their ruler from 
the traitors and the hated boyars. As they 
advanced they cut off the long handles of 





THE PATRIARCH NIKON 


their spears, sO as to manage them more 
easily. Meanwhile the boy4rs were quietly 
sitting in the public offices and in the palace, 
without the slightest idea of what was pass- 
ing in the city, or after finishing the morn- 
ing’s official duties, they were strolling 
about previous to their midday dinner. 


ing drums, were advancing toward the Krém- 
lin. Matvéief, astonished, immediately re- 
turned to the palace with Urisof, to inform 
the ‘T’saritsa Natalia. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth before three mes- 
sengers came in, one after another, each 
with worse news than the preceding. ‘The 
Streltsi were already in the old town and 
near the Krémlin walls. Orders were imme- 
diately given to close the Krémlin gates and 
to prepare whatever means of defense there 
might be, and the patriarch was hastily sent 
for. The officer of the guard, however, 
came with the intelligence that it was im- 
possible to shut the gates, as the Streltsi had 
already passed them and were now in the 
Krémlin. All the carriages of the boyars 
had been driven back to the Iv4n place, 
and the drivers were some wounded and 
some killed, while the horses were either cut 
to pieces or removed from the vehicles. No 
one could get into the Krémlin or out of it, 
and the frightened boy4rs took refuge, oné 
after another, in the banqueting-hall of the 
palace. 

The Streltsi surrounded the palace, and 
stopped before the red staircase. Amid 
the din, the cries and the uproar it was 
barely possible to distinguish the words: 
“Where’s the Tsarévitch Iv4n? Give us 
the Naryshkins and Matvéief! Death to 
the traitors!” A brief council having been 
held in the banqueting-hall, it was decided 
to send some boy4rs out to the Streltsi, to 
demand of them what they wanted. Prince 
Tcherkassky, Prince Havansky, Prince Ga- 
litsyn and Sheremétief then went out and 
asked the Streltsi why they had come to the 
palace in this riotous way. “ We wish to 
punish the traitors,” was their reply; “ they 
have killed the Tsarévitch. They will de- 
stroy all the royal family. Give up to us 
the Naryshkins and the other traitors.” 
When the boyars brought back this answer, 
the ‘T’saritsa was advised by her father, Mat- 
véief, and others to go out on the red 
staircase and show to the Streltsi both the 
Tsar Peter and the Tsarévitch Ivan. ‘Trem- 
bling with terror, she took by the hands her 
son and her step-son, and—accompanied by 
the Patriarch, the boy4rs, and the other offi- 
cialsk—went out upon the red _ staircase. 


| “ Here is the Tsar, Peter Alexéivitch; here 


Matvéief, on coming out upon the staircase | 


leading to the bed-chamber porch, saw 
Prince Theodore Urisof hastily running 
toward him, with scarcely breath enough to 
cry out that the Streltsi had risen, and that 
ali the regiments, fully armed and with beat- 


is the Tsarévitch, Iv4n Alexéivitch,” the 
boyars cried out in loud voices, as they came 
out with the Tsaritsa and pointed the chil- 
dren out to the Streltsi. “ By God’s mercy 
they are safe and well. There are no traitors 
in the royal palace. Be quiet; you have 
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been deceived.” The Streltsi placed ladders 
against the rails, and some of them climbed 
up to the platform where the Tsar’s family 
stood, in order the more closely to look at 
them. Peter stood still and looked at them, 
face to face, without blanching or showing 
the least sign of fear. On coming to the 
Tsarévitch Iv4n, the Streltsi asked him if he 
really were Ivan Alexéivitch. ‘“ Yes,” an- 
swered the youth, in an almost inaudible 
voice. Again the question was repeated. 
“Are you really he?” “Yes, I am he,” 
was the reply. The Patriarch then wished 
to descend the staircase and talk with the 
rioters; but the cry came up from below, 
“We have no need of your advice; we 
know what to do,” and many men forced 
their way up pasthim. ‘The ‘Tsaritsa, seeing 
their rudeness and fearing the consequences, 
went into the palace with her son and the 
Tsarévitch. 

Matvéief, who had formerly been a fav- 
orite commander of the Streltsi, went down 
outside of the wicket and spoke to them in 
a confident yet propitiatory tone, reminding 
them of their former faithful services, espe- 
cially during the time of the Kolémna dis- 
turbances and of their good reputation 
which they were now destroying by their 
proceedings, and explaining to them that 


RIOTERS. 


they were disturbed without reason by be- 
lieving false reports. He told them that 
there was no cause for their alarm about 
the royal family, which, as they had just 
seen with their own eyes, was in perfect 
safety. He advised them to beg pardon 
for the disturbance which they had made, 
which had been caused by their excessive 
loyalty, and he would persuade the Tsar to 
overlook it and restore them to favor. 
These sensible, good-natured words wrought 
a deep impression. The men in the front 


grew quiet; and it was evident that they 
had begun to reflect. Further off were 
> 


still heard voices in discussion and con- 
versation, as though a better feeling were 
taking possession of the multitude. It 
gradually became calmer. 

Matvéief hastened back into the palace 
to calm the fears of the Tsaritsa, when, 
unfortunately, Prince Michael Dolgortky, 
the second in command of the Department 
of the Streltsi, came out and, relying on the 
words of Matvéief, and thinking that all 
irritation was over, wished to put himself 
forward and to show his powers of com- 
mand. In his rudest and roughest tones 
he ordered the Streltsi to go home imme- 
diately, and to attend to their own business. 
All the good impression which Matvéief’s 
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words had produced was immediately dis- 
pelled. The opponents of the Naryshkins, 
who had been rendered silent by the changed 
disposition of the multitude, again began to 
raise their voices ; and some of the more for- 
ward of the Streltsi, who were more drunken 
or riotous than the rest, seized Dolgoriky by 
his long gown, threw him down from the 
platform into the square, asking the crowd 
at the same time whether such was their will, 
while the Streltsi below caught him on their 
spears, exclaiming “ Yes, yes,” cut him to 
pieces. 

This first act of bloodshed was the signal 
for more. Lowering their spears, the 
Streltsi rushed into the rooms of the palace, 
which some had already succeeded in enter- 
ing from another side, in order to seize upon 
Matvéief, who was in the ante-room of the 
banqueting-hall, with the ‘T'saritsa and her 
son. The Streltsi moved toward him; the 
Tsaritsa wished to protect him with her 
own person, but in vain. Prince Tcherk4ss- 
ky tried to get him away, and had his 
coat torn off in the struggle. At last, in 
spite of the Tsaritsa, the Streltsi pulled Mat- 
véief away, dragged him to the red stair- 
case, and with exultant cries, threw him 
down into the square, where he was in- 
stantly cut to pieces by those below. 

The Streltsi then burst again into the 
palace, and went through all the rooms, 
seeking for those who, they said, were trait- 
ors. The boyars hid themselves where they 
could. The Patriarch was scarcely able to 
escape into the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, while the Tsaritsa Natalia and her son 
took refuge in the banqueting-hall. 

The Streltsi ran through all the inner 
rooms of the palace, looked into the store- 
rooms, under the beds, into the chapels, 
thrust their spears under the Altars, and left 
no place without a visit. From a distance 
they saw Theodore Sdéltykof going into one 
of the chapels. Some one cried out: “ There 
goes Ivan Naryshkin,” and the unlucky 
man was so frightened that he could not 


pronounce a single word, or even tell his | 


name. He was at once killed, and his body 
thrown below. When it was ascertained 
who it was, and that he was not a Narysh- 
kin, the Streltsi sent the body to old 
Sdéltykof, and excused themselves by saying 
that his son had been killed by mistake. 
“God’s will be done,” said the old man, 
who had even the presence of mind to 
give the messenger something to eat and 
drink. After they had left the house, in 
trying to console his weeping daughter-in- 
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| law, he quoted a Russian proverb to the 


effect that “their turn will come next.” 
A servant who had overheard this, and who 
had a grudge against his master, immediately 
rushed out, and told the Streltsi that his 
master had threatened them. ‘They returned 
and murdered him on the spot. 

In the Church of the Resurrection the 
Streltsi met one of the court dwarfs, named 
Homyak. “ Tell me where the Naryshkins, 
the Tsaritsa’s brothers, are hid ? ” they asked. 
He pointed to the altar, and they pulled out 
Athanasius Naryshkin, dragged him by the 
hair to the chancel steps, and there cut him 
to pieces. His younger brothers, his father, 
and his other relatives, as well as Matvéief’s 
son, whose description of these events we 
chiefly follow, took refuge in the apartments 
of the little Princess Natalia, Peter’s sister, 
which apparently were not searched. 

On the portico between the banqueting- 
hall and the Cathedral of the Annunciation 
the Streltsi killed the privy-councillor and 
director of foreign affairs, Larion Ivanof, 
who had been one of those sent to negotiate 
with them, his son Basil, and two lieutenant- 
colonels, Between the Patriarch’s palace 
and the Miracle Monastery, opposite the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the Streltsi 
caught the old Boyar Romadondfsky, 
seized him by the beard and dragged 
him to the Office of Expeditions. There 
they raised him up on the points of their 
spears, and then threw him to the ground 
and cut him to pieces, because, as they said, 
he had been too severe with them in the 
expedition to Tchigirin. 

The dead bodies, with the spears still 
sticking in them, were dragged along by the 
feet to the gates of the Krémlin, amidst 
cries of “ Here goes the Boyar Artemon Ser- 
gheisvitch Matvéief!” “This is the Boyar 
Prince Gregory Gregorievitch Romadon- 
6fsky!” “Here goes a_ privy-councillor— 
make room for them!” When the bodies 
had been dragged to the Lobnoe place, 
where the tribune used at popular assemblies 
stood, they were hacked into small pieces, 
amidst cries of “ They loved to exalt them- 


selves; this is their reward.” ‘The crowd 


| that stood around was obliged to express its 
satisfaction, because everybody who was 





silent was accused of being a traitor, and as 
such was beaten. 

Peter Naryshkin, who knew nothing of 
what was going on, was found in a house on 
the other side of the river Moskva, and was 
tortured and killed. Great efforts were made 
to find Doctor Daniel Von Gaden, a Jew by 
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IVAN NARYSHKIN 


birth, whom the Streltsi believed to have 
poisoned the Tsar Theodore. The rioters 
went to his house, which was near the 
Pogany Pond, and arrested his wife. They 
also searched the house of his partner, Dr. 
Jan Gutmensch, but as they found no one, 


they left it. A new crew came, and 
succeeded in finding a frightened man, 


who had hidden himself in the garret, and 
took him to the Krémlin, together with 
Von Gaden’s wife, threatening to keep them 
until the Doctor was found, and in case of 
his not being discovered, to kill them both. 

Partly from anger against the boy4rs, and 
partly from genuine sympathy, the Streltsi 
took up the cause of the serfs. Many of 
them had been serfs themselves, and knew 
the oppressions to which they were subject. 


They wished not only to set the serfs free | 


and “ restore right and justice to the land,” 
but also to gain adherents to their own cause. 
With this aim they attacked the Departments 
of Justice and of Serfage, broke open the 
chests of papers and scattered them all 
through the streets; and then, going after- 
ward to the house of the chief boyars, de- 
clared to the serfs that they were free. This 
action produced little effect ; they were joined 
by few of the common people, who were 
slow to move and were frightened, rather 
than excited, by the events of the day. The 
Streltsi were a mob, but still a mob of sol- 
diers. As in many similar cases, a few no- 
bles were betrayed and given up by their 


| servants. A few others owed their safety to 
| the devotion of their faithful slaves. 

That night strong guards were left at the 
gates of the Krémlin with strict orders to 
let no one in or out. Pickets were also 
stationed at the gates of the Kitai Gorod 


and the White Town. On their way 
home parties of Streltsi entered various 
houses and démanded refreshments. If 


any one dare refuse them they beat the 
masters and servants, and excited general 
terror, But such conduct excited the 
reprobation of the leaders. 

Early the next day, the 26th, the Streltsi 
came again, fully armed, with the beating 
of drums, and advancing to the gilded lat- 
tice near the apartment of the Tsar, de- 
| manded with loud cries the surrender of 

Ivan Naryshkin, the Councillor Kirillof, and 

the two doctors, Daniel the Jew and Jan 

Gutmensch. The princesses endeavored to 

save the lives of these people, but they were 

obliged to surrender Kirillof and Dr. Gut- 

mensch, although they succeeded in saving 

the wife of Doctor Daniel von Gaden by 
| concealing her in the room of the young 
Tsaritsa Martha, the widow of Theodore. 
The others were killed. 

The Streltsi then went to the residence 
ot the Patriarch and threatened with spears 
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and halberds, not only the servants but the 
Patriarch himself, demanding the surrender 
of the traitors concealed there; looked 
| through the cellar and outhouses; turned 
| topsy-turvy boxes and beds, and not find 




















ing any one, again came to the Patriarch 
and repeated their demands. The Patri- 
arch, who had put on his robes, replied that 
there were no traitors in his house, but that 
he himself was ready to die. 

One band went to the house of 
Danish resident, Butenant von Rosenbusch, 
because they had heard from some one 
that Doctor von Gaden and his son were 
she]tered there. “In the night between 
Monday and ‘Tuesday,” Rosenbusch him- 
self relates, “a sharp search was made 
for a doctor named Daniel von Gaden. 
At break of day the Okdlnitchy Kirilo 
Ossipovitch Khlépof and more than one 
hundred Streltsi came into my court-yard, 
saying that they ‘had information that the 
doctor and his son were concealed in my 
house, and telling me that if he were there 
I must give him up; and that if I should 


the | 


conceal him, and he should be found in my | 


house it would cost my life and that of my 
whole family, and that all my property 
would be confiscated. I swore, therefore, 
by all that was holy, that I knew nothing 
about him, and had not even seen him for a 
long time. Thereupon he said that he had 
orders in any case to search my house, 
which I was obliged to let him do, because 
my protestation that I was a servant of the 
king, and that not I but my most gracious 
king would be affronted, was not taken into 
consideration; but they went on and 
searched through everything, chests and 
boxes—all I had to open for them; and 
they looked through every corner of my 
house. Meanwhile came news that the 
doctor’s son had been caught in disguise in 
the street that very night, so that the 
Ok6lnitchy need no longer look for him, but 
should track out the doctor with all haste. 
As they could find nothing in my house 
they ceased their search and went away ; 
but in an hour afterward a captain and 
about fifty Streltsi returned, and said that 
they had orders to take me with them to 
the palace that I might be confronted with 
the son of the doctor, who had said that he 
and his father had been concealed by me. 
They immediately seized on me and wished 
to take me off, undressed as I was, without 
my hose and without my underclothing. I 
begged most humbly that they would 
first let me dress myself and ride my 
horse into the town. My wife also fell on 
her knees before them, begging them 
with tears. So at last they permitted me 
to dress myself in the court-yard, for they 





would not allow me tostira step from them. | 
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But when my horse was brought and J 
wished to mount it they would not allow 
me, saying I could go as well on foot; but 
at last, after many prayers, | obtained this. 
Thereupon I took leave of my wife with 
tears in my eyes; but when I came out into 
the street the bountiful God gave me the 
happy thought to keep still a little, and then 
calling the captain of the Streltsi close to me 
I said: ‘God be praised! I am not guilty, 


; no never; I have a clear conscience and do 


not doubt that as soon as I go to the castle * 
you will let me go. Then if you will ac- 
company me home again I will treat you to 
as much brandy and beer as you like, but 
since the streets are full of your comrades 
who do not know anything about me you 
must take care that none of your men who 
meet me do me any harm, Say that I am 
an ambassador who has been called to the 
court. This the captain and his Streltsi 
promised to do, and they kept their word. 
“Whenever a body of Streltsi met us they 
cried out: ‘Get out of the way! An am- 
bassador is going to talk with His Tsarish 
Majesty,’ whereupon the Streltsi immedi- 
ately made way. When I was near the 
palace in the great square of the Bazaar, | 
saw to my right a colonel named Dokturof 
led off by the Streltsi to be killed, and on 
both sides of the road through which I had 
to pass many dead bodies lay ternbly mu- 
tilated, whereupon I was very much fright- 
ened. And what terrified me most was 
that some of the Streltsi coming from the 
Krémlin, when they saw me all cried out: 
‘That is Doctor Daniel. Give him here, 
the traitor and magician!’ My Streltsi 
had enough to do to keep them back, con- 
tinually calling out: ‘Keep back! It 
not Doctor Daniel, but an ambassador who 
must speak with the Tsar,’ so that when I 
came to the Krémlin gate it was immedi 
ately opened and instantly shut behind mx 


Is 


again. After I had ridden on a little | 
met several Streltsi dragging along the 


naked dead body of the doctor’s son 
Then my captain said to me, though he 
did not leave my side: ‘ This is the doc 
tor’s son, with whom then can you be con 
fronted ?’ I thereupon was silent a little 
When I came to the great square, whicl 
was full of armed Streltsi, they began to 
beat their drums and sound the alarm bells 
which was their sign to kill some one. 
But Almighty God gave me great courage. 
and my Streltsi cried out: * Keep still 
This is an ambassador who must speak 
with his Majesty.’ Space was made for me 
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to ride on as far as the stone staircase, 
where stood the lately widowed ‘Tsaritsa 


Sophia Alexéievna, with 
several gentlemen. I wanted indeed to go 
farther, but my Streltsi could make no 
space, for the square was so full of people 
that one could have walked on their heads. 
Then the Boyar Prince Ivan Andreéievitch 
Havansky came down and asked the 
Streltsi: ‘ Is it your pleasure that the oldest 
Tsaritsa Natalia Naryshkin shall no longer 


and the Princess 


remain at Court?’ ‘They all cried out: 
‘Yes, that is our pleasure.’ But as Hav- 
ansky turned round he looked into my 


face, was much astonished, and asked me: 
‘Andrei Ivanovitch’—for that is my name 
in Russian— how did you get here?’ 1 
pointed to my Streltsi and said: ‘ They 
brought me here,’ and then stepped nearer 
to him until I was two steps from the 
Tsaritsa and the Princess, to whom Hav- 
ansky said something in a voice too low 
for me to hear, but which was_ probably 


nothing bad, for the Princess waved her | 


hand to me to go away. Prince Ivan An- 
dréievitch called out to my Streltsi: ‘ Take 
this man home again and guard him as you 
would your eyes,’ and then made a flatter- 
ing speech about me. As soon as I got 
out of the sight of those high personages 
the Streltsi who accompanied me said: 
* Andréi Ivanovitch, cover thy head. ‘Thou 
hast now perfectly established thy inno- 
cence.’ As I came to the great staircase, 
the Streltsi who stood about there thought 
that I, like others, should be thrown down, 
and when they saw my Streltsi take me 
past the staircase, they all pressed near and 
asked why I was there and why I was let 
go, and some still had an idea that I was 
Doctor Daniel. But my Streltsi kept their 
word and cried out that I was an ambassa- 
dor and had talked with the Princess, and 
that they should let me have my horse and 
go my way; but the crowd was so great 
that I could not get my horse at once, but 
at last, after pressing a long time through 
the crowd, I got it and rode home, all the 
Streltsi accompanying me, joined by many 


others. Some ran on as fast as they could 
to bring my wife news that I had been 
found innocent and let free, for I was 


obliged to go slowly and quietly, and make 
no uneasy countenance. When I came home 
I was received by all my people as one es- 
caped from death’s claws. ‘To the Streltsi, 
who had now increased to over two hun- 


dred, I immediately had given as much 
brandy and 


beer as they could drink. 


PETER THE 
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Three of the highest came into my room 
and said: ‘ Now give us some money.’ 
I answered ‘yes,’ and thought twenty 
rubles would be sufficient; whereupon 
they laughed scornfully, and demanded from 
me a thousand rubles. At this I was 
horrified; whereupon they said: ‘ Andréi 
Ivanovitch, content us well, or we will leave 
no life in thy house. Dost thou not know 
that we have the power? everything must 
tremble before us; and no harm can come 
to us for that.’ I said: ‘ You gentlemen 
were ordered to bring me home without 
harm ; and now will you yourselves murder 
me? ‘Therefore do.what you will; it is 
impossible for me to get so much money.’ 
Then they cut down half; and at last I 
agreed with those three persons to give 
every one of their men half a ruble each. 
When they went out the other Streltsi would 
not agree to this, and said that they must 
each havearuble. The three men, however, 
said : ‘We have agreed with the landlord for 
half a ruble, and cannot take our words 
back, you must, therefore, be contented.’ 
Whereupon they all kept still. I then had 
the money counted out, and wrapped each 
half ruble separately in a paper, and had 
the Streltsi counted, when we found them 
to be 287 men strong. They then sat in a 
circle all about my court-yard, and the 
money was given out to them by two men, 
and after they had all once more taken a 
drink and had thanked me most heartily, 
they went away. When they were out of 
the court-yard, I fell on my knees, together 
with my family, and thanked God for his 
gracious preservation and assistance, for 
according to all appearances if I had gone 
out without my clothes, and on foot | 
should not have come out of their hands 
alive. If a single man of the Streltsi who 
accompanied me, had lifted his finger to 
mark me out I should have been killed. 
Ihe same day another party came to look 
for the doctor, but they were somewhat 
more civil than the first time; and in the 
night (or early on the Wednesday morning) 
still another party of Streltsi came and 
searched through my house. They also 
were civil enough, but they terrified us a 
great deal, because we felt there would be 
no end of it until the doctor was found, for 
the Streltsi were immoderately embittered 
against him. When at day-break the news 
came that the doctor had been found, all 
we neighbors were right glad, although we 
knew he was innocent; yet he could not 
have escaped, and we were saved from 
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much anxiety. That same day I asked 
the Boyar Prince Bazil Galitsyn (who had 
taken charge of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, instead of Larion Ivanof) to give 


Natalia and of the other members of the 
Tsar’s family. At last it became evident 


| that nothing could be done, and the Prin- 


cess Sophia went to 


me some Streltsi as a guard, which was | 


done; and on Thursday five Streltsi were 
put in my house, and changed every day.” 

The old Naryshkin, the father of the 
I'saritsa, with his sons, several other rela- 
tives, and the son of Matvéief, a youth of 
seventeen, concealed themselves at first in 
the dark closets in the bedroom of the little 
Princess Natalia, but were afterward taken 
to the further room of the Tsaritsa Martha, 
which had no windows, and was next to the 
court of the Patriarch’s palace. Here Ivan 
Naryshkin, who was particularly sought after 
by the Streltsi, cut off his long hair, and then 
an old bed-chamberwoman, Klush,—who 
was the only one who knew exactly where 
they were concealed,—took them out in the 
morming into a dark store-room on 
ground floor, covered up the windows with 
pillows, and wished to shut them in there, 
but Matvéief said “No; if you fasten the 
door, the Streltsi will suspect something, 
will break it open and find us and kill us.” 
The room was therefore made perfectly dark, 
and the door was left open a few inches, 
while the refugees crowded together in a 
dark corner behind it. “ We had scarcely 
got there,” says young Matvéief, “ before 
several Streltsi passed and looked quickly 
round. Some of them looked in through 
the open door, struck their spears into the 
pillows, saying spitefully: ‘It is plain our 
men have already been here.’ ” 


That day the Streltsi captured Ivan 


the | 


Yazykof on the Nikitskaya street as he was | 
| food from an acquaintance, when he was 


hurrying to a church to conceal himself. 
He was met by a servant who knew him. 
Yazykof pulled off a valuable ring from his 
finger and giving it to him begged him not to 
tell anybody. ‘The rascal promised not to 
do so; but immediately called some Streltsi, 
who ran up, looked through the church and 
found Yazykof, dragged him with jeers to 
the Red Place and killed him. 


On the third day, the 27th of May, the | 


Streltsi again came to the Krémlin, and to 
the beating of drums, stationed themselves 
about the palace, while some of them 
climbed straight up to the balcony and in- 
sisted on the surrender of Ivan Naryshkin. 


They threatened all the servitors of the | 


palace with death if they did not find him, 
and declared they would not leave the 
Krémlin until they had possession of him. 
They even threatened the life of the Tsaritsa 


| are now 
| esty do with the other traitors as may seem 
good. 


Natalia and said: 
“There is no way of getting out of it; to 
save the lives of all of us you must give 
up your brother.” Natalia, after 
protests, then brought out Ivan Naryshkin 
and conducted him into the Church of 
the Savior beyond the Wicket. Here he 
received the Holy Communion and _ pre- 
pared himself for death. Sophia handed him 
an image of the Virgin and said, “ Perhaps 
when the Streltsi see this holy picture they 
will let him go.” All in the palace were 
so terrified that it seemed to them that Ivan 
Naryshkin was lingering too long. Even 
the old prince Jacob Oddiefsky, a kindly 
but timorous old man, went up to the 
Tsaritsa and said: “ How long, O lady, you 
are keeping your brother. For you must 
give him up. Go on quickly, Ivan Kiri- 
lovitch, and don’t let us all be killed for your 
sake.” The Tsaritsa led him as far as the 
Golden Wicket, where the Streltsi stood. 
They immediately seized on him and began 
to indulge in all sorts of abuse and insult 
before her eyes. He was dragged by the 
feet down the staircase through the square 
to the Constantine torture-room. Though 
most fearfully tortured, Naryshkin set his 
teeth and uttered not a word. Here was also 
brought Dr. Daniel Von Gaden, who was 
caught in the dress of a beggar wearing 
bark sandals, and with a wallet over his 
shoulders. He had escaped from the town 
and had passed two days in the woods, but 
had become so famished that he had re- 
turned to the German quarter to get some 


useless 


recognized and arrested. Von Gaden, in 


| the midst of his tortures, begged for three 


days more, in which he promised to name 
those who deserved death more than he. 
His words were written down, while others 
cried out: “ What is the use of listening to 
him? Tear up the paper,” and dragged 
him, together with Naryshkin, from the 
torture-room to the Red Place. They were 
both lifted up on the points of spears ; after 
ward their hands and feet were cut off, and 
their bodies chopped up into small pieces 


and trampled into the mud. With these 
two deaths the murders came to an end. 
The Streltsi went from the Red Place to 


the palace of the Krémlin and cried: “ We 
content. Let your Tsarish Maj- 


Weare ready to lay down our heads 
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for the Tsar, for the ‘Tsaritsa, for the Tsar- 
évitch and the Tsarévnas.” 

That very day permission was granted for 
the burial of the bodies, many of which 
had been lying in the Red Place since the 
first day of the riot; and the faithful black 
servant of old Matvéief went out with a 
sheet and collected the mutilated remains 
of his master, and carried them on pillows 
to the parish church of St. Nicholas, where 
they were buried. 

On the 28th of May, deputies of the 
Streltsi regiments came unarmed to the 
palace and petitioned the Tsar to order his 
grandfather, Cyril Naryshkin, to be tonsured 
asa monk. The old man was immediately 
taken across the Krémlin to the Miracle 
Monastery, and after taking monastic vows 


under the name of Cyprian, was carried | 


off in a small cart to the monastery of St. 
Cyril on the White Lake. His younger 
sons, Leo, Martemian and Theodore, suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Moscow in common 
gray peasants’ clothes under the care of 
some of their faithful servants, and concealed 





THE 


POET: 


themselves in distant places, as did some 
of their relatives. Through the kindness 
of a dwarf named Komar who was much 
attached to Peter, young Matvéief was dis- 
guised as a groom, and boldly went out with 
the dwarf down the chief staircase. ‘There 
the dwarf mounted his horse, which Mat- 


véief led, and they went through the 
Krémlin and the White Town to the 


Smolensk Gate, where the strong guard 
fortunately did not recognize him. He 
was handed over to the care of the priest of 
the Church of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
with an order from the Tsaritsa Natalia to 
conceal him. He was passed over by the 
priest to his relative, a groom, where he lived 
in peasant’s clothing for some time under the 
name of Kondfat, and then wandered from 
one place to another until quiet was restored. 
Three days after this, on the 3oth of May, 
the Streltsi petitioned again that the Tsar 
should exile the brothers Likhatchef, the 
rest of the Naryshkins and young Matvéief, 
and some other adherents of Peter. This 
decree was immediately issued. 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUTH TO 


THE POET. 


(TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.) 


STRANGE spell of youth for age, and age for youth, 
Affinity between two forms of truth !— 

As if the dawn and sunset watched each other, 
Like and unlike as children of one mother 


And wondering at the likeness. 


Ardent eyes 


Of young men see the prophecy arise 

Of what their lives shall be when all is told; 
And in the far-off glow of years called old 
Those other eyes look back to catch a trace 
Of what was once their own unshadowed grace. 
But here in our dear poet both are blended— 
Ripe age begun, yet golden youth not ended— 
Even as his song the willowy scent of spring 
Doth blend with autumn’s tender mellowing, 
And mixes praise with satire, tears with fun, 
In strains that ever delicately run, 


So musical and wise, page 


after page, 


The sage a minstrel grows, the bard a sage. 

The dew of youth so fills his late-sprung flowers, 
And day-break glory haunts his evening’s hours. 
Ah, such a life prefigures its own moral: 

That first “ Last Leaf” is now a leaf of laurel, 
Which—smiling not, but trembling at the touch— 
Youth gives back to the hand that gave so much. 


Evening of December 3, 1879. 
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Tue other day, there died in Paris a man 
who was the universal comic reviewer for 
France. Though but a draughtsman for the 
comic papers, he exercised a distinct public 
function—he was necessary to our intelli- 
gence of affairs. No question was quite 
understood until Cham had given us the 
ridiculous side of it. The politicians might 
speak, the journalists might write ; but there 
was still more light wanting—Cham’s sketch 
in the “ Charivari.” 

“Cham” was a pseudonym. He was 
the Vicomte, and afterward the Comte, de 
Noé; and as Noé is the French for Noah, 
and Cham is the French for the scriptural 
Ham, the artist, who was the second son 
of his father, took that name. The old 
count was a stanch Legitimist; he married 
an Englishwoman; and from the one or 
the other circumstance of parentage we may 
trace many of the peculiarities of Cham’s 
genius. He had our English humor to per- 


| 





fection—more humor, in fact, than esprit; 


| that is to say, a keener sense of the absurd 


in differences than in resemblances. Much 
of his fun, indeed, was the veritable horse- 
play of mind. His father gave him the 
seigneur’s contempt for the mob and still 
greater contempt for the middle class. But 
of course Cham, as a modern Frenchman, 
was a foster-son of the Revolution, whether 
he liked it or no; and so, by way of 
making the best of that situation, he spent 
his life in laughing at revolutionary follies. 
The laugh was a good-natured one, or 
Cham’s best things could never have been 
presented to the public through the medium 
of a Republican journal, the “ Charivari.” 


Perhaps it was the “ Charivari’s” way of 
giving the losing side a hearing. All the 


other contributors were ardent Republicans, 
who lashed the Reaction with unsparing 
fury. But their comrade was always at 
hand to apply the corrective, in the shape 
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of pages of pictorial fun, illustrative of the 
great truth that foolishness is never the 
monopoly of a party. 

Cham, as a matter of course, took some 
little time to find what he was fit for, and 
at first he thought that historical paint- 
ing was his line. So he went to the stu- 
dio of Paul Delaroche, and _ persistently 
tried to draw things as other people saw 
them, until he found himself compelled to 
draw them as they appeared to himself; 
that is to say, they all came out caricatures. 
He was quicker than most artists of his 
stamp in letting his genius have its own way. 
Most of them, to the end of their lives, be- 


M. DE LAMARTINE AS A LIGHTNING-CONDUCTOR 








lieve that the heroic is their true vocation. 
Did Liston ever cease to look on Paul Pry 
as a stepping-stone to Richard ///.? After 
going through the usual course of “ the clas- 
sics” in pictorial study, Cham laid aside 
that style forever, and, under the influence 
of Charlet, began to draw for the amuse- 
ment of mankind. 

There must have been a strong tempta- 
tion to this course in the state of public 
affairs. While Cham was serving his ap- 
prenticeship to art, France was _ passing 
through an interval of unrest between two 
revolutions—living alternately on the mem- 
ory of the one, and the joyous expectation 
of another that was to finish 
off the whole fabric of uni- 
versal happiness. Every kind 
of visionary had his hour. 
The young fellow had only to 
open his eyes to behold the 
richest harvest of eccentricities 
ever offered to the reaper. 
After one or two performances 
of no great moment, he pro- 
duced the “ Assemblée Na- 
tionale Comique” of 1848, 
which, as republished by 
Michel Lévy, makes a bulky 
volume. Lireux wrote the 
letter-press. This volume is 
very droll; and at the same 
time, as read in the light of 
our present knowledge, it has 
a tragic import. One sees 
how it must all end. This 
group of school-boys, who 
have broken bounds, can 
never be quieted without the 
rod. Louis Napoleon is hard- 
ly mentioned in the history, 
yet, in a sense, he is in every 
page of it. His somber fig- 
ure,with his legions of butchers 
behind him, seems to be in the 
very water-mark of the paper. 
The book is a course of phil- 
osophic history, though Cham 
only meant it to be a course 
of satire. It carries us back 
to a time of the maddest po 
litical confusion. We are in 
another world, peopled by the 
fantastic shapes of the prole- 
tarian dream. Liberty, light, 
plenty, happiness are to be- 
come the universal heritage of 
mankind. A few good laws will 
do it, or less than that; let us 
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LOUIS BLANC 


make haste and find “ the formula” for one 
grand regenerating decree. Those who have 
nothing to give dignity and grace and sweet- 
ness to life are suddenly to have all; and if 
they are baulked of their craving, France shall 
expiate their disappointment in flames and 
blood. Now, bearing the real nature of 
this expectation in mind, see the pathos 
of M. de Lamartine’s attempt to fulfill 
it with a few fine words. He is a won- 
derful talker; his rhetoric is a display of 
fire-works. Somebody accuses him of 
conspiring. “ Yes,” he says, “ I conspire 
as the metallic rod conspires with the 
thunder cloud.” Cham forthwith sketches 
him as a lightning-conductor. ‘There is 
a good deal of lightning in the air: the 
faubourgs have risen; the democratic 
clubs invadethe Assembly, only half in 
a friendly way. At first they only smile 
on these amiable talkers, but the smile 
serves to show their teeth. Then they 
clamber into the galleries, chaff the 
terrified representatives; bully them— 
in fact, assume all the airs of an ill-con- 
ditioned “ boss ” at odds with his work- 
people. Then, for “a lark,” they dissolve 
the Assembly—dissolving themselves five 
minutes after on the approach of the 
Guard. No one is more disgusted at the 
outhreak than the man who has uninten- 
tionally done his best to provoke it. Little 





IN THE TRIBUNE. 


Louis Blanc is the god of the p/eds ; and, 
as Cham shows us, he is, in the physical 
sense at least, the very smallest deity that 
ever kept the monster in awe. He sketches 
him standing in the tribune in humilia- 
ting contrast, or rather identity of bulk, with 








Louis LA) *“*1oOST IN yRROow.” 


the tumbler for his sugar and water; or, so 
lost in sorrow and indignation, that we see 
nothing of him but the tips of his tiny fin- 
gers outstretched in despairing gesture above 
his desk. The Assembly is too fnghtened 
and angry to take his explanations in good 
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part. It must have a victim. ‘There is a 
rumor that he knew more of the rising 
than he cares to say, and the rumor soon 
grows into an accusation. Jules Favre pre- 
sents the accusation in the form of a report 





PIERRE LEROUX, COMMUNIST. 


on the proceedings of the day of tumult. 
He does it with an insidious calm which 
stirs all the bile of Cham. ‘The caricaturist 
seldom hates, but he makes an exception 
in favor of this man. Much as he scorns 
the violence and the pretension of the 
roughs and their hero, he can still laugh 
at it; but he has a sensation akin to sea- 
sickness in contemplating their ac- 
cuser. He draws Jules Favre with 
the forked tongue of the serpent: it 
is the one detestables figure of the 
book. Lireux shares his aversion. 
“Look on his pale face,” he cries, 
“mark the cruel perfidy of his ora- 
torical precautions, his flowers of rhet- 
oric dropped on the victim he is going 
to slay.” By and by Cham, taking 
advantage of some parliamentary 
check which Jules Favre has suffered, 
gives us a picture of him as a sort 
of viper crushed with an honest coun- 
tryman’s boot. And so our history 
goes on. Louis Blanc clears himself 
of the charge against him in a fine 
explosive burst of eloquence almost 
enough to shake his manikin organi- 
zation to pieces; and presently we 
have the figure of Cavaignac showing 
the Assembly the sword which, as 
long as he wields it, is the symbol of 
order. Cavaignac is a true hero; 
and Cham must think so, as he lets him 
off very lightly in the drawing—only giving 
him an elongated nose. 

All the leading figures of the time are in 
the ‘Assemblée Nationale Comique.” Here 





is Pierre Leroux, the great Socialist, the in- 
spirer of Georges Sand’s “ Consuelo,” the 
dreamer of dreams. Cham draws him like 
the wild man he is—an admirable figure, as 
of some not ignoble savage out of the for- 
est who has lost his way in civilization. 
The coadjutor hints that he is shabby and 
rather dirty. “One might call him an an- 
cient Vicar of St. Eustache, who has taken 
advantage of the Revolution to marry his 
cook.” Here is Lamennais in a fine ren- 
dering of his peculiarly forlorn position in 
this political turmoil. His timid, halting 
voice, we are told, is the true expression of 
his nature—of his life passed between the 
two stools of the cloister and the tribune. 
In a few bold touches Cham pictures the 
man standing before the National Assembly 
as though on his trial. And, indeed, at this 
moment he is on his trial, for he is 
avowing his full responsibility for certain 
articles for which the Assembly is going 
to prosecute an unlucky printer. Mon- 
talembert, another clerical politician, is less 
satirically touched off, but the drawing is 
at least a portrait. Cham, perhaps, did 
not find enough in him at that time. Mon- 
talembert had yet to acquire the full celeb- 
rity of his condemnation by the judges 
under Napoleon III., for offensive compari- 





M. LAMENNAIS 


sons between the liberties of England and 
of France. Félix Pyat is more happily 
done. It is an actor at the foot-lights. 
He is soaring; we can almost hear them 
“giving himahand.” For we are in a tragi- 
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M. MONTALEMBERT. 


comedy booth—nothing but that. For 
other diversions of the fair, here is little 
Thiers on stilts getting ready for a fight 
with Proudhon, another Socialist, and a 
more dangerous one than Leroux. That 
most formidable of all formulas, “ Property 
is Robbery,” was the mintage of his brain. 
Thiers faces him as the champion of the 
bourgeois terrified for its money-bags; and 
as it was fondly believed at the mo- 
ment, with decisive success. Alas! 
the victorious logician had to do his 
work all over again with fire and sword 
in the time of the Commune, for in 
that movement the theories of Proud- 
hon had their part. He was buried 
only the other day; but his body will 
be very fine dust before Socialism ceases 
to have its press and its prophets. 
Here is Hugo in the orator’s box, 
making believe he is engaged in parlia- 
mentary discussion, though really play- 
ing the hero of one of his own pieces. 
It is the Hugo of our fathers. This 
generation knows him only as the old 
man eloquent; but there was a time 
when he posed as the literary dandy, as 
the young lion of mind. Girardin ap- 
pears next, in a copy of his latest journal, 
worn like a Venetian cloak. He, too, 
is living to this day, and is a force in 
France. It was a happy thought to 











robe him in a news-sheet, for he is the essential 
journalist, the Horace Greeley of France. He 
has founded more papers than most French- 
men have read. His notion of intellectual 
activity is to have “a new idea every day.” 
He is old now, and sometimes he has no more 
than two ideas a week, but an indulgent pub 

lic does not keep a strict account. ‘There are 
also representations of that essential soldier, 
Changarnier. Orleanist as he was, he de- 
fended the Republic ; and he did it honestly, 
for he told the Republicans that he should be 
delighted to see the last of them. _ He offered 
his sword to the government for the preserva- 


‘ tion of social order, but it was generally un- 


derstood, even by those who employed him, 
that he was only waiting for his opportunity 
to play the part of General Monk. He wasa 
self-conscious hero ; and Cham says as much 
in thesketch. During the coup d’étét, Louis 
Napoleon felt too uncertain of his support 
to leave him at large. He was locked up 
with the rest; and in the darkest hour of 
the Emperor’s fortunes, he took his revenge 
for the outrage, by hurrying with tottering 
steps to Metz, to offer his old oppressor the 
use of his sword. There is a gayer note in 
other drawings. The negro deputy from 
one of the French colonies passes to his 
seat in the Assembly, before a public rather 
terrified to think of its fellowship in civic 
rights with anything soblack, while Cremieux, 
the Liberal and the Israelite, tumbles into a 
vase of holy water! 

But Cham was not a great caricaturist ; he 
was mainly a great joker. He would have 
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done still better in the “Assemblée Nation- 
ale” if he had written the legends for his 
own designs. When he had to run alone, 
both for sketch and descriptive motto, he 
was at his best. Very often the motto was 





HUGO AS AN ORATOR. 


the principal thing, and the sketch a mere 
amplification of it. He seems to have appre- 
hended things as a man of letters, and to 
have drawn afterward only to make 
a literary conception more clear. In 
this respect he worked very much as 
Thackeray did. He is often com- 
pared to Daumier, the contemporary 
Republican prophet of fun. But Dau- 
mier drew well ; whereas Cham never 
had any pretensions to academical 
style. Daumier was full of purpose 
and serious, while Cham showed a 
more artistic temperament in being . 
very impatient of a moral. Nearly, — 
all Daumier’s work is strong pictorial = 
satire; his “ Robert Macaire,” for 
instance, is one of the most pitiless 
exposures of a corrupt society ever 
presented to the world. Cham had 
not the austerity of mind for that. 
He was more like the English Leech 
in the quality of his genius, though 
inferior to him as a draughtsman. 
This last defect was, indeed, his 
quality. The very looseness of his work- 
manship gave his jests a certain homely 
air and a sincerity which was half the 
secret of their effect. Is it too much to 
say that there is a law in this, and that the 


| great academical caricaturists have never 


been truly amusing ? There is something a 
little too good in their work for the perfect 
grotesque; we feel reverent in looking at it; 
we are within the portals of the Schools. 
The ‘Tenmel cartoon in “ Punch” often com- 
pels your admiration; but it rarely makes 
you laugh. You feel that the artist is only a 
caricaturist by accident, like Maclise, when he 
produced a capital album of the celebrities 
of his day. Cham’s slovenliness of exe- 
cution is in the spirit of his Bohemian free- 
dom. He is, therefore, most truly himself 
in the “ Charivari.” Here the periodic form 
left him more free from obligations in the 
choice of themes. What he loved to do 
was to present some one subject, that hap- 
pened to strike his fancy, in a full sheet of 


| varied sketches, exhibiting all its comic points 





of view. Thus, a dozen drawings hit off for 
us the humors of the Bauf Gras,—the proces- 
sion of the fat ox of the year,—revived under 
the Empire. We have the beast laughing 
in uproarious derision at the sight of a 
horse-flesh butcher’s shop, or exchanging 
compliments with Baron Brisse, the literary 
cuisinier, who in to-morrow’s “ Figaro” will be 
writing on a dozen different ways of dressing 
him. The ox of this particular procession 
is named “Sardanapalus,” after a popular 
drama which was running at the time. He 
has seen the play, and he cannot pass a 
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stack of fire-wood in the street without try- 
ing to climb to the top of it, in humble imi- 
tation of the self-immolating exploit of the 
hero. The cartoon of the “ Charivari” was 
often Cham’s work. Here the free medium 
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the quaint, the splendid, and 














WHAT IS NEEDED IN THE ASSEMBLY. 


of the lithograph was one well suited to his 
powers. He could work at his highest 
speed in chalk. The Legislative Assembly 
was still the butt of what may be called his 
larger jokes; he never recovered the shock 
to his feelings of reverence for all bodies of 
this kind which he received in 1848. His 
deputy is nearly always a poor stage-player, 
all attitude, both in body and mind ; and to 
report him fully Cham thinks there should 
be a staff of photographers in the Assembly, 
as well as a staff of short-hand writers. The 
Exhibition of 1867 was illustrated by sheet 
after sheet of these serial drawings, the gen- 
eral theme of the jest being the extravagant 
expectations of ‘the Parisians. All the 
world was coming to Paris, and what might 
it not mean—gold for everybody, and the 
most delightful chances for the young and 
the fair. Cham’s concierge thinks so. “ Wont 
they court the Parisians!” she says, looking 
at her nut-cracker face in a mirror. “I am 
one.” These anticipations of wealth and 
pleasure were all the more seductive for 
their vagueness. The Frenchman knew 
nothing of the foreigner; his imagination 
was free to roam in all sorts of visions of 
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the grotesque. Playing mali- 
ciously on this ignorance, 
Cham draws up a code of 
ceremonial for intercourse 
with strangers. “ When you 
are presented to a foreign 
sovereign, the most civil 
thing te do is to leap through 
the ring in his nose. Other- 
wise he might think you had 
merely come for your amuse- 
ment.” Then we have a 
light battery of fun directed 
against the newly awakened 
desire for knowledge among 
the country school-masters. 
They are to be brought to the 
Exhibition at the expense 
of the government, and Cham 
pictures them, in their ardor 
for information, precipitating 
themselves on the first steam- 
engine that comes in view, 
like a swarm of flies on a pot 
of molasses. In another 
drawing a wretched small 
boy, terrified by the report of 
the invasion of pedagogues, 
creeps under the nursery bed 

But the “press man,” 
whether of pen or pencil, 
repeats himself,—it is the regreta 
ble condition of continuous production,— 
and Cham, to tell the truth about him 
did little more than bring out a hundre« 
thousand editions of one work. That work 
too, was not his own. He was inspired in 
nearly all that he did by the great creation 
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of Monnier. ‘This man, though little known 
outside of France, was a giant of carica- 
ture—one of the few who have enriched 
this department of the science of animated 
nature with a new type. His creation of 


phrase. He is a little of everything—just 
enough to clear him of the slightest risk to 
his skin or to his hoard in the long stocking. 
He is a little of a soldier; he adores the 
National Guard. Heis a little of un homme 





“Mt. JOSEPH PRUDHOMMF.” 


’ 


“Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme” will last 
while the world lasts. M. Prudhomme 
is the representative of the dourgeois, or 
“cit.,” of the golden age of French self- 
esteem, antecedent to the late war. He has 
the pompousness, the vanity, of the class; 
its prudence pushed to the verge of cun- 
ning, its worship of sleek comfort, its pleas- 
ant belief that all the needful capital of 
glory has been accumulated in the past, and 
that the nation can live comfortably forever 
on the yield of interest in tall talk. In his 
familiar fire-side aspect, M. Prudhomme is 
the oracle of smug common-place. He is 
triteness made flesh. Thanks to him, the 
“fullness of emptiness ” 


is ng unmeaning | 


BY MONNIER. 


galant ; he struggles with the waiting-maid 


for a kiss in the passage. If he has a ruling 
passion, it is didacticism, or the science of the 
obvious why and the unmistakable where- 
fore; he will undertake to prove to you 
that nature owes much of her charm to the 
diversity of the seasons. Every dourgeoisie 
has its peculiar character, and the dourgeotsie 
of France is doctrinaire. With an exquisite 
perception of the fitness of things, Monnier 
makes his hero a professor of fine writing. 
Penmanship is the art by which M. Prud- 
homme gains his bread. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate the many ways in which 
the man of genius presented his type. He 
sketched him with pen and pencil,—for he 
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could draw as well as write ; he put him into 
comedy, he played him on the stage. By 
means of every vehicle of artistic representa- 
tion, he showed us M. Prudhomme in every 
situation,—in love and in mimic war, as a 
patriot, a father of a family, and a penman. 
It was his life-work; all his strength went 
forth in this creation. He finished it to its 
utmost perfection of fanciful vitality in a 
thousand touches, each one bettering the 
last, until the perfect Joseph stood before 
us, with his fat, fussy face, with the specta- 
cles by which he seemed to be affiliated to 
the learned professions, with the huge shirt- 
collar which gave dignity to his whole moral 
being. 

The most superficial acquaintance with 
Cham’s work shows us that this type had 
fixed itself definitely in his mind. It was 
Monnier, in a sense, who taught him to 
see ; only, still more varied than Monnier, 
—or at least more industrious,—he carried 
out the apotheosis of the dourgeois in a 
thousand details of manners, with which his 
master was unacquainted. This subtle in- 
vention of fancy had, in fact, appealed to 
him on every side,—as a humorist and 
as an aristocrat. M. Prudhomme is 
of the new social order that has 
ousted Cham’s “set;” let the inter- 
lopers look to themselves. Cham 
added nothing to the philosophic 
conception of him; he only gave a 
thousand new examples of each well- 
known trait. M. Prudhomme comes 
into the Exhibition sketches. He 
dresses as a Chinaman,—as he tells 
his wife, to secure some little of the 
attention which is sure to be exclu- 
sively reserved for people of foreign 
mien. He prudently salutes the statue 
of the king of Prussia, which has been 
sent totheshow. ‘True, Prussiahas been 
intolerably insolent to France, but M. 
Prudhomme is determined to have all 
the bad breeding on one side. He 
has, indeed, had a gala time of it 
during this international gathering, 
and when it is all over he takes a 
friend into a cabinet to see the museum of 
hats, each of which he has lifted to a reign- 
ing sovereign. There is the Emperor of 
Russia hat, the hat of the King of Greece, 
the hat of the Sultan. They are to be kept 
under glass cases forever, the priceless treas- 
ures of the Prudhommesque home. 

Another main division of Cham’s work 
was his pictorial review of the Salon. Year 
by year he was at the opening of this great 
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picture show, and his verdict was awaited 
with more impatience than the verdicts of 
It was delivered in the form 
of an outrageous caricature of the more 
striking pictures. Artists highly valued a 
place in this collection; it was always an 
extensive advertisement ; and it was some- 
times a happy means of learning one’s 
faults—but not always: for when Cham could 
not find a fault he would invent one. By 
long habit, he had become a kind of ma- 
chine for making fun. His eye for the 
ridiculous was unfailing : in the very spheres 
and triangles of geometry he would have 
seen something grotesque. He did produce 
a comic grammar, and he might have pro- 
duced a comic Euclid. If you had shaken 
him out of a sound sleep and ordered jokes 
on any subject, he could have turned 
them off for you by the page. This is 
the journalist’s faculty of readiness; and 
he was the journalist or nothing. At the 
Salon he reveled in the enjoyment of 
this power. His footsteps were dogged; 
artists carried round the good news that 
he had stopped before a comrade’s work. A 





M. PRUDHOMME SALUTING THE STATUE OF TIfE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


few scratches of his unsparing pencil were 
fame, or an addition to fame. The only mer 
who had a grievance against him were those 
he did not caricature. In Burger’s charming 
picture of “ The Bath” no one would think 
there was much to laugh at. This very ac 

curate drawing of a female figure standing 
for refreshment in the spray of a fountain 
might almost be offered as a prize puzzle 
question for the ridiculous. Given these 




















MEMORANDUM SKETCH OF BRIDGEMAN’S “DIVERSIONS OF AN ASSYRIAN KING.” 


finely flowing lines of form, this perfect 
modeling and grace of pose—-where is the 
comic situation? Cham sees it by imagin- 
ing that the young person is not so much 
in a shower-bath as in a shower, and that 
the sculptured dolphin which supports the 
basin is gallantly holding an umbrella over 
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her head. Mr. Bridgeman gives us a fine 
picture of an Assyrian king fighting lions 
in the arena. His majesty holds him 
self very erect to show his royal pluck: 
Cham’s mocking fancy has chosen to see 





that he is too stiff to have any life in him. 
“ The lion never budges,” he says, “ for he 
is convinced that he has an affair with a 
bonhomme of wood. Géréme exhibits “The 
Clothes Merchant of Cairo,” one of his 
fine Eastern studies of costume and char- 
acter. There is an incongruity in it some- 
where, though we never find it out 
till the “Charivari” appears with 
Cham’s hideous drawing of a Turk 
who buys his sabers of his tailor. 
Géréme is true to Eastern manners, 
no doubt ; but it is enough for Cham 
that he is false to the manners of the 
West. Sometimes the Salon sketches 
are a happy exfose of the weaknesses 
and the rancors of artists. 

“Oh!” says a Bohemian of the 
brush, meeting another, “I want to 
have a talk with you.” 

“Come along, then, and let us 
stand before your picture; we shall 
be sure not to be disturbed.” 

Cham’s annual Salon series was 
hardly finished when he had to begin 
to think of his almanacs. For many 
of these he had to do little more than 
make a selection from the drawings 
of the year. They consisted of sea- 
sonable illustrations of every phase of 
Parisian life. In the January page we 
have the agony of New Year's presents. 
The very postman brings you his gift,—an 
almanac,—which you are expected to ac- 
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knowledge with a tip. Here, perhaps, 
Cham may strike a new and unwonted note 
in his sketch of an old man,—M. Prud- 
homme, it may be, in his dotage,—who 
asks for a calendar with “longer days.” 
In another drawing we see the ruffian at 
the court of assizes, who thought he might 
save his skin by wishing the judge “A 
happy New Year.” “And he gave you 
nothing in return?” asks an expectant 
friend, who is waiting to know his fate. 
“Yes; five years.” In another is the dour- 
yeots, who, foreseeing a host of uninteresting 
callers, prepares to receive them with a 
loaded bomb-shell on his knee. “Come 
in! come in!” he cries, cheerily, in answer 
to the first knock, “ I am only just unscrew- 
ing the top of this thing; and I am so awk- 
ward, you cannot think.” 
season we have a thief complaining that the 
pockets in the new-fashioned sporting-coats 
are so uncommonly deep. A little later on 
we are at the sea-side, where a bathing- 
man, following the gaunt figure of a female 
in bathing-dress, declares in a rhapsody of 
delight that he will dip her for nothing, be- 
cause of the memories her slender shape 
awakens of the herring fishery of his youth. 
In the shooting season we have the sports- 
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“DO YOU HUNT, 


man’s question to a mysterious stranger. 
“And do you hunt, too?” “ Yes, sir, all 
the year round: I am a bailiff.” A little 
later on we are at the Opera ball with its 
throng of débardeuses and fogies who are 
seeing life. The ignorance of these young 
women, who are not exactly the fine flower 
of Parisian intelligence, sometimes leads to 
very clumsy guesses as to the position of 
their accidental acquaintance. “ He is al- 
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ways talking politics,” says one, “ he must 
be a deputy.” “TI think he is a sculptor,” 
says the other, “from what he said about 
the statu guo.” ‘The brand-new Opera- 
House itself does not escape without a 





RECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTH. 


touch or two at the expense of the architect 
Cham requests you to take off your shoes 
and stockings before mounting the mag- 
nificent staircase; and he thinks that the 
fountain at the bottom of it must have been 
built to give the flunkeys something to fish 
in while waiting for the conclusion of the 
piece. 

No man made more sketches than Cham, 
—not even Doré, who is said to be one 
of the fastest workers on record. Cham 
drew right and left: for the “Charivari,” for 
the Monde-Illustré, for the publishers of 
almanacs, of albums, of toy-books,—in short, 
for everybody who wanted the pictorial 
comic man. His workshop and his home 
were in the rue Nolet, in the Batignol?es,— 
not a very savory quarter, and next to the 
Latin Quarter, one of the most Bohemian 
in Paris. Here, at his standing desk he 
knocked off his first projects for sketches. 
Rough as his work looks, it was still rougher 
in the form in which it was, first presented 
If he had a dozen sketches 
to do, he sent in three times the number 
of preliminary suggestions, each no more 
than a few scratches marking the position 
of the figures, with the proposed motto 
scribbled in ink below. The accepted de 
signs were afterward more carefully worked 
up. This is exemplified in a fac-simile of 
his “project of caricature” for Géréme’s 
picture representing the entry of a mosque. 
According to custom, the shoes of the wor- 
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shipers are left in the porch; the painter 
has not forgotten them; but Cham natu- 
rally chooses to believe that he has for- 
gotten everything else. As he sees the 
work it is all shoes; and he hastily dashes 
off that idea in picture, with the legend: 
“M. Géréme has not made all these 
things; some of them were supplied by 
prison labor.” The rough idea for a joke 
on the bad quality of the government 
lucifer matches is in the form of a scrawl, 
which is understood to represent a rural 
gendarme, stopping another scrawl, which 
is supposed to represent a _ sportsman 
lighting his pipe. “I must report you,” 
says the man of law; “you are using 
matches that will strike, so they must be of 
clandestine make.” 

Cham’s work was very emphatically a 
part of his life. His invention was exercised 
as freely in society as in his calling. He 
“exhibited for nothing” to his friends, and 
he was one of the pleasantest dinner-party 
men in Paris. Nearly all his work has the 
character of the impromptu. He had the 
American gift of humorous exaggeration ; he 
saw jokes in large, like Mark Twain. He 
was talking one day with a Gascon, who 
bragged that his father’s ancient baronial 
dining-hall was the wonder of the world. 
It was so high you could hardlysee the roof. 
* My father had a &ining-room,” said Cham, 
** which was justas remarkable the other way. 
It was so low that the only fish we could 
serve at table was sole.” “It is no use 


fighting duels with me,” he said, in allusion 
to his weight and long reach, “ when I make 
a thrust in Paris, the point of the sword 

















CHAM AFTER GEROME. 


goes into the provinces.” He has drawn 
his own lanky figure in many of his books. 
In the latest of these sketches only the head 
stands out distinctly ; all the rest fades away 
in thin, nebulous scratches, which give a 
good effect of indefinite length. It was only 
natural that he should deal out to himself 
the same measure as to others, for he was a 
chivalrous man, and he had the tenderest of 
hearts. He was not only kind to animals, 
he was almost a slave tothem. His pet dog 
ruled the studio, and, but for the Comtesse 
de Noé, would have ruled the _ house. 
Cham’s letter on vivisection is a humane cry 
of anguish from first to last, and there are 
passages in it worthy to form his epitaph. 
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FRUITS. V. ‘ 


RASPBERRIES FOR HOME AND MARKET. 


LIKE the strawberry, the raspberry is 
well connected, since it also belongs to 
the Rose family. It has a perennial 
root, producing biennial woody stems, 
that reach a height of from three to 
six feet. Varieties, however, differ 
greatly in vigor. Usually the stems or 
canes do not bear until the second, 
year, and that season ends their life, 
their place being taken by a new 
growth from the root. ‘The flowers are 
white or red, very unobtrusive and rich 
in sweetness. ‘The discriminating bees 
forsake most other flowers while the 
raspberry blossoms last. The pistils on 
the convex receptacle mature into a 
collection of small drupes, or stone 
fruits, of the same character as the 
cherry, plum, etc., and the seeds within 
the drupes. are miniature pits. These 
drupes adhere together, forming round 
or conical caps which will drop from 
the receptacle when over-ripe. When 
picking has been delayed, I have seen 
the ground covered with the fruit of 
certain varieties. The elder Pliny, 
who wrote about 45 A. D., states that 
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the Greeks distinguished the raspberry 
bramble by the term “/Z/ea,” and, like so 
many other Grecian ideas, it has found 
increasing favor ever since. Mr. A. S. 
Fuller, one of the best-read authorities on 
these subjects, writes that “ Paladius, a 
Roman agricultural author, who flourished 
in the fourth century, mentions the rasp- 
berry as one of the cultivated fruits of 


his time.” It thus appears that it was | 


promoted to the garden long before the 
strawberry. 

While it is true that the raspberry in vari- 
ous forms is found wild throughout the con- 
tinent, and that the ancient gardeners in 
most instances obtained their supply of 
plants in the adjacent fields or forests, Mr. 
Charles Downing is of the opinion that the 
large-fruited foreign varieties are descendants 
of the ** Mount Ida bramble,” and from that 
locality they were introduced into the gar- 
dens of Southern Europe. 

In America, two well-known and distinct 
species are enriching our gardens and grac- 
ing our tables with their healthful fruit. We 
will first name Rubus Strigosus, or the wild red 
raspberry, almost as dear to our memory as 
the wild strawberry. It grows best along 
the edge of woodlands and in half-shadowy 
places along the roadside. 

Professor Gray thus describes this spe- 
cies : 

“ R, Srricdsus, Wild Red R. Common, 
especially North; from two to three feet 
high; the upright stems, stalks, etc., beset 
with copious bristles, and some of them 
becoming weak prickles, also glandular ; 
leaflets oblong-ovate, pointed, cutserrate, 
white-downy beneath, the lateral ones (either 
one or two pairs) not stalked; petals as 
long as the sepals; fruit light-red, tender 
and watery, but high flavored, ripening all 
summer.” 





The second great American species, Rudis | 


Occidentalis, will be described hereafter. 
Since these papers are not designed to teacl 
botany, I shall not refer in these papers to 
other species which are of no practical value, 
and, for the present, will confine myself to 
the propagation and cultivation of 2&. 
deus and R. Strigosus and their seedlings, 
ending with a description of the different 
varieties. 


PROPAGATION, 
VARIETIES Of these two species usually 


throw up suckers from the roots in sufficient 
abundance for all practical purposes, and 
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these young canes from between the hills or 
rows are, in most instances, the plants of 
commerce and the means of extending our 
plantations. But where a variety is scarce, 
or the purpose is to increase it rapidly, we 
can dig out the many interlacing roots that 
fill the soil between the hills, cut them into 
two-inch pieces, and each will develop within 
a year into a good plant. Fall is the best 
season for making root cuttings, and it can 
be continued as late as the frost permits. 
My method is to store the roots in a cellar 
and cut them from time to time, after out- 
of-door work is over. I have holes bored in 
the bottom ofa box toensure drainage, spread 
over it two inches of moist (not wet) earth, 
then an inch layer of the root cuttings, a 
thin layer of earth again, then cuttings until 
the box is full. If the cellar is cool and 
free from frost, the cuttings may be kept 
there until spring; or the boxes containing 
them can be buried so deeply on a dry 
knoll in the garden as to be below frost. 
Leaves piled above them ensure safety. 
Make sure that the boxes are buried where 
no water can collect either on or beneath 
the surface. Before new roots can be made 
by a cutting, a whitish excrescence appears 
at both its ends, called the callus, and 
from this the rootlets start out. This essen- 
tial process goes on throughout the winter, 
and hence the advantage of making cut- 
tings in the fall. Occasionally, when pur- 
chasing a variety that we are anxious to 
increase, some of the roots may be taken 
off for cuttings before setting out the 
plants. 

These little root-slips may be sown, as 
one would sow beans, early in the spring, 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work. A plot of rich, moist land should be 
chosen, and the soil made mellow and fine 
as if for seed; drills should then be opened 
eighteen inches apart, two inches deep on 
heavy and three inches deep on light land. 
The cuttings must now be dropped three 
inches from each other in the little furrows, 
the ground leveled over them and firmed, 
which is done best by walking on a board 
laid on the covered drill. If the entire cut- 
ting-bed were well sprinkled with fine com- 
post, and then covered with a mulch of straw 
so lightly—to the depth of an inch or two 
—that the shoots could come through it 
without hindrance, scarcely a cutting would 
fail. Unfailing moisture, without wetness, 
is what a cutting requires. 

If forced under glass, roots may be divid- 
ed into half-inch bits, and in this way nur- 
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serymen often speedily provide themselves 
with large stocks of very scarce varieties. 
The cuttings are placed in boxes of sand 
until the callus forms and little buds appear 
on the surface of the roots, for which proc- 
esses about five weeks are required. ‘They 
are then sown in shallow boxes containing 
about three inches of soil formed of equal 
parts of sand and decayed leaves, and sub- 
jected to the heat of the green-house. 
When they have formed plants from three 
to five inches high they may be potted, if 
very valuable, or, if the weather is warm 
enough, they can be transplanted at once 
into the open nursery-bed, as one would a 
strawberry-plant. I have set out many 
thousands in this way, only aiming to keep 
a little earth clinging to the roots as I took 
them from the shallow box. Plants grown 
from cuttings are usually regarded as the 
best, but if a sucker plant is taken up with 
fibrous roots I should regard it as equally 
good. 


LAND. ITS PREPARATION, 
PLANTING. 


CHOICE OF 


ALL that has been said about the thorough 
preparation of the soil for strawberries by 
drainage, deep plowing, trenching, etc., 
applies to raspberries, but differences 
should be noted in respect to fertilizers. 
Land can scarcely be made too rich for 
any variety of strawberries, but certain 
strong-growing raspberries, as the Cuth- 
bert, Herstine, and Turner, should not 
be over-fertilized. Some kinds demand 
good, clean culture, rather than a rich- 
ness that would cause too great a growth 
of cane and foliage. In contrast the more 
feebly growing kinds, as the Brandy- 
wine, and most of the foreign varieties, 
require abundance of manure. Muck 
sweetened by lime and frost, is one of the 
simplest and best, but anything will 
answer that is not too full of heat and 
ferment. Like the strawberry, the rasp- 
berry needs cool manures that have 
“staying” qualities. Unlike the former 
fruit, however, the raspberry does well in 
partial shade, such as that furnished by 
the northern side of a fence, hedge, etc., 
by a pear or even apple orchard, if the trees 
still permit wide intervals of open sky. 
The red varieties, especially those of the 
foreign type, much prefer moist, heavy soils, 
but the blackcaps do quite as well on light 
ground if moisture can be maintained. 
The latter also can be grown farther south 
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than any other species, but below the lati- 
tude of New York, those containing foreign 
elements begin to fail rapidly, until, at last, 
a point is reached where even the most 
vigorous native red varieties refuse to live. 
If the climate, however, is tempered by 
height above the sea, as in the mountains of 
Georgia, they will thrive abundantly. 

] prefer fall planting for raspberries, espe- 
cially in southern latitudes, for these reasons: 
At the points where the roots branch are 
buds which make the future stems or canes. 
In the fall these are dormant, small, and 
not easily broken off (see fig. B); but they 
start early in spring, and, if planting is de- 
layed, these become so long and brittle (fig. 
A) that the utmost care can scarcely save 
them. If rubbed off, the development of 
good bearing canes is often deferred a year, 
although the plants may live and fill the 
ground with roots. My custom is to plant 
the latter part of October and through 
November, in well prepared and enriched 
land. The holes are made quite deep and 
large, and the bottom filled with good sur- 
face soil. If set immediately on a hard sub- 
soil, plants will suffer from every drouth. 
On heavy land I set the plants one or two 
inches deeper than they were before; on 





AND FALL PLANTS, 


SPRING 


light soils three inches deeper. I cut the 
canes off six inches above the surface (see 
fig. C), for leaving long canes is often ruin- 
ous, and a plant is frequently two or three 
years in recovering from the strain of trying 
to produce fruit the first year. The whole 
strength of the roots should go toward pro- 
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ducing bearing canes for the season follow- 
ing, and to stimulate such growth, I throw 


directly on the hill one or two shovelfuls 





NEWLY SET PLANTS 


WINTER PROTECTION Of! 


of finely rotted compost, and then mound 
the earth over the hill until the cane is 
wholly covered, as in Fig. D. This pre 
vents all injury from the winter’s cold. 
When severe frosts are over, the mound 
is leveled down again. Under this system 
I have rarely lost a plant, and usually 
find that double growth is made compared 
with those set /aé in spring. I have always 
succeeded well, however, in early spring 
planting, and well to the north this is per- 
haps the safer season. With the exception 
of mounding the earth over the hill, one may 
plant in March or April as I have already 
directed. 


CULTIVATION, 


In cultivation keep the ground level—do 
not let it become banked up against the 
hills, as is often the case, especially with 
those tender varieties that are covered with 
earth every winter. Keep the surface clean 
and mellow by the use of cultivator and 
hoe, and occasionally loosen the soil deeply 
by running the subsoil plow between the 
rows. ‘This enables the roots to go beneath 
the strata affected by temporary drouth— 
that chief enemy of American fruit culture. 
With the exception of from four to six canes 
in the hill, treat all suckers as weeds, cut- 
ting them down while they are littl—be- 
fore they have sucked half the life out of 
the bearing hill. Put a shovelful or two of 
good compost—any fertilizer is better than 
none—around the hills or along the rows 
late in the fall, and work it lightly in with a 
fork if there is time. ‘The autumn and win- 
ter rains will carry it down to the 
giving almost double vigor and fruitfulness 
the following season. If this top-dressing 
is neglected in the autumn, be sure to give 
it as early in spring as possible, and work 
it down toward the roots. Bone-dust, 


roots, 


ashes, poudrette, barn-yard manure, and 
muck with lime can be used alternate years, 
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so as to give variety of plant food, and a 
plantation thus sustained can be kept twenty 
years or more, but under the usual culture, 
vigor begins to fail after the eighth or 
tenth season. ‘The first tendency of 
newly set red raspberries is to sucker im- 
moderately, but this gradually declines 
even with the most rampant, and under 
good culture the fruiting qualities im- 
prove. 
PRUNING, STAKING. MULCHING. 
Usva_-y there is no other pruning either 
in the field or the garden beyond the cut- 
ting out of the old canes, and the shortening 
in of the new growth. ‘There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether the old canes 
should be cut out immediately after fruiting, 
or left to natural decay and removed the 
following fall or spring. I prefer the former 
course. It certainly is neater, and I think 
I have seen increased growth in the young 
canes for which more room is made and to 


whose support the roots can give their 
whole strength. This new growth can 


make foliage fast encugh to develop the 
roots ; still, 1 have not experimented care- 
fully, and so cannot speak accurately. We 
often see summer pruning advocated on pa- 
per, but I have rarely met it in practice. 
If carefully done at the proper season, how- 
ever, much can be accomplished by it in the 
way of making strong, stocky plants, capable 
of standing alone—plants full of lateral 
branches, like little trees likely to be loaded 
with fruit. But this summer pinching back 
must be begun early, while the new succu- 
lent growth is under full headway and con- 
tinued through the busiest season, when straw- 
berries are ripe and harvest is beginning. It 
should not be done after the cane has prac- 
tically made its growth, or else the buds that 
ought to remain dormant until the following 
season, are started into a late and feeble 
growth that does not ripen before the ad- 
vent of early frosts. Few have time for 
pruning in May and June. If they have, 
let them try it by all means, especially on 
the blackcap species. ‘The best I can do is 
to prune in November and March—it 
should be done before the buds develop. 
Unless early fruit is wanted, I believe in cut- 
ting back heroically. Nature once gave me 
a very useful hint. One very cold winter 
a row of Clarke raspberries were left unpro- 
tected. ‘The canes were four and five feet 
high, but were killed down to the snow- 
level, or within eighteen inches of the 
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ground, and from the short, uninjured parts | bring full relief. But in moist weather I have 


we had as many and far finer berries than 
were gathered from other rows where the 
canes had been left their full length and 
protected by a covering of earth. The 
fruit was later, however. I would remind 
careful observers of the raspberry how often 
buds on canes that have been broken off or 
cut way back develop into long sprays, enor- 
mously fruitful of the largest berries. | 
have counted fifty, or even eighty, berries 
ona branch that had grown from a single 
bud within one or two feet of the ground. 
rhese lower buds often do not start at all 
when the canes are left their full, or nearly 
their full length. In the latter the 
fruit ripens much earlier and more together, 
and since an early crop, though inferior in 
juality and quantity, may be more valuable 
than a late one, the fruit-grower often ob- 
jects to pruning. 


case 


But in the garden, while 
the canes of some early kinds are left their 
full length, I would recommend that others, 
especially those of the later varieties, be cut 
back one-half. Even for market purposes, 
[ believe that the superb fruit resulting 
from such pruning would bring more money 
in most instances. At any rate, the season 
of bearing would be greatly prolonged. 

In most localities mulching on a large 
scale would not pay. In regions where salt 
hay, flags, ete., can be cut in abundance, or 
when straw is so plenty as to be of little 
value, it no doubt could be applied profitably. 
On Staten Island I have seen large patches 
mulched with salt hay. The canes were 
unstaked and many of them bent over on 
the clean hay with their burden of fruit. 
When there are no stakes or other supports 
used, the berries certainly should be kept 
from contact with the soil. The chief ad- 
vantage of the mulch, however, is in the 
preservation of moisture. When it is given 
freely, all the fruit perfects itself and in a 
much longer succession. ‘The weeds and 
suckers are kept down, and the patch has a 
neat appearance. Moreover, mulching pre- 
vents the foliage from burning, and enables 
the gardener to grow successfully the finer 
varieties farther to the south and on light 
soils. In keeping down the weeds through 
the long summer, a mulch of leaves, straw, 
or any coarse litter, is often far less costly 
than would be the labor required. In dry 
weather, the fork should not be used during 
the growing or bearing season. The turn- 
ing down of a strata of dry, hot soil next to 
the roots must cause a sudden check and 


often used the fork to advantage in the gar- 
den, especially if there has been a sod of 
short succulent weeds to be turned under as 
a greencrop. Ifthe ground between the hills 
were often stirred thoroughly with an iron 
garden-rake, the weeds would not have a 
chance to start. This is by far.the best and 
cheapest way of maintaining our unceasing 
conflict with vegetable evil. An Irish bull 
hits the truth exactly—the best way to fight 
weeds is to have none to fight, and raking 
the ground over on a sunny day about once 
a week destroys them when they are as yet 
but germinating ‘seeds. At the same time 
it opens the pores of the earth, as a physi- 
ologist might express it. Unfailing moist- 
ure is maintained, air, light and heat are 
introduced to the roots in accordance with 
Nature’s taste, and the whole strength 
of the mellow soil goes to produce only 
that which is useful. 

Staking raspberries is undoubtedly the 
best, simplest and cheapest method of sup- 
porting the canes of most varieties and in 
most localities. I agree with the view 
taken by Mr. A. S. Fuller. “ Chestnut 
stakes,” he writes, “ five feet long and two 
or three inches in diameter, made from large 
trees, cost me less than two cents each, and 
my location is within twenty miles of New 
York City, where timber of all kinds com- 
mands a large price. I cannot afford to 
grow raspberries without staking, because 
every stake will save on an average ten cents’ 
worth of fruit, and, in many instances, three 
times that amount.” Of course, split chest- 
nut stakes look the neatest and last the 
longest, but a raspberry bush is not fastidi 





a b 
a, Canes snugly tied. b, Canes improperly tied 
RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF TYING CANES 


ous, and I utilize old bean poles, limbs of 
trees—anything that keeps the canes from 


injury from which only a soaking rain can | sprawling in the dirt with their delicate 
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fruit. Thus, in many instances, the stakes 
will cost little more than a boy’s labor in 
preparing them, and they can be of various 
lengths according to the height of our canes. 
As they become too rotten for further use, 





STORAGE GROUND. 


they make a cheery blaze on the hearth 
during the early autumn evenings. 

In many localities, however, stakes are 
dispensed with, and by cutting the canes 
back they are made in a measure self-sup- 
porting, or else mulch is placed beneath 
them to keep the fruitclean. In the garden, 
also, wires fastened to stout stakes are occa- 
sionally stretched along the rows, and the 
canes tied to these. The method in this 
section, however, is to insert stakes firmly in 


the hill by means of a crowbar, and to 
tie the canes to them as early in spring as 
a possible. Unless 
“4 watched, the boys 


who do the tying 


l 
(7 persist in leaving 
‘  \ the upper cords of 
i? Ww) : . ' 
3 yf the canes loose. 
‘\ _/ \ 4 These unsupported 
a es i ends, when weight- 
—T $ 3% ed with fruit and 
fA $-t— foliage, break, of 
(| | 
3 
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course. The canes should be snugly tied 
their whole length. 


WINTER PROTECTION—TAKING UP PLANTS 
—STORING THEM FOR SPRING USE. 
NEARLY all foreign varieties and their 


seedlings need winter protection, or 
yr are the better for it, north 
of the latitude of New York 


City. 
of the 


Many 

hardier 
kinds, like the 
Herstine and 
Clarke, will usually survive if bent over and 
kept close to the earth by the weight of 
poles or a shovelful or two of earth, and, 
if covered with snow merely, will often en- 
dure the steady cold of the North far 
better than the alterations of temperature 
in the Middle States. All of the Antwerp 
class need to be entirely covered. 

To many this winter covering is a great 
bugbear, even when only a small patch in 
the garden isinvolved. There is a constant 
demand for “ perfectly hardy” varieties. It 
should be remembered that many of the 
best kinds are not hardy at all, and that 
perhaps none are “ perfectly hardy.” The 


rurner has never been injured on my place, 
and the Cuthbert is rarely hurt ; 
sionally they are partially killed. 
termed 


but occa- 
What are 
” are often the most 


“open winters 
I find that 


destructive. 
it pays to cover all 
those kinds that are 
liable to injury, and as 
the varieties are de- 
scribed this need will 
be distinctly _ stated. 
The difficulties of cov- 
ering are chiefly imagi- 
nary, and it can be 
done by the acre at 
2 slight 
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cost. ‘The vast crops of the Hudson River 
Antwerp were raised from fields covered 
every fall. In the garden I do not consiler 
the labor worth naming in comparison with 
the advantages secured. ‘Those who find 
time to cover their cabbages and gather 
their turnips, should not talk of the trouble 
of protecting a row of delicious Herstine 
raspberries. Still, Nature is very indulgent 
to the lazy, and has given us a raspberry as 
fine as the Cuthbert that, thus far, with but 
few exceptions, has endured our Northern 
winters. In November I have the labor of 
covering performed in the following simple 
way: B is a hill with canes untrimmed, with 
marks indicating that they should be short- 
ened one-third—my rule in pruning. After 
trimming, the canes are ready to be laid 
down, and they should all be bent one way. 
To turn them sharp/y over and cover them 
with earth, would cause many of the stronger 
ones to break just above the root, so I have 
a shovelful of soil thrown on one side of 
the hill, as in Fig. C, and the canes bent 
over this littke mound. They thus describe 
a curve, instead of lying at right angles on 
the surface with a weight of earth upon 
them. A boy holds the canes down while 
a man on either side of the row rapidly 
shovels the earth upon them. If the work 
is to be done on a large scale, one or two 
shovelfuls will pin the canes to the earth, 
and then, by throwing a furrow over them 
on both sides with a plow, the labor is 
soon accomplished. It will be necessary to 
follow the plow with a shovel and increase 
the covering here and there. In spring, as 
soon as hard frosts are over—the first week 
in April in our latitude, usually—begin at 
the end of the row toward which the canes 
were bent, and with a fork throw and push 
the earth aside and gently lift the canes out 
of the soil, taking pains to level the ground 
thoroughly, and not leave it heaped up 
against the hills. This should not be done 
when the earth is wet and sticky. At such 
times keep off the ground, unless the sea- 
son is growing so late that there is danger 
of the canes decaying, if not exposed to the 
air. The sooner they are staked and tied 
up after uncovering the better. 

For market or other purposes we may 
wish a number of young plants, in which 
case there is much room for good sense in tak- 
ing them up. Many lay hold upon the canes 
and pull so hastily that little save sticks come 
out. A gardener wants fibrous roots rather 
than top; therefore send the spade down 
under the roots and pry them out. Suckers 
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or root-cutting plants can be dug in Octo- 
ber after the wood has fairly ripened, but be 
careful to leave no leaves on the canes that 
are dug before the foliage falls, as they rap- 
idly drain the vitality of the plants. It is 
best to cut the canes down to within a foot 
of the surface before digging. I prefer tak- 
ing up all plants for sale or use in Novem- 
ber, and those not set out or disposed of are 
stored closely in trenches, with the roots a 
foot or more below the surface. By thus 
burying them deeply and by leaving on 
them a heavy covering of leaves, they are 
kept in a dormant state quite late in spring, 
and so can be handled without breaking off 
the buds which make the future canes. 
But, as we have already said, the earlie 
they are planted after the frost is out, the 
better. 
We may now give our attention to 


AND THEIR DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERISTICS, 


VARIETIES 


As was true of strawberries, so, also, 
varieties of raspberries that won name and 
fame abroad were imported, and a few of 
them have adapted themselves so well to 
American soil and climate that they have 
become standards of excelience. Among 
the earliest known of these was the Red 
Antwerp of England. At one time few 
old-fashioned gardens were without it, but 
it is fast’ giving way to newer and more 
popular varieties. The canes are vigorous, 
stocky and tall; spines light-red, numerous, 
and rather strong. Winter protection is 
always needed. The berries are large and 
very obtuse conical, dark-red, large-grained 
and covered with a thick bloom, very juicy 
and exceedingly soft—too much so for mar- 
ket purposes. They make a dainty dish for 
home use, however. 

The Hudson River Antwerp, the most 
celebrated foreign berry in America, is quite 
distinct from the above, although belonging 
to the same family. It is shorter and more 
slender in its growth, quite free from spines, 
and its canes are of a peculiar mouse-color. 
Its fruit is even larger, but firm, decidedly 
conical, not very bright when fully ripe, and 
rather dry, but sweet and agreeable in flavor. 
Mr. Downing says that its origin is unknown, 
and that it was brought to this country by 
the late Mr. Briggs, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. Fuller adds that it was supposed to have 
been procured in England, while its name 
suggests Belgium as its original home. It 
continues long in bearing, and the berries 








begin to ripen early. 
The good carrying 
qualities of the fruit, 
combined with its 
great productive- 
ness, made it at one 
time the most profit- 
able market berry in this section ; but its 
culture was chiefly confined to a narrow 
strip on the west shore of the Hudson, 
extending from Cornwall to Kingston. 
For some obscure reasons, it did not 
thrive in other localities, and now it 
appears to be failing fast in its favorite 
haunt. <A disease called the curl-leaf is 
destroying some of the oldest and largest 
plantations, and the growers are looking 
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around for hardier and more vigorous 
varieties. But in its palmy days, and even 
still, the Hudson River Antwerp was 
one of the great productions of the coun- 
try, and the barges and steamers to New 
York were nightly laden with ruby cones, 
whose aroma was often very distinct on the 
lee shore while the boats were passing. 
lhe enormous business also had in part a 
chance and curious origin. The Antwerp 
f the west shore may be traced back 
through two lines of ancestry. The first 
plants ever grown in that’ region were 
brought to Milton from Westchester, N. 
Y., by Mr. Nathaniel Hallock. I am 
indebted for the following facts to Mr. W. 
ined Young, of Marlboro’, N. Y.: 

About forty-five years ago a bundle of 
raspberry plants was left at a meat-market in 
Poughkeepsie, and Mr. Watters, the propri- 
etor of the place, kept them several days, 
expecting that they would be called for. As 
they remained upon his hands he planted 
them in his garden, where, like genuine 
worth, they soon asserted their superiority. 
Mr. Edward Young, of Marlboro’, a relative 
of Mr. Watters, received a present of a few 
roots, which supplied his family with the 
largest and most beautiful berries he had 


ever seen. Mr. Young soon had far more 
fruit than was needed by his family, and 
he resolved to try the fortunes of his 
favorite in the New York market. “For 


this purpose,” his son writes, “ my father 


pro ured imported fanc y willow baskets, 


FOR THE NIGHT BOAT 


THE RUSH 
holding about one pint each, and care- 
fully packed these in crates made for the 
purpose, This mode proved a success, both 
in carrying them securely and in making 
them very attractive. The putting up such 
a fine variety of fruit in this way gave it no 
toriety at once, and it brought at first as 
much as one dollar per quart. My father 
was so well satisfied with his experiment that 
he advised his sons, Alexander, Edward and 
myself, to extend the culture of this variety 
largely. We entered into the business, and, 
pursuing it with diligence, were well com- 
pensated. Our success made others desirous 
of engaging in it, and so it spread out into 
its large dimensions.” Mr. ‘Taber's graphic 
picture of “ The Rush for the Night-boat’ 
suggests how extensive that business became. 
The line of wagons at Marlboro’ Landing 
was often nearly half a mile long. Mr. 


’ 
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Alex. Young estimates that in the year 1858 
1,000,000 pint baskets, or about 14,700 
bushels, were shipped from Marlboro’; but 
adds that since 1860 “it has decreased as 
fast. From present appearances, the variety 
must become extinct, and I fear will never 
have its equal.” Milton, Cornwall, New- 
burgh, and other points competed in the 
profitable industry, and now, with Marlboro’, 
are replacing the failing variety with other 
kinds more vigorous in growth, but thus far 
inferior in quality. That the great industry 
is not falling off is shown by the following 
statement in the New York “ Tribune” last 
summer : 


se a 


THE APPROACH OF 


“The village of Highland, opposite 
Poughkeepsie, runs a berry boat daily to 
New York, and the large night steamers 
are now taking out immense loads of rasp- 
berries from the river towns every evening, 
having at times nearly 2,000 bushels on 
board.” 

The Fastolff, Northumberland Fillbasket, 
and Knevett’s Giant, are fine old English 
varieties that are found in a few private 
gardens, but have never made their way 
into general favor. 

The Franconia (see page 753) is now the 
best foreign variety we have. It was intro- 
duced from Paris by Mr. S. G. Perkins, of 





Boston, about thirty-seven years ago, and is 
a large obtuse conical berry ; it is firm, thus 
carrying well to market, and although a little 
sour, its acid is of a rich and sprightly char- 
acter. It is raised largely in Western New 
York, and in northern latitudes is one of the 
most profitable. One of its best qualities 
is its long continuance in bearing; we 
usually enjoy them for six weeks together. 
Its almost globular shape is in contrast with 
another most excellent French variety, the 
Belle de Fontenay, a large, long, conical, 
but somewhat irregular-shaped berry of very 
superior flavor. It is much hardier than 
most of the foreign kinds, and on my 


== 
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grounds survives ordinary winters without 
protection. The canes are very stocky and 
strong, and unless growing thickly together, 
are branching. Its most marked character- 
istics, however, are its tendencies to sucker 
immoderately and to bear a second crop in 
autumn, produced on the tips of the new 
canes. If the canes of the previous. year 
are cut even with the ground early in spring, 
the new growth gives a very abundant au- 
tumn crop of berries, which, although much 
inclined to crumble in picking, and to be 
irregular in shape, have still the rare flavor 
of a delicious fruit long out of season. It 
certainly is the best of the fall-bearing 
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kinds, and deserves a place in every garden, 
There are more profitable market varieties, 
however. Its autumn fruitfulness is shown 
by the engraving (p. 753) of a loaded tip, cut 
in October, and the late berries are seen to 
be very different in shape from the one that 
is the type of those that mature in July. 

The Belle de Pallua and Hornet are also 
French varieties, that in some _ sections 
yield fine fruit, but are too unreliable to be- 
come favorites in our country. 

I have a few canes of a French variety, 
of which Mr. Downing imported a number 
years since, and of which the name has 
been lost. It certainly is the finest rasp- 
berry 1 have ever seen, and I am testing its 
adaptation to various soils. 

Having named the best-known foreign 
varieties, I will now turn to &. Sfrigosus 
or our native species, which is scattered 
almost everywhere throughout the North. 
In its favorite haunts by hedge, roadside 
and forest edge, a bush is occasionally 


found producing such fine fruit that the | 
delighted discoverer marks it, and in the | 


autumn transfers it to his garden. As a 
result a new variety is often heralded 
throughout the land. A few of these wild- 
ings have become widely popular, and 
among them the Brandywine probably has 
had the most noted career. 

Mr. William Parry, of New Jersey, who 
has been largely interested in this variety, 
writes: “I have never been able to trace the 
origin of this berry. It attracted attention 
some eight or ten years since in the Wil- 
mington market, and was for a time called 
the ‘Wilmington.’” Subsequently Mr. 
Edward Tatnall of that city undertook to 
introduce it by the name of Susqueco, the 
Indian name for the Brandywine. It soon 
became the principal raspberry grown 
along the Brandywine Creek, and as the 
market-men would persist in calling it after 
its chief haunt, it will probably bear the 
historical name until it passes wholly out of 
favor. Its popularity is already on the 
wane, because of its dry texture and insipid 
flavor, but its bright color, good size, and 
especially its firmness and remarkable carry- 
ing qualities, will ever lead to its ready sale 
in the market. It is not a tall, vigorous 
grower except in very rich land. ‘The 
young canes are usually small, slender, of 
a pale red color, and having but few spines. 
Like nearly all of the 2. Sérigosus species, 
it tends to sucker immoderately. If this 
disposition is rigorously checked by hoe 
and cultivator it is productive; otherwise 
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the bearing canes are choked and rendered 
comparatively unfruitful. This variety is 
waning before the Cuthbert—a larger and 
much better berry. 

The Turner is another of this class, and 
in Mr. Charles Downing’s opinion, the 
best. It was introduced by Professor J. 
B. Turner, of Illinois, and is a_ great 
favorite in many parts of the West. It 
has behaved well on my place for several 
years, and I am steadily increasing my 
stock of it. I regard it as the hardiest rasp- 
berry in cultivation; a winter must be 
severe, indeed, that injures it. Like the 
Crescent Seedling strawberry, it will grow 
anywhere, and under almost any conditions. 
The laziest man on the continent can have 
its fruit in abundance, if he can muster 
sufficient spirit to put out a few roots, and 
hoe out all the suckers except five or six 
in the hill. It is early, and in flavor sur- 
passes all of its class; the fruit is only 
moderately firm. Plant a few in some out- 
of-the-way place, and it will give a larger 
return for the least amount of labor than any 
other kind with which I am acquainted. The 
canes are very vigorous, of a golden red- 
dish brown-like mahogany, over which 
spreads in many places a purple bloom, like 
that on a grape, and which rubs off to the 
touch. It is almost free from spines, and so 


| closely resembles the Southern ‘Thornless in 


all respects that [ cannot distinguish them. 

The Turner is a fine example of the re- 
sult of persistent well-doing. After having 
been treated slightingly and written down 
at the East for ten years or more, it is now 
steadily winning its way toward the front 
rank. Mr. A. S. Fuller, who has tried nearly 
all of the older varieties, says that he keeps 
a patch of it for his own use, because it gives 
so much and such good fruit with so little 
trouble. I find in an old number of the 
“Prairie Farmer” the following history, 
given to the writer (as it is claimed) by 
Professor Turner, upon whose grounds it 
originated : 


“ About thirty-five years ago the seed of the red 
Antwerp was sown close to his house in the hopes 
of getting a berry that would stand the intense cold 
of our winters better than the Antwerp. The prod- 
uct of this sowing was not such as to satisfy him, 
and the, ground where the canes stood being re- 
quired for other purposes, they were transplanted 
into a hedge in the remote part of the garden, where 
they remained unnoticed until brought to light by 
the professor seeing some splendid berries in the 
hands of his children, some ten years after the set- 
ting the canes in the hedge. On examination he 
concluded that they were produced by a seedling 
from those he had experimented upon.” 
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NATIVE RASPBERRIES OF AMERICA (RUBUS STRIGOSUS.) 
I must differ from the professor in this 
conclusion, for I can see no trace of Ant- 
werp characteristics in the Turner. The 
hardiest raspberry we have would not come 
even remotely from one of the most tender, 
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After all, its relation to the Antwerp 
is only conjecture, and in the plant 
and fruit itself we detect only the 
best elements of our native species. 
In this opinion I am confirmed by 
Mr. Charles Downing ; and Mr. A. S. 
Fuller writes me: “ The Turner is a 


true native, #. Sérigosus.” In connection 
he adds the following truth, which opens to 
the amateur a very interesting field for ex- 
periment. “If there is any doubt in regard 
to such matters, raise a few seedlings of the 
variety, and if it is a cross or hybrid, a part 
of the seedlings will revert back to each 
parent, or so near them that there will be 
no difficulty in determining that there was 
mixture of blood. If all our so-called 
hybrid fruits were so tested we would then 
know more of their true parentage.” In 
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the sunny laboratory of the gar- 
den, therefore, Nature’s chemis- 
try will resolve these juicy com- 
pounds back into their original 
constituents. I believe the 
lurner to be a chance seedling, 
with which the professor's chil- 
dren have enriched the fruit 
world. 

The Highland Hardy, or Na- 
tive, also belongs to this species, 
and is quite a favorite still in 
some localities; but it has had 
its day, I think. Its extreme 
earliness has made it profitable 
in some regions ; but its softness, 
small size and wretched flavor 
should banish it from cultivation 
as soon as possible. 

There are others, like the 
Thwack, Pearl and Bristol; but 
they are but second-rate, being 
inferior in most regions to the 
Brandywine,which they resemble. 

In my opinion, the chief 
value of the #&. Sérigosus is to 
be found in two facts. In the 
first place, it endures the severe 
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NATIVE RASPBERRIES OF AMERICA (RUBUS OCCIDENTALIS.) 


northern winters, and—what is of far more 
consequence—it thrives on light soils and its 
tough foliage does not burn under the hot 
sun. It thus becomes the one species of 
red raspberry that can be raised successfully 
in the South, 

We now turn to the other great American 
species—Rubus Occidentalis, the well-known 
blackcap, a thimble berry that is found 


along almost every roadside and fence in 
the land, It is scarcely necessary to recall 
its long, rambling, purple shoots, its light- 
green foliage, silvery on the under side, 
its sharp and abundant spines, from which 
we have received many a vicious scratch. 
Its cultivation is so simple that it may be 
suggested in a few sentences. It does not 
produce suckers, like 2. S/rigosus, but the 
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tips of the drooping branches (A, p. 765) root 
themselves in the soil during August and 
September, forming young plants. ‘These, 
planted, produce a vigorous bush the first 
year and bear the second season, then die 
down to the perennial root, as is the case 
with all raspberries. Usually the tips of 
the young canes will take root, if left to 
themselves, unless whipped about by the 
wind. If new plants in abundance are de- 
sired, it is best to assist nature, however, by 
placing a little earth on the tip just after it be- 
gins to enlarge slightly, for it thus shows that 
it is ready to fulfill the great law of propa- 
gation. ‘This labor is quickly performed by 
throwing a handful or two of earth on the tips 
with a trowel. Sometimes, after the first tip 
is rooted, buds a little above it will push into 
shoots which also will root themselves with 
a little assistance, as in B, and thus the 
number of new plants is greatly increased. 
At the North, spring is by far the best time for 
planting these rooted tips; but it should be 
done as early as possible, before the bud (C) 
has started into its brittle, succulent growth. 
At the South, November is probably the 
best season for planting. The species is one 
that adapts itself to most soils and endures 
much neglect. At the same time, it responds 
generously to good culture and rigorous 
pruning, and if moisture is abundant, the 
vield is simply enormous. 

The varieties of this species are almost 
innumerable, since seedlings come up by the 
million every year; but the differences be- 
tween the majority of them are usually very 
slight. ‘There are four kinds, however, that 
have won honorable distinction and just pop- 
ularity. The earliest of these is Davidson’s 
Thornless, said to have originated in the 
garden of Mrs. Mercy Davidson, Towanda, 
Erie Co., N.Y. It is by no means so vigor- 
ous a grower as the other three varieties ; 
but the sweetness of the fruit and the freedom 
from thorns make it desirable for the home 
garden. Unless high culture or moist soil is 
given, I do not recommend it for market. 

Next in order of ripening is the Doolittle, 
or American Improved, introduced by Lean- 
der Joslyn, of Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
This hitherto has been the most popular of 
all the species, and thousands of bushels are 
annually raised for market. ‘The plant is 
exceedingly vigorous, producing strong, 
branching canes that literally cover them- 
selves with fruit. I have seen long rows 
fairly black with caps. Perhaps it should be 


stated that the thorns are vigorous, also. 
Latest in ripening is the Mammoth Clus- 
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| ter, or McCormick, which thus far has been 


my favorite. It is even more vigorous than 
the preceding, but not so briery or branch- 
ing. ‘The berries are produced usually in a 
thick cluster or bunch at the end of the 
branch, and they ripen more together than 
the other kinds. The caps, too, are much 
larger, more juicy and of finer flavor. One 
is less sensible of the seeds. Between the 
thumb and finger you can often gather a 
handful from a single spray, it is so prodig- 
iously productive. 

Thus far the McCormick has been unsur- 
passed, either for home use or market ; but 


| now it is encountering a rival in the Gregg 


raspberry, a new variety that is attracting 
much attention. Its history, as far as I 
have been able to learn it, is as follows: 
Some years ago Mr. Henry Barricklow, who 


| resided in Ohio Co., Indiana, found on his 


premises a group of wild bushes that pro- 
duced large, fine-flavored _ berries. His 
niece, Miss Gregg, transferred a few of these 


| bushes to his garden, where they were culti- 


vated and increased until Mr. Barricklow 
had several acres of the chance seedling. 
The berries always commanded the highest 
price in the local markets, because of the 
great size and excellent quality of the fruit ; 


| but the variety was not brought properly 


before the public until 1876. Then the 


| brothers of Miss Gregg entered it for com- 


petition at the great Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, and under the name of 
“ Gregg ” it was awarded “ the very highest 
premium for raspberries.” Soon after, it 


| received a flattering notice from the discrim- 


inating editor of the “ Country Gentleman,” 
and Mr. Thomas Meehan, editor of the 
“ Gardener’s Monthly,” who is well known 
to be exceedingly careful and conscientious 
in endorsing new fruits, writes : “ We believe 


| this variety is generally larger than any 


other of its kind yet known.” 

Quite a distinct branch of the 2. Occiden- 
falis is the Purple Cane family,—so named, 
I think, from the purple cane raspberry that 
was so well known in old gardens a few 
years since, but which has been superseded 
by better kinds and is now fast passing out of 
cultivation. Its canes were smooth and its 
fruit of a dusky-red color. In other re- 
spects it resembles the blackcap tribe. 

The Catawissa, found growing in a Penn- 
sylvania grave-yard, is another berry of this 
which produces a second crop in 
It is tender in the Northern States 


class, 


autumn. 


| and has never become popular. 


The Philadelphia is the best known of 
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the class, and at one time was extremely 
popular. Its canes are smooth, stout, erect 
in growth, and enormously productive of 
medium sized, round, dusky red berries of 
very poor flavor. It throve so well on the 
light soils about Philadelphia, that the plants 
sold at one time as high as $40 per 100, but 
the inferior flavor and unattractive appear- 
ance of the fruit caused it to decline steadily 
in favor, and now it has but few friends. 
Unlike others of its class it does not root 


from the tips but propagates itself by suckers, 
producing them sparingly, however. When 
it was in such great demand, the nursery- 
men increased it by root cuttings, forced 
uncer glass. 

In the next and concluding paper of this 
series, I shall continue the subject of rasp- 
berry culture, and consider the general 
treatment of gooseberries, currants, and 
blackberries, closing with some hints as to 
the picking and marketing of small fruits. 


DWELLING-PLACES, 


WueRE is thy home, O little fair head 

With thy sunny hair, on earth’s clouded way ? 
On my lover’s breast, and I take my rest, 

And I know no terror by night or day. 


Where is thy home, © little fair heart 

With thy joyous hope, ’mid earth’s shadows dim ? 
In my lover’s heart, and we never part, 

For he carries me ‘round the world with him. 


Where is thy home, O little fair soul 
So brave ’mid the old world’s sorrow and care ? 


My home is in heaven. 


To me ’tis given 


To win my lover to meet me there. 


GIFTS. 


A FLAWLEssS pearl, snatched from an ocean cave 
Remote from light or air, 

And by the mad caress of stormy wave 
Made but more pure and fair; 


A diamond, wrested from earth’s hidden zone, 
‘To whose recesses deep 

It clung, and bravely flashed a light that shone 
Where dusky shadows creep ; 


A sapphire, in whose heart the tender rays 
Of summer skies have met; 

A ruby, glowing with the ardent blaze 
Of suns that never set :— 


These priceless jewels shone, one happy day, 
On my bewildered sight: 
“We bring from earth, sea, sky,” they seemed to say, 


*‘ Love’s richness and delight. 


“For me?” 


I trembling cried. 


” 


* Thou need’st not dread,” 


Sang heavenly voices sweet; 
And unseen hands placed on my lowly head 
This crown, for angels meet. 
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We reached New Sharon, my friend East- 
manand I, at noon ofa radiant Kansas Satur- 
day. Our visit being merely one of curiosity, 
we could not fail to notice at first glance the 
uncouth and striking newness of everything ; 
and yet it somehow seemed to us that the 
town might have been there always, so 
strongly did it hint in its very depth of gro- 
tesque freshness a strange, pathetic notion 
which even the all-pervading 
glare and scent of unpainted pine but 
slightly refuted. The buildings were of such 
varying and irrelevant patterns, and so lack- 


of decay, 


ing in neighborliness of size and attitude, that 
one was justified in wondering if they had 
not been bought at auction. Few of them 
boasted any underpinning, and many of 
them sat dizzily perched upon awkward 
corner-props, as if fearing a flood. There 
were no fences, and hence no door-yards ; 
no trees and no awnings, and therefore an 
unchecked excess of sunlight Above the 
town, a spray of sandy loam blew northward 
in frequent and rapid whirlwinds, and set- 
tled with a sort of resentful disdain about 
the overlooking cupola at the center of the 
public square (‘the park,” by courtesy), 
which proved to be the ambitious top of a 
structure designed to serve in time the pur- 
poses of a court-house, but contenting itself 
for the present with the humbler, though 
more popular, uses of a shooting-gallery. 
Here and there, too, tents were pitched, 
with blankets spread upon the guy-ropes ; 
and opposite our hotel, a railroad freight- 
car, shorn of its wheels and squatting in the 
dust, abjectly besought patronage with a 
placard announcing “* Meals at all hours,” 
The railroad denoted the boundary of 
the town proper on the south; and thence 
spread a succession of yellow pine-board 
pens, filled with cattle—antlered, uneasy, 
alien-looking catthe—out over the level bot- 
tom-land, pen after pen, until the boards 
became shadows, and the beasts lost their 
identity, and all that was left was a queer, 
sinister perplexity of uplifted and tossing 
horns. For New Sharon, let me hasten to 
explain, was what is known out West as “a 
cattle-town,’—that novel frontier village 
which belongs to a branch of commerce, an 
aspect of life, unknown elsewhere under the 
sun. Indeed, it was not possible even here 


so recently as fifteen years ago, when the 
vast plains of the Kansas border were the 
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NEW SHARON. 


IN NEW SHARON. 


sneer of geographers, and their short moss- 
like grass was supposed to be little more 
than a mimicry in nature, fit only for fire 
and frost to sport with and make ridiculous. 
But the railroad came along at length and 
spanned the desert, and the nimble-witted 
Kansan, putting this and that together, 
evolved the idea thata pasturage upon which 
the plentiful buffalo had lived and flourished 
for ages, perhaps—certainly ever since 1542, 
when tiie Spanish explorer Coronado crossed 
it and saw it populous with the “ hump- 
backed oxen,” as he them— 
might be profitably utilized in grazing cat- 
tle to supply eastern markets. And so the 
immense herds roaming half wild upon the 
‘Texan pampas, and there valued only for 
their hides and tallow, were turned in this 
direction ; and the scorned expanse of Kan- 
sas prairie from which the locomotive had 
but yesterday frightened the buffalo soon 
began to furnish fat, sleek beeves to New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands a year. In round 
numbers, over four million head have thus 
been disposed of since 1870, and more than 
once the cattle-men of Kansas have been 
able to dictate prices as far away as Liver- 


descril ved 


pool. 

As a direct outgrowth of this new and 
important business, evoked from chaos, as it 
were, came the cattle-town—the converg- 
ing point of the narrow, rambling trails to 
and from the outlying grazing-grounds, the 
rendezvous of the drovers and herders, the 
agreed depot for the collection, assortment, 
branding, sale and shipment of the cattle ; 
and New Sharon, at the time we saw it, was 
chief of its class, and at the flood-tide of 
its activity and consequence. ‘The town-site 
had been located less than a year before, it 
is true ; but already the population—*count- 
ing transients,” as the landlord phrased it— 
numbered as many as three thousand, while 
fully fifty thousand cattle were gathered 
there, awaiting purchasers and _transporta- 
tion; and all that the young city required 
to make her “the metropolis of the south- 
west,” the landlord assured us, was a second 
railroad and some artesian wells for dry 
weather. 

The street along which we strolled, while 
making our observations, was the main one of 
New Sharon—Grand Avenue, it was named: 
wide, like the road to Avernus, and side- 
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walked with long, slender, creaking planks, 
laid in the perfunctory and uncertain style 
of a midnight pontoon. The symbols and 
inscriptions over the doors and on the win- 


| 


dows were largely of a nature to unsettle | 


our confidence in what the landlord had 
told us in praise of the water of the locality ; 
for the drinking-saloons outnumbered all 
other places of business, three to one. We 
counted seventeen of them in a distance of 
half as many rods, bearing such signs as 
“The Alamo,” “The Snuggery,” “ Walla- 
pus,” “ Old Fruit,” “ Dewdrop Inn,” and in 


front of one of them we stopped to read, | 


over the pier-glass and the pyramidal display 
of tumblers on the shelf behind the counter, 
this unique monition: “ Drinks Cash. 
‘ That’s Mine’ is Played Out.” They were 
surprisingly quiet, though, it seemed to us, for 
summer afternoon purveyors of good cheer; 
and in many cases the bar-tenders, whom 
we recognized at once by their characteristic 
little white aprons and the pink elastics on 
their shirt-sleeves, were lounging outside 
the open doors, idly fumbling their long, 
gaudy watch-chains, or exchanging lazy 
chaff with their fellows across the street. 
The whole town, in fact, wore an ambushed 
and waiting air. Occasionally a solitary 
herder would canter by on his jaded and 
unwilling pony ; at times we caught the sub- 
dued hum of a sewing-machine; and once 
a woman, the first we had seen since our 
arrival, drew aside a curtain and glanced 
out at us furtively, with red and curious eyes. 
But these were the only interruptions of the 
general lethargy, if we omit the solemn low- 
ing of the cattle, which really tended to 
deepen rather than disturb the stillness. 
Not until we had left the last of the 
houses behind us and Grand Avenue had 
trivialized itself to a cow-path, did we come 
upon a scene of lifeand animation. A kind 
of camp it looked to be, as of some beleag- 
uering force just outside the crouched and 
apprehensive town ; and it was astir and ex- 
cited, like camps when marching orders 
reach them. A_ scout had 





arrived, we | 


learned, with news of an attack by Indians | 


upon a well-known stockade, a 
miles to the south-west. 
panting horse, and talked rapidly and with 
many gestures, and round about him were a 


or more of cattle-herders—erect, sin- 


score 
ewy, and strong-breasted fellows—pacing 
back and forth, listening to his story, plying 


him with eager questions, muttering at times 

to one another, and often pausing suddenly 

to gaze a moment across the dreary waste 
VoL. XIX.—53. 


hundred | 
He still sat his | 
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of prairie, as though with an impulse to has- 
ten at once tothe rescue. It was a sight for 
a painter. Every face was a study. But in 
all of them alike beamed and flashed the 
peculiar intense and relentless look which 
you always see in the usually imperturbable 
faces of these sons of the border when the 
Indian occupies their attention. Such an ex- 
pression of countenance, I think, is nowhere 
seen, except among men who, like these, 
have to grapple with the Indian problem as 
a personal matter. Can it be the sign of 
that rooted and irrepressible antagonism be- 
tween the two races, which came in with the 
Pilgrims, and will go out, heaven only knows 
when ? 

We derived no light upon this point from 
the intelligent drover, whom we drew into 
conversation with us, and who appeared to 
be the leading spirit of thecamp. He gave 
us his views of Indians and Indian affairs, 
however, in a very candid way; and they 
were such views as prevail generally on the 
frontier. He was in favor of annihilation, 
limited by opportunity and convenience, 
and believed General Sheridan to be the 
only “ big man” who had ever dealt with 
“the red devils ” in a sensible and successful 
manner. ‘The Indians, he declared, had no 
respect for anything but superior force, and 
were, by nature, past all redemption, given 
over to vagabondage and deeds of rascal- 
ity, treachery, and revolting cruelty; every 
attempt to teach them habits of industry 
had proved futile the moment it ceased 
to be compulsory ; every effort to educate 
and Christianize them had failed to over- 
come, except for a time, their nomadic 
instincts and their thirst for blood; even 
one of the good Fathers at the Osage Mis- 
sion, after more than thirty years of patient 
and pious labor among them, had recently 
confessed that he had never known a thor- 
oughly civilized Indian, or one who would 
not at the first chance resume his blanket 
and moccasins, his paint and feathers, 
though schooled with all care for years in 
the books and ways of the whites. They 
have had wrongs, of course, he granted, 
“as most folks have had of one kind and 
another,” but no such wrongs as warrant 
them in plundering and killing white men 
for pastime, and carrying women and chil- 
dren into a captivity which makes death a 
boon to be prayed for; in a certain senti- 
mental sense, all this country was once 
theirs, to be sure—just as once all the world 
belonged to Adam—but they forfeited their 
claim upon it by allowing it to go untilled, 
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The whole thing, he added, with a good | 


deal of warmth, is a matter of fore-ordina- | 


tion, of destiny; civilization has a supreme 
right to the earth, and civilization always | 
like pickets, until morning comes and the 


has traveled, and always will travel West- 
ward, “and if the Injun gets in the way, 
he’ll have to get out of it, that’s all.” 


During the early period of cattle-driving | 


from Texas to Kansas, Indian attacks and 
fights were frequent, and the journey was 
one of military precaution and constant 
hazard ; but in recent years, the drover told 
us, such events have been exceptional ; the 


only regular annoyance from Indians now | 


is their exaction of toll for the passage of 
cattle through the Territory ; and outside of 
their reservations, one is rarely seen any 
more, unless it may be a dead one left on 
the trail by some scouting-party from an 
adjacent fort—“but I’d rather see one 
dead Injun than a dozen live ones, any day,” 
he remarked. They have learned by expe- 
rience to avoid the cattlke men—“ knowing 
we’re always ready for ’em,” the drover 
explained—and to make their raids, instead, 
upon the scattered and unprotected settlers 
along the Kansas border; and thus the 
trip that was once so exciting and thick 


with adventure has come to be an unspeak- | 


ably cheerless and tiresome thing, with 
only a chance buffalo-chase (for the buffalo, 
too, is now seldom met with) or a race 


after jack-rabbits to relieve its prolonged | 


monotony. 
time the herds are started from Red River 
northward, and the aim is to reach the 
Kansas _ cattle-towns—distant 
hundred miles—in the latter part of June, 
the route leading over the long, bleak 
“Chisholm trail,” which goes winding and 
twisting this way and that, to suit the erratic 
bearings of the water-courses and strike 
conveniences for camping. Two herders 


About the first of April is the | 


some eight | 


cattle are huddled together, or *‘ rounded 
up” in as small a compass as possible, 
called “the bed-ground,” and the herders 
stand guard over them, by stated turns, 


fantastic expedition moves forward again— 
though sometimes a thunder-storm or other 
unexpected noise brings on a “ stampede,” 
and enlivens these prosaic night-watches 
(to the secret delight of the drowsy guards, 
we may guess) with a swift gallop into the 
grassy darkness after the terrified and flee- 
ing cattle. 

And so, day after day, the slow, dull 
drive continues, each day so like every 
other that soon all reckoning of its place 
in the week is lost, each passing scene so 
much a mere bald repetition that the whole 
outlook in a short time becomes simply one 
vast, featureless, confusing impression, like 
the ocean. Indeed, being adrift on these 
great, vague and melancholy prairies is 
very similar to being out at sea. The 
drover of whom I have spoken told us 
that he never made the journey without a 
continual, torturing heartache and sense of 
exile; and it is not improbable that the 
most ignorant and indifferent of the herd- 
ers—perhaps even the worn and bewildered 
cattle, also—catch a hint of this feeling, 
could they formulate it in speech. Always, 
after a few days of the march, and a fair 
start into what may be called the sorcery 
of the intervening desert, a habit of silence 
and reverie and depression comes upon the 
entire outfit, save only the unaccountable 
little cow-birds—the Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens of this singular argosy—that flutter 


| cheerily and constantly round the herd the 


to a hundred head of cattle is the rule— | 


the herd often embraces five or six thousand 
head—and each herder has two horses, and 
is paid thirty to forty dollars a month, or 
twice that, if he owns his horses; a boss and 
a cook added to these, with wagons or pack- 
mules to carry provisions, and an abundant 
supply of fire-arms, saddles, lariats, blankets, 
and short-handled whips, and in some cases 
a few dog-tents, make up the “ outfit,” as 
it is termed. ‘The herd is driven leisurely 


until noon, when there is a short stop for 
dinner; then the rate of travel is gradually 
increased, and kept up without rest or 
slackening, until the camping-place is arrived 
at and a halt made for the night; there the 


whole way from Red River to New Sharon. 
The songs and jokes die out, the story- 
tellers cease to spin their coarse and knotted 
yarns, card-playing by the camp-fire is voted 
a bore, daily conversation dwindles to mono- 
syllables. “ Every man draws himself into 
his shell,” as the drover expressed it; and 
there he remains, taciturn and brooding, 
unmindful of his companions and careless 
of himself, until, some lucky morning, a 


| strange dog’s bark, the crow of an early- 


rising rooster, or a bit of breakfast smoke 
from a homesteader’s dug-out, rouses him 
from his dream, and with a thrill as of es- 
cape from long and nameless peril, he comes 
back to the world—alert, expectant, po- 
tential. 

Once arrived in New Sharon, the herder, 
or “cow-boy,” dominates the town. He is 
no longer the easy-going, mild-demeanored 
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type of native Texan languor and the 
anomalous self-repression of the trail; he 
“turns loose,” as he calls it, and appears 
to change his disposition in the act of 
shifting his garments, so rapidly does he chal- 
lenge every restraint of society, and sound 
every depth of vice and shame. Perhaps 
the sight of civilization, after so much of 
the desert and 
stuns and dazes his moral nature; or possi- 
bly it is but the assertion, under tempting 
conditions, of that latent and ineradicable 
savagery which abides more or less in the 
best of us. Be the solution what it may, 
the fact is glaring that he no sooner reaches 
the town than he is straightway seized by 
some occult and masterful influence which 
transforms him like a new creation. He 
becomes a spendthrift, a drunkard, a gam- 
bler, a libertine, and too often, alas, a mur- 
derer! For him are the frequent saloons, 
the faro-banks and roulette-tables, the con- 
cert-halls, the dance-houses, and all the 
other various appliances of iniquity which 
meet the eye at every turn in such a place 
as New Sharon. It is a wonder that, in 
the wild excesses that he practices, and the 
manifold allurements that are set for him, 
he contrives to retain so much of manhood 
as he does; for it is undeniable that he is 
generous, truthful, sympathetic, honest in 
trade, brave to desperation—never a nig- 
gard, never a thief, and never a coward. 
He even has a strange, paradoxical code 
of personal honor, in vindication of which 
he will obtrude his life as though it were 
but a toy. Nor is he without the small 
infirmities of vanity that betray the common 
kinship of all humankind: he likes to dis- 
play his small hands and feet; a smile from 


its high, haunting sky, | 
| first approach of darkness, the lethargic 





| tled (is there another sound in 
| like that of shaken dice ?); 


| 
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to the socket, and goes out at last in some 
drunken orgy, at the muzzle of a revolver, 
or the point of a quick and awful knife. 

We saw it all, as in a panorama, East- 
man and I, that unforgettable Saturday 
night in New Sharon. The dullness which 
had so weighed upon us through the long, 
uneventful afternoon was but a lull, we soon 
learned, and not a stagnation. With the 


town rubbed its eyes, so to speak, and 
leaped to its feet—and in a twinkling, it 
seemed (like an incantation, Eastman said), 
Grand Avenue was a carnival of light, and 
motion, and music. The broad board side- 
walks were crowded with promenaders ; 
smiling groups passed in and out of the 
drinking-saloons and gambling-places; in 
every quarter glasses clinked and dice rat- 
the world 
violins, ftutes 
and cornets sent out eager, inviting strains 


| of waltz and polka from a score or more 
| establishments, and a brass band was play- 


| strength of the 


| everywhere, also, stared 


ing patriotic airs in front of the theater, 
where, oddly enough, the crude morality 
of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” was 
about to be presented, “with the full 
company in the cast.” 
Everywhere, the cow-boys made themselves 
manifest, clad now in the soiled and dingy 
jeans of the trail, then in a suit of many- 
buttoned corduroy, and again in affluence 
of broadcloth, siik hat, gloves, cane, and 
sometimes a clerical white neck-tie. And 
and shone the 
Lone Star of ‘Texas—for the cow-boy, 
wherever he may wander, and however he 


| may change, never forgets to be a Texan, 


a woman flatters him; he has a passion for | 


jewelry—extravagant scarlet bosom-pins are 
his specialty—and he dyes his mustache. 
He is tall and muscular, usually, with legs 
somewhat parenthesized by usage to the 
saddle; and his face, many times remark- 
able for its well-chiseled outline, is always 
thin and pale, and always grim—as if he 
wore a mask to conceal his inward loathing 
of the life he pretends to enjoy. And it is 
a life of short duration. A few whirling 
months, at most, of incessant carousal suf- 
fice to empty his purse, or exhaust his 
health; and then, if he be not yet quite 
lost to thought, he “ braces up” as best he 
can, and slips’ away, and what finally be- 
comes of him no one can tell—or he lin- 
gers still a little longer, and sinks still a 
little lower, until the brief candle is burnt 


and never spends his money or lends his 


presence to a concern that does not in some 
way recognize the emblem of his native 
State: so you will see in towns like New 


| Sharon a general pandering to this senti- 


ment, and lone stars abound of all sizes and 
hues, from the big disfiguring white one 
painted on the hotel-front down to the 
little pink one stitched in silk on the cow- 
boy’s shilling handkerchief. Barring these 
numerous stars, the rich lights, and the 
music, we missed sight of any special efforts 
to beguile or entrap passers-by—perhaps 
because we were not looking for them; nor 
was there for some hours a sound to reveal 
the spirit of coiled and utter vileness which 
the cheerful outside so well belied. It was 
in the main much the kind of scene one 
would be apt to conjecture for an Oriental 
holiday. But as the night sped on, the 
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festivities deepened, and the jovial aspect 
of the picture began to be touched and 
tainted with a subtle, rebuking something, 
which gradually disclosed the passion, the 
crime, the depravity, that really vivified and 
swayed it all, and made it infernal. ‘The 
saloons became clamorous with profanity 
and ribald songs and laughter. There were 
no longer any promenaders on the side- 
walks, save once in a while a single bleared 
and staggering fellow, with a difficulty in 
his clumsy lips over some such thing as 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” An in- 
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was absent. I noticed Rob Roy present, 
however,—several Rob Roys, I may say,— 
booted and spurred in authentic fashion. 
For special wonder, too, walked in Werther, 
and stood with arms folded, spying pensively 


| about for some random and sighing Char- 


| 


flamed and quivering fierceness crept into | 
| 


the busy music. ‘The lights paled, flickered, 
and here and there went out. Doors were 
stealthily closed, window-shutters slammed 
to with angry creaks. And at length, as we 
looked and listened, the sharp, significant 
report of a pistol, with a shriek behind 
it, was borne toward us from a turbulent 
dancing-hall to certify its tale of combat 
and probable homicide, and to be succeed- 
ed by a close but brief halt in the noisy 
quadrille—presumably for the removal of 
the victim. 

It was then that Eastman and I turned 
away and sought our hotel. We could still 
hear from our bedroom the clatter of dice, 


and for his text as well, the 


the shuffling of feet, the murmur of con- | 


fused voices, throughout most of the remain- 
ing night; indeed, it must have been quit 
daylight when the last of those reminding 
echoes reached us; and then, presently, the 
sun came climbing up to show us a Sabbath 
that was as placid and sweet as a psalm. 
Incredible, too, as it may sound, there were 
religious services in New Sharon that admi- 
rable forenoon, in an unplastered room over 
a bowling-alley, where we found a congrega- 
tion of at least a hundred persons; and 
there were a choir and a cottage organ, and 
ushers showed us to seats when we entered. 
It looked a trifle out of form, even in New 
Sharon, to see a woman at church in a low- 
necked and short-sleeved crimson gown ; 
but she seemed to be unaware of it. I di- 
verted my fancy by likening her—I scarcely 
know why—to those women of olden, pro- 
phetic time, who “went out with timbrels 
and dances;” and that other one who sat 
near her, dressed in white, her hair in a 
braid down her back, and her fingers nerv- 
ously twirling, as though they held unseen 
castanets—was not she a typical daughter 
of Babylon? I dared have been sworn 
I saw Desdemona there, also, and Iago, 
darting malevolent glances at her from 
across the aisle, the scoundrel ! 


lotte. And we had not been men—at least, 
not men of taste—had we omitted to observe 
the violet-eyed miss with the curls and the 
silver-filigree jewelry, who sang soprano in 
the choir, and sang so charmingly well; for 
surely that face of hers, those lips, those 
cheeks, compelled many a sonnet, bank- 
rupted many a heart, away back yonder in 
the time of Petrarch; only New Sharon was 
not much of a market for sonnets, nor did 
hearts break there with facility, Iam inclined 
to think. 
The minister read for the morning lesson, 
parable of the 
Prodigal Son. “ He’s going for ’em,” East- 
man whispered, and we sat anticipating an 
old-fashioned speech for the prosecution. 
To our surprise, not to mention our relief, 
we heard nothing of the kind. The ser- 
mon, I am bound to say, was original, good- 
tempered, and strikingly effective. If the 
speaker sketched the riotous part of the 
Prodigal’s career rather freely and floridly— 
“as if he knew how it was himself,” Eastman 
suggested—and touched the husks and 
swine, the grief and repentance, in a sparing 
and subordinate way, he but chose the 
method which Dubufe pursues, you remem- 
ber, in that familiar picture of the same 
story; andhe did not fail, as I think Dubufe 
does, to convey, soniehow, a very distinct 
and serviceable impression that a life of 
wickedness is bad policy, at least. Likely 
he knew such to be his best way to reach his 
audience. Certainly he interested them and 
held their attention past a sign of flagging. 
I shall never forget how perfectly quiet they 
vere, and how generally they leaned forward 
to listen, as he passed the strict letter of the 
parable and, leaving the father busy about 
the feast, went on to speak of the returned 
wanderer’s supposititious and waiting mother 
| —* We all have mothers, somewhere,” he 
| softly remarked—and to depict the homely, 
tender, caressing mood in which the dear 
wintry-haired and tottering old woman must 
have taken her boy—her youngest, and 
hence forever a baby in her eyes—back to 
the heart that had never ceased to love and 
pray for him. It was a stroke worth more 
than the acutest logic, I make no doubt. 
| Then he abruptly reverted to the gay and en- 


3ut Othello | snaring scenes which the Prodigal had found 
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so delightful for a time, and afterward so 
empty and so fatiguing, and dwelt upon them 
a few minutes earnestly, letting the back- 
ground of shadow move a little further for- 
ward than before, and yet saying never a 
word of the grave, or the judgment on the 
other side of the grave. And then he paused 
for an instant or so, and when he spoke 
again it was in a voice of mellowed and lin- 
gering sweetness, and his words were the 


| suffering made children of them in pity and 


| 
| 


gentleness and practical charity. For him- 
self, personally, he had never been insulted 
or interfered with, nor heard of his work 
being openly scoffed at, and we would be 
astonished, he affirmed, to know how much 
genuine respect the worst of these people, 


| including such of them as never thought 


quaintly touching ones that good old George | 
Herbert uses in his “ Pulley,” to tell how the 


Creator, when He had made man, hastened 
to equip him with blessing after blessing— 
strength, beauty, wisdom, honor, pleasure— 
till only vest remained, and how that one 
choicest boon of all was left unbestowed, to 
the end, 
*9 . F . that at least, 

If goodness led him not, yet weariness’ 


might some day toss the longing and restless 
being to its Maker’s breast. I could not for 
my life have told, when he had concluded, 
what denomination of Christians the minis- 
ter belonged to; nor did it really seem to 
me to be a matter of any consequence. 

We waited after service to make acquaint- 
ance with this surprising pastor, who proved 
to be a very frank and agreeable young man, 
liberally educated, who respected both his 
calling and himself, and who had also a 
keen eye for the absurd and incongruous, 
no less than the picturesque. He was able 
to tell us a great deal about New Sharon 
and its people; and it appeared to amuse 
him not a little that my idle psychology 
had in several cases so nearly grazed the 
truth regarding the certain types of indi- 
viduality that I picked out in his congrega- 
tion: my Iago was a specially accurate sur- 
mise, he had reason, he said, to know, but 
he doubted if my Desdemona would ever be 
smothered. While he made no pretense 
of hiding or excusing the common profli- 
gacy of the population that nightly pos- 
sessed Grand Avenue, he must yet admit, 
he observed, that in his study of these rude 
characters, he had come upon some unfail- 
ing and distinctive traits which should be 
weighed to their credit. They were uni- 
formly faithful where duty was a deciding 
cause; their obligations of friendship were 
never broken or evaded; their promises 
were as plighted oaths, which they redeemed 
at any cost; they hated shams and every 
form of hypocrisy; they scorned to take a 
mean, underhand advantage, even of a mor- 
tal enemy; and the sight of misfortune or 








of attending church services, had for re- 
ligion as a fact and a force in their midst. 
I wondered if those few enduring peculiari- 
ties of fidelity, veracity and compassion, 
and this lurking reverence for things clean 
and spiritual, were not tokens of the un- 
fallen angel in man that wrestles with him 
to the end of his days. The minister gave 
us to infer that he shared the conceit. 
“Bad as they are,” he said, “they don’t 
want to go to hell. But they like the road 
that leads there.” Would it be too much 
to assert that this terse analysis went to the 
very core of the riddle of sin, not in New 
Sharon merely, but the whole world over ? 

He was quite sorry, the minister informed 
us, that we could not meet Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, the baritone of his choir, a remarkable 
man in his way, an old plainsman of Fré- 
mont’s time, who so liked to sing sacred 
music that he has abandoned the business 
of liquor-selling and left off hard drinking 
and other incommoding vices that he might 
have a place in the choir; “but unfort- 
unately,” he explained, “ Bartholomew has 
the only pack of hounds in town, and he 
had to go out hunting to-day with a party 
of officers from the fort.” We could not 
altogether repress a smile at this, in which 
the minister courteously joined. There was 
something inexpressibly sad, though, in what 
he told us later about the little violet-eyed 
soprano, whose singing we had assured him 
would bring us to evening service whether 
the baritone with the unmelodious dogs 
should return or not. “I regret it very 
much,” was his slow reply, “but she sings 
for us in the morning only; she is a per- 
former at the Melodeon concert-hall, and 
can’t be spared in the evening, even a Sab- 
bath evening.” ; 

We had the likeable minister for a com- 
panion on our visit after dinner to New 
Sharon’s burying-ground, on the green and 
cool-looking elevation back of town—Boot 
Hill, they called it, from the fact that all 
those buried there had died, in the graphic 
vernacular of the border, “ with their boots 
on.” There were thirty-eight of the graves, 
some of them with unsightly white crosses 
above them, others marked by yellow 
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crumbling stones, like those surveyors em- 
ploy to specify section-corners, and still 
others were but sunken, pitiful spots that 
spoke of hasty and careless sepulture. Two 
of the crosses bore women’s names, we dis- 
covered—for the sex has its rights on the 
border. And on one of the neighboring 
mounds (heaped a trifle higher than any of 
the rest, I fancied), a weed-choked and low- 
spirited little arbor-vitz was trying to keep 
somebody’s memory green. But as a rule, 
there were no indications that the departed 
had left friends or relatives behind them, or 
that New Sharon esteemed it her duty to do 
anything more for Boot Hill than to exempt 
it from taxation, and get it talked about in 
the newspapers. ‘There was even a lack of 
ordinary plan or regularity in the location 
of the graves ; a spirit of giddy and rollick- 
ing contempt for straight lines and parallel 
head-boards ran riot on every hand, and 
the dead slept in a general snarl as to the 
points of the compass. It is only fair to 
state, however, that at the digging of the 
very first of the graves, quite a contention 
had occurred among the by-standers con- 
cerning the direction in which the head of 
the deceased should be placed, and the 
obsequies threatened to end in a public 
scandal, until Judge Vanderpool, New Sha- 
ron’s justice-of-the-peace, dexterously ad- 
justed the issue, for that day and for all time, 
by saying: “ What’s the difference, anyhow ? 
When Jehovay wants a man He can find 
him, no matter how he happens to be 
planted.” And yet, in spite of this extenua- 
tion, the place seemed to us an ill-favored 
one to tarry in on such a perfect and en- 
joyable day, and we chose to be quit of it 
very shortly: it was much pleasanter to sit 
in the shade of the hotel porch, and hear 
our entertaining minister talk of the strangely 
warped and perturbed lives which had gone 
to fill those dreadful graves. 

I blush to own that we did not return to 
church service that evening; but, then, neither 
did we patronize the concert-hall, where we 
knew our pretty soprano was singing; nor 
did we go sauntering on Grand Avenue, as 
so many were doing. It was a_ bland, 
moonlit, beautiful night, and we rambled 
aimlessly out along the railroad-track, away 
from easy hearing, but still within sight of 
the town, until suddenly we found ourselves 
looking upon the Conwell cottage, as it was 
styled. The open prairie lay about it, and 


no other building could be seen for a mile 
or more in any direction ; it was untenanted 
and dark ; and though now sorely beset by 
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| creeping vines, and things that grow only 





where silence invites them, we could yet see 
that it had at one time been temptingly 
neat and cozy—and our imagination readily 
restored it to life, and brightness, and 
abounding merriment. 

It was the landlord—or was it the min- 
ister >—who had rehearsed for us the mys- 
terious and bitter story of this deserted 
cottage. The man whose name still clung 
to it, and set it apart, had built it while 
Grand Avenue was but grass and cacti, and 
New Sharon only a ranch where accidental 
Santa Fe freight-wagons halted overnight. 
No stranger site could have been selected 
for such a bird-cage of a dwelling; and 
when Conwell brought a woman to live in 
it with him,—a woman of wonderful beauty, 
with ever so many rich dresses, and dia- 
monds, and a laugh like a lark’s song (the 
ranchmen said),—it was romantic and per- 
plexing enough for a novel. But by and 
by the railroad arrived, and the town was 
started, and the cow-boys occupied the 
scene; and then, one day, there came a 
portly, bearded man, who talked in low and 
coaxing tones, but with a wild look in his 
eyes. This man inquired for Conwell and 
the handsome woman, particularly the 
woman. Nobody knew, of course, what 
his errand was; had the townsfolk suspected 


| it, they would hardly have shown him the 





cottage. He found her there, alone—at- 
tired as if for a ball—and asked her to tell 
him the truth, on her soul, it is supposed ; 
and when she had finished, he deliberately 
shot her to the heart, kneeling at his feet. 
Then he stooped and lifted her up, and 
stood with her in his arms, when some 
passing herdsmen thrust open the door to 
see what had happened. He laid the dead 
body on a couch, directly, looked at it in- 
tently for a moment, took one of the hands 
in his, and spoke to those about him: 
“ She was mine, and I killed her. She’s 
good and white again at last. I’ve saved 
her.” ‘The limp hand dropped, and he 
seemed talking to himself, as he added: 
“If she had loved him, he might have had 
her, for all of me; but she didn’t love him, 
she told me she didn’t. It was the fine 
clothes, the fine clothes!” Then he bent 
over and kissed her forehead once, solemnly. 
A minute later he had turned his back 
upon her; and he said with a ghastly smile : 
“TI feel easier in my mind than I’ve felt 
afore in two years. I'll go now.” And 
that was all—no one offering to stop him 
or to question him, even when he walked 
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aboard of the train next morning; and 
Conwell never came back to the cottage 
any more ; and the cottage itself was shunned 
and surrendered to the vines and weeds, as 
we saw it. 

I know not what impulse led our unin- 
tentional steps from the cottage to Boot 
Hill again, nor can I tell why it was that, 
once there, we went straight to where they 
had told us this woman was buried; but I 
hope we did no improper or foolish act 
when we plucked a few straggling wild 
flowers and cast them, one by one, upon 
her grave. Poor hunted and slain thing! 
Perhaps it was her fate as much as her fault, 


THE WARDS OF THE 

TuHat the Indians should be called 
“wards” of the United States Government, 
would seem a natural thing, significant of 
the natural relation between the United 
States Government and the Indian. 
dictionary definition of the word “ward” is 
“one under a guardian,” and of the word 
“ guardian,” a “ protector.” For white or- 
phans under age, guardians are appointed 
by law; and the same law defines the duties 
and sets limit to the authority of such ap- 
pointed guardians. The guardianship comes 
to end when the orphan ward is of age. 
This is one important difference between 
the white “wards” in our country, and 
Indian “wards.” The Indian “ ward” 
never comes of age. There are other dif- 
ferences, greater even than this; in fact, so 
great that the term “ ward ” applied to the 


The | 





after all. For she was very beautiful, every 
one said; and ofttimes beauty is given to 
woman to be her burden, is it not ? 

The air was soft and gracious as we 
started to descend the hill. In a clump of 
screening sage-bushes, birds were twittering 
their good-nights from nest to nest. We 
could see the tender moonlight coming and 
going over the roofs of New Sharon, as if 
with a message of propitiation and peace. 
And beyond the shadowy town, stretching 
away off to the sky-line, lay the great, in- 
explicable domain of prairie — gray, lone, 
and oblivious— 


“ Rapt in a dream of God.” 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


he has, until six years ago, always been 
considered fit, as a member of a tribe, to 
make a treaty; 2. ¢., if the treaty were with 
the United States Government, his guardian. 

This relationship of “ward ” and “ guard- 
ian” between the Indian and the United 
States Government is of long standing, as is 
also the practice of treaty-making between 
them. It began more than a _ hundred 
years ago, when, oddly enough, the “wards” 
were more powerful than the “ guardian,” 
But even then, the object the United States 


| Government professed to have in view was 


Indian, savors of a satire as bitter as it was | 


involuntary and unconscious on the part of 


the Supreme Court, which, I believe, first used | 


the epithet, or, if it did not first use it, 
has used it since, as a convenient phrase of 
“conveyance” of rights, not to the Indian, 
but from him; to define, not what he might 
hope for, but what he must not expect; not 
what he is, but what he is not; not what he 
may do, but what, being a “ ward,” he is 
forever debarred from doing. Among other 
things, he may not make a contract with a 
white man, unless through his guardian, the 
Government. He may not hire an attorney 
to bring any suit for him, unless by consent 
of his guardian, the Government. Strangely 
enough, however, though as an individual 
he cannot make a contract or bring a suit, 


“to elevate, civilize, and educate” them “ by 
furnishing them with useful, domestic ani- 
mals, and implements of husbandry.” This 
was the verbal phrase in the treaty made 
with the Five Nations, in 1791. There 
were treaties even earlier than this; notably, 
a treaty, “a perpetual alliance, offensive 
and defensive,” which we made with the 
Delaware Indians in 1778. It is a matter 
of history how well the Delawares fought 
for us in the Revolutionary War. They 
were brave and efficient allies, and were 
inspired in their fighting not only by 


| the sentiment of loyalty to the “ alliance,” 
| but by the hope of the reward promised 


| 


them, 7. ¢., “the territorial right to a state 
as large as the State of Pennsylvania,” and 
“a right to representation in our Congress.” 
In 1785 the Delawares were moved to 
Ohio and Indiana; in 1818, to Missouri 
and Arkansas; in 1829, to Kansas. Here 
they were all gathered together under re- 
newed promises of a permanent home. 
Where are they to-day? In Indian Tern- 
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tory, all that are left of anaes some are with 
the Cherokees; some on the Wichita Agency, 
where they are trying to farm, though last | 
summer, were unable to cultivate as much 
ground “as was intended,” “on account of 
loss of stock by horse thieves” [see Re- 
port of Ind. Com. for 1877, p. 112]; it is a 
little inconvenient for a “ward” at such 
distance from his “guardian,” not to be 
able to bring a suit against a thief, without 
authorization from the “ guardian.” 

There are not so many of the “ wards” 
now as there were once. “We have, in | 
two hundred and fifty years, wasted their 
numbers from 2,500,000 down to 250,000; 
or a waste of number equal to all their 
children born to them in the last 250 years,” | 
says the Minority Report of the Joint Com. 
appointed by the two houses of the XLIVth 
Congress, to consider the expediency of 
transferring the Indian Bureau to the War | 
Department. Neither are they so well off 
as they once were, for they have been com- | 
pelled to sell the greater portion of their 
lands to their “ guardian.” “The United 
States Government has taken absolute own- 
ership of 3,232,936,351 acres of their lands, 
leaving to all the tribes collectively only 
97,745,009 acres of ground,” says the same 
Report. Nevertheless, they are not yet pau- 
pers, neither do they live entirely on the 
charity of their “ guardian,” as many people 
suppose, seeing mention made every year 
of large sums of money appropriated by 
Congress for supplies and payments to the | 


different tribes of Indians. 

When the “ wards ” have made “ treaties 
and “sales” to their guardian, the transac- | 
tion has been thus: “ Generally, the com- | 
missioners who made the treaty estimated | 
the value of the right of occupancy of the | 
Indians, and paid the consideration, either | 
in a gross sum or in an amount of money or | 
goods. The money is delivered to the | 
agents, or chiefs, or more frequently depos- 
ited with the United States, invested in gov- 
ernment securities, and held in trust for the 
tribe to which it belongs. ‘Thewholeamount | 
of these trust funds is $13,069,475, on which 
interest of four and one-half per cent. is 
allowed.” [See “The Indian Problem, by | 
Gardner Hubbard,” p. 11.] 

There are people—and their number | 
seems increasing in our country every | 
day—who hold “that the Indian’s Me ed 
of occupancy” was never any “right” md 

| 


” 


all—was nothing that he had the power 
to sell, or white men need have troubled 
themselves to buy. As a nation, however, | 
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we have imei this right in hundreds 
of treaties, “ confirmed by the Senate as are 
treaties with foreign powers,” and recogniz- 
ing the Indian tribes “as nations with 
whom the United States might contract, 
without derogating from its sovereignty.” 


“In the early history of the Western World, the 
principle was fully recognized that, while sovereignty 
rested, not with the Indians, but with the civilized 
power claiming by virtue of discovery, the Indians 
were the rightful occupants, with a just and perfect 
claim to retain possession and enjoy the use until 
they should be disposed voluntarily to part with it. 
Great Britain, Holland, France and Spain, the four 
powers claiming sovereignty, by virtue of discovery, 


| within the present territory of the United States, 
| conceded no less than this to the natives; while 


France, in the cession of the Province of Louisiana, 
expressly renewed the rights allowed the Indians by 
its own treaties andarticles, ‘ until by mutual consent 
of the United States and the said tribes or nations, 


| other suitable articles shall have been agreed upon.’” 


—{[*“ The Indian Question. By Francis A. Walker, 
late United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 


| page 10. ] 


The accumulated inconvenience, embar- 
rassment, and costliness of making such 
treaties and purchases by treaty,—perhaps, 
also, some sense of the accumulating infamy 
of breaking such treaties and violating the 
terms of such purchases by treaty—so 
weighed upon the minds of the representa- 
tives of the American people, that on the 3d 
of March, 1871, it was declared by an Act 


| of Congress, that : 


“ No Indian nation or tribe within the territory of 
the United States shall be acknowledged or recog- 
nized as an independent nation, tribe, or power with 
whom the United States may contract by treaty.’ 
[See Sec. 2,079, Chap. II., Title XXVIII. of the 
United States Revised Statutes. ] 


Could it have been in satire that these 


| law-makers added a clause to the effect that 


this Act should not invalidate any treaties 
made previous to that date? Was there 
one treaty left which had not been broken ? 

There is a certain sort of defiant outspok- 
enness in this Act which compels a certain 
kind of respect. It openly and—if legality 
of phrase can make an outrage legal—legally 


| takes away from the Indian his one sem- 


blance of legal right, and leaves him, at 
last, completely at the mercy of the untram- 
meled power of the Government. Never- 
theless, I repeat, that for the Government 
to trick and break faith with the Indians 
now seems one shade less dishonorable than 
before; as to be a highwayman seems one 
shade less degrading than to be a pick- 
pocket. 

It is only a little more than fifty years 
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since the British envoys at Ghent charged 
the United States with “having reduced 
the Indians to the state of subjects living 
on sufferance within their limits, and threat- 
ened thereby with total extinction.” To 
this accusation our commissioners, John 
Quincy Adams and Albert Gallatin, replied 
as follows: 


“The Indians residing within the United States 
are so far independent that they live under their own 
customs and laws, and not under the laws of the 
United States ; that their rights on the lands which 
they inhabit or hunt are secured to them by boun- 
daries defined in amicable treaties between the 
United States and themselves; and that whenever 
those boundaries are varied, it is also by amicable 
and voluntary treaties, by which they receive from 
the United States ample compensation for every 
right they have to surrender.” 


This was in 1814. Before the first half of 
the century had gone, we had broken seven 
solemn treaties with the Creeks, eleven, 
equally solemn, with the Cherokees, and 
as many with the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
nations, to say nothing of those with smaller 
tribes. 


The experience of the Cherokees is a sad | 


and infamous page of our history. A new 
treaty made with them, in 1828, begins: 


“ Whereas, It being the anxious desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to secure to the 
Cherokee nation of Indians a permanent home, and 


which shall, under the most solemn guarantee of the | 


United States, be and remain theirs forever, a home 
that shall never in all future time be embarrassed 
by having extended around it lines, or placed over 
it the jurisdiction of a State or Territory, nor be 
pressed upon by the extension over it in any way 
of the limits of any existing State or Territory, the 
parties hereto do conclude the following articles, 
— * = [See U. S. Statutes at large, vol. 
vii., p. 311. ] 


Ten years later, the United States Gov- | 


ernment, at the request of the State of 
Georgia, compelled the Cherokees to give 
up the lands guaranteed to them by this 
treaty, and move to the Indian Territory. 
By this time, the Cherokees were a civil- 
ized people; and there were among them 
men who were sufficiently skilled in the use 


of words to insist upon the insertion, in the | 


treaty, of this clause: 


“Article V.—The United States hereby cove- 
nant and agree that the lands ceded to the Cherokee 
nation in the foregoing article, shall in no future 
time, without their consent, be included in the terri- 
torial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Terri- 
tory.” 


The opening words of this treaty are full 
of pathos. 





“ Whereas, The Cherokees are anxious to make 
some arrangements with the Government of the 
United States, whereby the difficulties they have 
experienced by a residence within the settled parts 
of the United States, under the jurisdiction and laws 
of the State governments, may be terminated; and 
with the view of reuniting their people in one body, 
and securing a permanent home for themselves and 
their posterity, * * therefore,” etc. 


And to-day a bill is before Congress to 
create a Territorial government over these 
‘lands ceded to the Cherokee nation.” 

With the Winnebagoes the United States 
Government made five treaties between 
1816 and 1855. The treaty of 1855 guar- 
anteed to them a reservation in Minnesota, 
where they lived-until 1862, “peaceably 
engaged in agriculture,” and loyal to the 
United States, even when surrounded and 
threatened by bands of hostile Sioux. 
After the outbreak of the Sioux, the citi- 
zens of Minnesota were “so determined 
that all Indians should be removed beyond 
the limits of the State, that Congress passed 
an Act in 1863 providing for their removal. 
[See “ The Indian Question. By Francis A. 
Walker,” p. 178.] After the loss of many 
lives by exposure and starvation in Dakota, 
they were finally settled in Nebraska, on a 
reservation adjoining that of the Omahas. 
Doubtless, when Nebraska becomes as “ de- 
termined” as Minnesota was in 1863, and 
as Georgia was in 1838, that “all Indians 
shall be removed” beyond her limits, Ne- 
braska will plead “precedents,” as Colorado 
to-day is pleading the long list of shameful 
precedents which have gone before. When 
Nebraska does this, then the Winnebagoes, 
the Omahas, the Sacs and Foxes, the Otoes, 
the Missourias, and the Santee Sioux, all 
living now on reservations ceded to or set 
apart for them there by the Government, 
will be added to the list of “ Removed to 
the Indian Territory.” 

The stories of the sufferings, deaths, and 
massacres which come under the head of 
these “ removals” would fill volumes; they 
can never be fully told, because the dead 
cannot tell them. From time to time the 
hearts of the American people are sickened 
and rent by sudden news of one more, 
such as the massacre of the Cheyennes 
at Fort Robinson, or the dying of the 
Nez Percés and the Poncas by hundreds 
in Indian Territory. It would seem as if 
the hearing of one of these tales were 
enough to arouse the whole American 
nation to a sense of the cruelty of thus op- 
pressing the Indian. But too often the tale 
is told from the white man’s side, and not 
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from the Indian’s; the murders which are 
the only defense or retaliation left within 
the Indian’s power, are held up to view as 
unprovoked acts of barbarous savages. And 
this, in spite of testimony upon testimony, 
given by men who best know the facts of 
Indian wars, and the real quality of the 
Indian nature. 

“It is only what the Indian does to the white 
man that is published to the country, never what 
the white man does to the Indian.” —[ Official Report 
of General Pope, June, 1864. ] 

The story of the Nez Percé war, conse- 
quent on the attempt of the United States 
Government to “remove” this tribe from 
their homes, is still fresh in the minds of the 
American people, and is not yet complete 
on the official records of the Government. 
It is one of the few cases in which the 
Indian’s side of the story has been told, and 
it is, therefore, one of the few cases which 
can be cited with anything like fairness. 

The three chief sources of information in 
regard to the experiences of these Nez 
Percé “wards” of the United States Govern- 
ment are the official reports of Commission- 


ers of Indian Affairs, a remarkable paper | °™ age He Se, 
| it for any prairie or woodland, however inviting. 


written by Chief Joseph of the Wal-lam-wat 


° eo a , ° | 
kin band of Nez Percés, called “An Indian’s | 


Views of Indian Affairs,” and published 


in the “ North American Review” for April, | 


1879, and a reply to that article, written by 
General O. O. Howard, called “The True 
Story of the Wallowa Campaign,” and pub- 
lished in the “ North American Review ” for 
July, 1879. It seems an oversight on the 
part of General Howard to call his paper 
“The True Story of the Wallowa Campaign,” 
when, in fact, it speaks only of the events 
preceding the battles of that campaign, of 
the councils, agreements and final decisions 
in the matter of the removal of the Nez 
Percés, and only alludes in a few words, 
near the close, to the fact of the fights and 
the surrender of the Indians. He says that 
some of the Indians “treacherously es- 
caped after the terms of surrender had 
been agreed upon,” and thus did “ break 
and make void the said terms of surrender.” 
Is this the law of nations at war? Ifa 
few soldiers contrive to run away, after an 
army has surrendered, does that invalidate 
the conditions on which the generals of the 
two armies had agreed ? General Howard 
expressly omits to state what those “ terms 
of surrender” were; and by this omission, 
he gives the strongest proof that Chief 
Joseph, in his article, did not misrepresent 
them. 


| more of such talk.’ 
| swered, ‘Who are you, that you ask us to 


The beginning of the Nez Percé trouble 
was in the appointment, at Washington, of 
“a commission to visit the Nez Percé and 
other roving bands of Indians in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory.” [See 
Report of Ind., Com, for 1877, p. 211.] This 
word “roving” is one of the many current 
phrases of misrepresentation about the In- 
dians. “ Roving bands,” “ nomadic tribes,” 
are catch-words for popular contempt and 
popular fear. In the true sense of the word, 
there is no such thing among our Indians as 
a “nomadic tribe.” 

Of these same Nez Percé Indians, this 
same official report (p. 80) says, they “ sel- 
dom leave their homes except when called 
away on business. * * They do their 


| trading semi-annually, in the spring and 


fall, returning home as soon as they have 
got through with their business!” and in 
the Report of the Indian Commissioner for 
1874, p. 12, we find this statement: 


“ Experience shows that no effort is more unsuc- 
cessful with an Indian than that which proposes to 
remove him from the place of his birth and the 
graves of his fathers. Though a barren plain with- 
out wood or water, he will not voluntarily exchange 


Between the accounts given by General 
Howard, and by Chief Joseph, of the events 
preceding the Nez Percé war, there are 
noticeable discrepancies. 

General Howard says that he listened to 
the “ oft-repeated Dreamer nonsense of the 
chief, ‘Too-hool-hool-suit,’ with no impa- 
tience, but finally said to him: 

“ Twenty times over I hear that the earth 
is your mother, and about the chieftainship 
of the earth. I want to hear it no more.” 

Chief Joseph says: 

“General Howard lost his temper and 
said ‘Shut up! I don’t want to hear any 
Too-hool-hool-suit an- 


talk, and then tell me I shan’t talk? Are 
you the Great Spirit? Did you make the 
world ?’” 
General Howard, quoting from his record 
at the time, says: 
“The rough 


old 


fellow, in his most 


| provoking tone, says something in a short 


| 
| 


sentence, looking fiercely at me. The in- 
terpreter quickly says: ‘ He demands what 
person pretends to divide this land, and put 
me on it?’ In the most decided voice, I 
said, ‘I am the man. I stand here for the 


President, and there is no spirit, bad or 
good, that will hinder me. 
plain, and will be executed.’” 


My orders are 
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Chief Joseph says: “General Howard | 
replied, ‘ You are an impudent fellow, and | 
I will put you in the guard-house,’ and | 
then ordered a soldier to arrest him.” 

General Howard says: “ After telling the 
Indians that this bad advice would be their 
ruin, I asked the chiefs to go with me to 
look at their land. ‘The old man (Too- 
hool-hool-suit) shall not go. I will leave 
him with Colonel Perry.’ He says, ‘Do 
you want to scare me with reference to my 
body?’ I said, ‘I will leave your body 
with Colonel Perry.’ I then arose and led 
him out of the council, and gave him into 
the charge of Colonel Perry.” 

Chief Joseph says: “ Too-hool-hool-suit 
made no resistance. He asked General 
Howard, ‘Is that your order? I don’t 
care. I have expressed my heart to you. 
I have nothing to take back. I have spoken 
for my country. You can arrest me, but 
you cannot change me, or make me take 
back what I have said.’ The soldiers came 
forward and seized my friend, and took him 
to the guard-house. My men whispered | 
among themselves whether they should let 
this thing be done. I counseled them to | 
submit. * * Too-hool-hool-suit was pris- 
oner for five days before he was released.” 

General Howard, it will be observed, | 
does not use the word “arrested,” but as he 
says, later, “’Too-hool-hool-suit was re- 
leased on the pledge of Looking Glass and 
White Bird, and on his own earnest promise | 
to behave better,” it is plain that Chief 
Joseph did not misstate the facts. This | 
Indian chief, therefore, was put under mili- | 
tary arrest, and confined for five days, for 
uttering what General Howard calls a | 
“tirade” in a council to which the Indians 
had been asked to come for the purpose 
of consultation and expression of sentiment. 

Does not Chief Joseph speak common 
sense, as well as natural feeling, in saying, | 

“I turned to my people and said, ‘ The 
arrest of Too-hool-hool-suit was wrong, but 
we will not resent the insult. We were in- 
vited to this council to express our hearts, 
and we have done so.’” 

If such and so swift penalty as this, for 
“tirades” in council, were the law of our 
land, especially in the District of Columbia, 
it would be “no just cause of complaint” 
when Indians suffer it. But considering 
the frequency, length and safety of “tirades” 
in all parts of America, it seems unjust not 
to permit Indians to deliver them. How- 
ever, they do come under the head of 
“spontaneous productions of the soil” ; and 








an Indian on a reservation is “invested 
with no such proprietorship” in anything 
which comes under that head.—/Annual 
Report of the Indian Com. for 1878, p. 69.[ 

Chief Joseph and his band consented to 
move. Chief Joseph says: 

“ T said in my heart that rather than have 
war I would give up my country. I would 
give up my father’s grave. I would give up 
everything rather than have the blood of 
white men upon the hands of my people.” 

It was not easy for Joseph to bring his 
people to consent to move. The young men 
wished to fight. It has been told that, at 
this time, Chief Joseph rode one day through 
his village, with a revolver in each hand, say- 
ing he would shoot the first one of his war- 
riors that resisted the Government. Finally, 
they gathered all the stock they could find, 
and began the move. A storm came, and 
raised the river so high that some of the 
cattle could not be taken across. Indian 
guards were put in charge of the cattle 
left behind. White men attacked these 
guards and took the cattle. After this 


| Joseph could no longer restrain his men, 


and the warfare began, which lasted over 
two months. It was a masterly campaign 
on the part of the Indians. They were fol- 


| lowed by General Howard ; they had Gen- 


eral Crook on their right, and General Miles 


in front, but they were not once hemmed in; 
| and, at last, when they surrendered at Bear 


Paw Mountain, in the Montana Hills, it 
was not because they were beaten, but be- 
cause, as Joseph says, “1 could not bear to 
see my wounded men and women suffer any 
longer; we had lost enough already.” * * 
“We could have escaped from Bear Paw 
Mountain if we had left our wounded, old 
women and children, behind. We were 
unwilling to do this. We had never heard 
of a wounded Indian recovering while in 
the hands of white men. * * I believed 
General Miles, or I never would have sur- 
rendered. I have heard that he has been 
censured for making the promise to return 
us to Lapwai. He could not have made 
any other terms with me at that time. I 
could have held him in check until my 
friends came to my assistance, and then 
neither of the generals nor their soldiers 
would ever have left Bear Paw Mountain 
alive. On the fifth day I wert to General 
Miles and gave up my gun, and said, *‘ From 
where the sun now stands, I will fight no 
more.’ My people needed rest—we wanted 
peace.” 

The terms of this surrender were shame- 
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fully violated. 
taken first to Fort Leavenworth and then to 
the Indian Territory. At Leavenworth 
they were placed in the river bottom, with 
no water but the river water to drink. 

“ Many of my people sickened and died, 
and we buried them in this strange land,” 
says Joseph. “I cannot tell how much my 
heart sutfered for my people while at 
Leavenworth. The Great Spirit Chief who 
rules above seemed to be looking some 
other way, and did not see what was being 
done to my people.” 

Yet with a marvelous magnanimity, and 
a clear-headed sense of justice of which 
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Joseph and his band were | 


spectacle. 


few men would be capable under the cir- 


cumstances, Joseph says: 
“T believe General Miles would have 
kept his word if he could have done so. 


I do not blame him for what we have suf- | 


I do not know 
gave up 


fered since the surrender. 
who is to blame. We 


saddles, over one hundred, and we have 
not heard from them since. Somebody has 
got our horses.” 

This narrative of Chief Joseph’s is pro- 
foundly touching; a very Iliad of tragedy, 


of dignified and hopeless sorrow; and it | 


stands supported by the official records of 
the Indian Bureau. 

“ After the arrival of Joseph and his band 
in the Indian Territory, the bad effect of 
their location at Fort Leavenworth mani- 


all our | 
horses, over eleven hundred, and all our | 


| 


fested itself in the prostration by sickness at | 
one time of 260 out of the 410; and ‘ with- | 


in the death of ‘more 


” 


in a few months’ 
than one quarter of the entire number.’ 


—— Report of the Indian Commissioner, | 


or 1878, p. 33.] 

“Tt will be borne in mind that Joseph 
has never made a treaty with the United 
States and that he has never surrendered to 
the Government the lands he claimed to 
own in Idaho. * * Joseph and his followers 


have shown themselves to be brave men | 


and skillful soldiers who, with 


one excep- 


tion, have observed the rules of civilized war- | 


fare. * * These Indians were encroached 
upon by white settlers, on soil they believed 
to be their own, and when these encroach- 
ments became intolerable, they were com- 
pelled in their own estimation to take up 
arms.” [Same Report, p. 34.| 


Chief Joseph and a remnant of his band 
are still in Indian Territory, waiting anx- 
iously the result of the movement now 
being made by the Ponca chief, Standing 
Bear, and his friends and legal advisors to 








obtain from the Supreme Court a decision 
which will extend the protection of the 
civil law to every Indian in the country. 

The Nez Percés who escaped after this 
surrender took refuge in the camp of the 
Sioux Chief, Sitting Bull, in Canada, and 
no doubt they were able to add sarcastic 
emphasis to the assurances given by General 
Terry to Sitting Bull that if he and his 
band would return to the United States, 
they should be “treated in as friendly a 
spirit as were other hostile Indians who 
surrendered to our military forces.” 

This council must have been a dramatic 
Three men were sent by the 
United States Government into Canada, to 
hold converse with some of the “ wards” 
who had run away; empowered to offer 
them, if they would come back, pardon and 
cows in exchange for their horses and rifles. 
General Terry said: 

“The President invites you to come to the bound- 
ary of his and your country, and there give up your 
arms and ammunition, and thence to go to the 
agencies to which he will assign you, and there give 
up your horses, excepting those which are required 
for peace purposes. Your arms and horses will 
then be sold, and with all the money obtained for 
them cows will be bought and sent to you.’’—[ Re- 
port of the Sec. of the Interior, 1877, p. 723.] 


The phrase “his and your country” 
seems a strange one, in a paragraph of this 
sort. It did not impyess Sitting Bull very 
deeply, and the allurements mentioned—the 
giving up all arms, horses, etc., and the cer- 
tainty of being “ assigned ” to “agencies” here 
and there, even with the prospect of “ cows,” 
did not entice him away from Canada. 
His reply is full of satire. It would seem 
that even the officers to whom it was ad- 
dressed must, in spite of its affront to their 
dignity, have enjoyed the speech. He said: 


“For sixty-four years you have kept me and my 
people, and treated us bad. * It is all the people 
on your side that have started us to do all these dep- 
redations. We could not go anywhere else, and so 
we took refuge in this country. * * You have 
got ears, and you have got eyes to see with them, 
and you see how I live with these people. You 
see me? Here I am. If you think I ama fool, 
you are a bigger fool than I am. You come 
here to tell us lies, but we don’t want to hear them. 
I don’t wish any such language used to me—that is, 
to tell me such lies in my Great Mother’s house. 
Don’t you say two more words. Go back home 
where you came from. ‘his country is mine, and I 
intend to stay here, and to raise this country full of 
grown people. * I wish you to go back, and 
take it easy going back.” 


Another chief said : 


“ Sixty-four years ago you got our country, and 
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ou promised to take good care of us and keep us. 
You ran from one place to another, killing us and fight- 






ing us. * I come in to these people here and 
they give me permission to trade with the traders. 
That is the way J make my living. * * Tam 


going to live with these people here.” 


So great was the scorn felt by these In- 
dians for this embassy that they even per- 
mitted a squaw to address it. 


“A squaw named ‘ The-One-that-Speaks-Once,’ 
wife of ‘ The-Man-that-Scatters-the-Bear,’ said: ‘I 
was over at your country. I wanted to raise my 
children over there, but you did not give me any 
time. I came over to this country to raise my chil- 
dren and have a little peace. That is all I have to 
say to you. 
from. These are the people that I am going to 
stay with and raise my children with.” 


their old burying-grounds and corn-fields, hereby 


| cede and redinguish to the tribe of Ponca Indians the 


I wish you to go back where you came | 


After the Indians had finished speaking | 


they asked if the Commission had anything 
more to say, to which the Commission an- 
swered that they had nothing more, and the 
conference closed. “The Commission re- 
turned,” says the Report (p. 413), “and 


Sitting Bull and his adherents are no longer | 


considered wards of the Government.” 


It is not strange that the Indians prefer | - 
| father to promise to bury him at home—a 


Canada to the United States. There has 
been no war with or upon Indians there, 
since the Revolution. There are 
Indians in Canada. 


Indian subjects of her Majesty,” and are 


100,000 | 
They are called * the | 


held in every respect amenable to the law | 
and are in every respect protected by the | 


law. Says Bishop Whipple: 


“On one side the line is a nation that has spent 


$500,000,000 in Indian wars, a people who have | 


not a hundred miles between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific which has not been the scene of a massacre, 
a government which has not passed twenty years 
without an Indian war; not one Indian tribe to 
whom it has given Christian civilization, and which 
celebrates its centenary by another Indian war. 
“On the other side of the line are the same 
greedy, dominant, Anglo-Saxon race—the same 
heathen. Yet they have not spent one dollar in 
Indian wars, and they have never had a massacre.” 


The latest “removal” of “ wards” and 
seizure of their lands is that of the Poncas, 
who were removed from Dakota to Indian 
Territory two years ago. Their lands in 


Dakota had been ceded to them by treaties | 


in 1817, 1828, 1858, and 1865. Article II. 
of the Treaty of 1865 says: 


“In consideration of the cession or release of that 


— of the reservation, above described, by the | 
-onca tribe of Indians to the Government of the 


United States, the Government of the United States, 
by way of rewarding them for their constant fidelity 


to the Government and citizens thereof, and with a | 


view of returning, to the said tribe of Ponca Indians, 


| townships and sections. 


following described fractional townships.” 


Then follows a description of certain 
The title as 
strong a title as the Government can give. 
No man, no chartered railroad, has one any 
stronger. ‘These Poncas, it is admitted,— 


is 


“have always been friendly to the whites. rhe 
orders of the Government always met with obedient 
compliance at their hands. Their removal from 
their homes on the Missouri River was, to them, a 
great hardship. They had been born and raised 
there. They had homes there in which they lived 
according to their ideas of comfort. Many of them 
had engaged in agriculture, and possessed cattle and 
agricultural implements.”—[Official Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, p. 8.] 


In three months after the arrival of the 
Poncas in the Indian Territory, over one 
hundred and fifty out of the seven hundred 
were dead. Then, one of the chiefs, named 
Standing Bear, ran away with thirty of his 
people, and tried to return to Dakota. He 
carried with him the bones of his eldest son, 
who, when he was dying, had asked his 


strange request for a “nomadic” Indian to 
make! ‘The Government sent troops after 
this band, overtook them, arrested them. 
More than half were women and children. 
On their way back to the Indian Territory, 
they were camped near Omaha. Here 
they were visited by A. F. Tibbles, an 
Omaha editor, who resolved to test the 
question of the legality of their confinement 
as military prisoners, ‘The case was tried 
in the Supreme Court of Nebraska, and by 


| decision of Judge Dundy, the Indians were 


set free. They are the only free Indians 
in the United States to-day, except a few 
who are under State governments. The first 
use Standing Bear made of his freedom was 
to journey to the Eastern states, to endeavor 
to raise money to bring suits for the recov- 
ery of the Ponca lands, and also suits in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
determine for all Indians, as Judge Dundy 
had determined for him, that an Indian is 
a “person,” and has all the rights guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. This 
movement has been responded to with great 
enthusiasm in some of the Eastern cities, 
and all that money and public sentiment 
can do will be done to help the cause of the 
Poncas, and in theirs, the cause of all the 
other “ wards of the Government.” Arrayed 
on the other side are the colossal forces 
of selfishness, greed, love of power; and 
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allied to these, the subtlest and most des- 
picable of allies—our national lack of a 
sense of honor. ‘These words sound harsh, 
but what other words are truly applicable 
to a nation which, for one hundred years, 
has broken every treaty it has made 
with a people too feeble to punish its bad 
faith ? 

Even since the first words of this article 


ANSWER. 


Colorado’s advantage, break a few treaties, 
when it has broken so many for the advan- 
tage of other States—has said this in so 
many words, and there was no man to in- 
terrupt him with the cry of “ shame!” 
What a logic of infamy! Because a na- 
tion has broken treaties, violated pledges, 
committed injustices and cruelties, for a 
hundred years, it may as well go on break- 


were written a United States representative | ing treaties, violating pledges, being unjust 
has angrily argued in Congress that it is | and cruel? Because we have had one cent- 


very hard if the Government will not, for | ury of dishonor, must we have two ? 


A LOVER’S ANSWER. 


Wuat is she like—my own, my queen of pearls? 
Like every thing that God has made for love; 
Like birds, and flowers, and songs, and sweet June days. 
A summer rose whose leaves have fallen apart, 
Blush after blush down to its perfect heart. 

Is full of her and all her tender ways. 

The cooing of a silver-throated dove 

Echoes her tones; the brooklet’s babbling whirls 
Mimic her laughter; showers from an April sky 
Her glistening tears. Her smiles!—ah, evermore 
On the cool bosom of the sea they lie, 

And ripple, ripple, ripple to the shore. 


What is she like? Like to no human thing. 
The fragrant balmy breath of opening Spring 
Is like her sigh; the heavy odorous air 

Seems thrilling with her presence everywhere ; 
All the sweet luscious fruits that summer brings 
Are like her words; the butterfly’s bright wings, 
Quivering in light, are radiant as her thought ; 
That tangled beam of yellow sunlight, caught 
In dainty meshes of thin spider-lace, 

Is like her warmth of hospitable grace ; 

The spreading branches of the tall palm-tree 
Are like her all-embracing charity. 


What is she like? Would I had power to tell! 
Like to a sunset in its after-glow. 

When all the world is dusk and dark below, 
And wooded hills are clothed in misty shrouds, 
When quietly and still the waters flow, 

Then the long lines of light beneath the clouds 
Seem like a dream of sky beyond the skies: 

In that deep hush I feel the mysteries 

That hide within the shadows of her eyes, 

And deeper, deeper, deeper grows the spell 

As silent night above the dark earth broods,— 
That heavenly night wherein her soul doth dwell,— 
Calm night the mirror of her solemn moods, 
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The Purchase of Pictures: A Proposition. 


Tue art-life of New York is in the course of rapid 
development, but art-life in New York has always 
had its difficulties, which donot diminish. To these 
we wish to call attention, as also to a plan for mit- 
igating them, though they can never be entirely 
obviated. 

In the first place, pictures can never be reckoned 
among the necessaries of life, nor even among its 
more luxuries. The man who, in any 
way, becomes rich, and able to command luxuries, 
feels his way toward them along the ¢grosser lines 
of appetite and taste. He understands horses and 
carriages, and clothing and a showy house. His 
zsthetic sense has had no cultivation, and fine pict- 
ures do not minister to his pleasure. He does 
not understand them. So it is that while pictures 
are regarded as luxuries, they do not come into the 
list of those which have first demand at the hand of 
wealth. So it is, in consequence, that while all the 
rest of the world may be prosperous, the artist may 
Nobody, perhaps, is to 


common 


be starving in his studio. 
blame for this, because there is nothing in the 
wealth-winning processes of life to develop the love 
of pictures, or the power to judge them. 

To buy pictures, one must have money; and to 
love pictures, so that they shall be a perennial 
source of pleasure, one must have an educated taste. 
Now there are a great many people, who have the 
money, and who are quite willing to spend it for 
pictures, if they can be sure that they shall get 
their money’s worth. They know there is a great 
pleasure in pictures to those whose tastes are up to 
them, and they would like to win thecapacity for them, 


ral 
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and to own the pictures, the presence and influence 
of which are an educating power. There is a well- 
established conviction among them, also, that good 
pictures are a good investment, and that they grow 
more valuable as they growolder. The great difficulty 
lies in the matter of purchase. They have no con- 
fidence in their own judgment, and so they will not 
buy. 
are inveigled into bidding off some blazing piece of 
color, that was painted specially for unaccustomed 
eyes, and they learn in good time that they have 
been cheated. 

The New York artists are not tradesmen—the best 
They cannot advertise their skill, or their 
wares. They have no chance, like other men, of 
disposing of their service, or pushing their fortunes. 
They have no combination of interests through which 
toreach the great purchasing public. Insome of the 
European cities and art-producing centers; the 
artists combine, and establish a gallery to which 
they send their pictures as fast as they produce 
them, and through their agent they are enabled to 
show and dispose of them. They have a most in- 
teresting gallery of this kind in Venice, as we hap- 
pen to remember, supported by fees of admission ; 


Sometimes they go into an auction room, and 


of them. 
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and here every man goes who wishes to buy a new 
Venetian picture, or to put himself into communi- 
cation with an artist. Mr. Moore’s gallery, re- 
cently started here, is an approach t® this kind of 
thing, but it is, after all, Mr. Moore's enterprise, 
and not the enterprise of the artists themselves 
We hope it may abundantly succeed, because it can- 
not succeed without being of great advantage to the 
artists of the city. 

In London, and other large towns, matters are 
managed on a different plan. There, when an 
artist has completed a picture, he carries it toa 
picture-dealer and sells it outright, and takes his 
money for it. 
of merchandise, in the hands ofa man who is at 
liberty to use all the machinery of persuasion 
that he would employ in the disposal of any other 
article of merchandise whatever. Hecan advertise, 
he can talk as the artist cannot, and he can and does 
sell his pictures. There are, of course, some 
painters who are sought after and who paint ex- 
clusively on commissions, but the great multitude 


Then his picture becomes a piece 


sell to the dealers, precisely as an English novelist 
sells his novel to a publisher, relinquishing forever 
all right, title and interestin his manuscript. Now, 
we have some picture-dealers in New York, but un- 
happily the most of them are mainly interested in 
foreign pictures, which they buy for a comparatively 
small price, and sell for a large one. We have no 
fault to find with the enterprise. It is perfectly le- 
gitimate, but it works against the New York artists. 
A New York artist almost never sells a picture to 
a home dealer, until he has become so pinched with 
poverty that he is absolutely obliged to sell ata 
rate ruinously below the real value of his work. 
The being mainly in foreign 
work, and in keeping up the interest in foreign 
names, the home artist is always at a disadvan- 


dealer’s interest 


tage. 

It is in view of 
to the case that we propose an experiment, con- 
of all concerned—the pur- 
Scattered over this 


all the considerations that attach 
ceived in the interest 
chasers and the artists alike. 
wide country, there are almost numberless wealthy 
who would like to purchase good 
could be assured of the quality of 
We propose, therefore, through 


men and women 
pictures, if they 
their purchases. 
the good offices of the art-department of this maga- 
zine, to purchase pictures to order, for any part of 
the country. We will consider all wants that are 
intelligently expressed, carefully and conscientiously 
canvass and record all values, give letters of advice 
and counsel, send photographs of any desired 
picture, and transact all the business for a consider- 
ation which shall simply cover expenses, such ex- 
penses always being expressed or covered by the 
round price of any picture in question. Our patrons 
ought to know by this time that the men who 
preside over the art-department of this magazine 


understand their business, and are quite competent 
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to undertake and manage efficiently and intelligently 
the enterprise we propose. 

To the artists of New York, we wish to say that, 
fully appreciating the many difficulties under which 
they labor—even some of the best of them—we have 
instituted this scheme in the sincerest friendship for 
them, and in return for that hearty interest they 
have manifested in the magazines of SCRIBNER & Co., 
which has contributed so much to theirsuccess. To 
the purchasers, or would-be purchasers, of pictures 
throughout the country, who cannot come to the 
city to buy for themselves, we promise intelligent 
and faithful representations, and the honorable deal- 
ing of a mercantile house long established and 
without reproach. 


The Revision of the Scriptures. 


Ir is now pretty definitely understood that, while 
it will take about three years more to complete the 
revision of the present accepted version of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the New Testament is practi- 
cally finished, and will make its appearance some 
time during the present year. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bible was never criticised or questioned 
so closely as it is in this day, there is a profound 
and wide-spread interest in the work undertaken by 
the revisers; and the appearance of no book during 
this century has been anticipated with so keen a con- 
cern as the Bible we are to receive at their hands. 
The Christian religion is a tremendous factor in hu- 
man life and human history. The immortal hope 
of millions is bound up with it, and grows out of it. 
Christian morals leaven all the best civilizations of 
the race. Christian worship is the only pure and 
rational worship. It is spiritual, and is lifted toward 
a spiritual being. The Bible is the record and the 
revelation of this religion, and will remain the most 
interesting and important book in all literature. 

For a good many years, that portion of the Chris- 
tian public that speaks and reads the English lan- 
guage has been aware that its own version of the 
Scriptures is full of imperfections. Many passages 
offend the simplest principles of grammar, and 
many passages, because of the changes in the lan- 
guage, have lost their true meaning. Words that 
meant one thing in King James’s time mean 
now quite another, and it has even come to be 
quite well understood that portions of the accepted 
text are of doubtful authenticity, in the lights that 
have been thrown upon them by modern scholar- 
ship. Men have been startled by strange transla- 
tions and glosses in the marginal readings of their 
Bibles. The explanations of the text thus intro- 
duced have tended very powerfully to shake the 
public faith in the reliableness of the old version. 
If anything more were needed to uproot the public 
confidence, the ministers have furnished it abun- 
dantly from their pulpits. The phrases : “ This pas- 
sage would be better rendered by these words,”’ o 
“More correctly translated, this passage 
read”? so and so, have become stereotyped among 
pulpit utterances. Thecommentators and the preach- 
ers have destroyed the popular faith in the value of 


? 


would 
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the old version by their constant attempts to cor- 
rect and to mend it. 

We recently attended a parlor meeting of the 
American revisers, at the house of Hon. William E. 
Dodge, in this city, during which we became aware 
of what seemed to us the ignorance of these revisers 
touching the tremendous public interest that gathers 
around the work they have done, and are to do. It 
seemed to us that they did not understand the feel- 
ing of the public upon the matter at all; that they 
did not appreciate the interest with which the result 
of the work is regarded, nor the perfect confidence 
with which that result isawaited. It is the modesty 
that naturally attends true scholarship, we presume, 
which leads them to suppose that their work will be 
severely criticised—that it will disappoint many by 
its changes, and many others by its few and trivial 
alterations. And it may as well be stated just here 
that they are not to present the English world with 
a new version. It is simply to be the old version 
revised, freed from its errors, and possessing in 
every way the advantages of all the study and dis- 
covery of the two hundred and seventy years that 
have passed since 1610—the date of the issue of 
“King James’s Bible.” 
which has itself become sacred to the eyes, ears and 
hearts of Bible-loving people, is to be preserved. 

We say that it seemed to us that the revisers at 
this meeting failed to appreciate the popular confi- 
dence with which the result of their work is awaited. 
We believe, from the feeling everywhere around us, 
that the result of this revision will be received with 
unquestioning confidence. The public understand 
that the revision will be the work of the best schol- 
arship of two countries, selected and exercised upon 
a broad and catholic basis, and arriving at a result 
that is essentially unanimous. It is believed that 
these men know all there is known upon the subject 
which engages their attention ; and the new revision 
will be received, in our opinion, without a question. 
Indeed, we doubt whether there is any divine living, 
outside of this circle of men, who can publicly un- 
dertake to criticise their work without danger to his 
own reputation. Cf course, there will be great 
curiosity to see what kind of work the revised ver- 
sion will make of accepted doctrines and various 
sects. It is quite possible that certain proof-texts 
that have been used to uphold precious old dogmas, 
or instate and support sects, will be riddled; but we 
have no idea that the essential facts and doctrines 
recorded in the book will be changed. Indeed, we 
already have this assurance from the revisers them- 
Love to God and men will remain the be- 
ginning and end of religion, and obedience to law 
will be the whole of morality. The record of the 
life and death of Christ will be changed in no essen- 
tial particular, and he will still remain, what he has 
always been, the central figure and the informing 
and inspiring force of the religion called by his 
name. If the men who have called themselves by 
other names get a tumble, who cares? But the 
great, undeniable fact that Bible-reading Christians, 
of all names, are waiting for the new revision with 
such interest that there is not one of them between 


The old form of language, 


selves. 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans who will not pur- 
chase one at the first opportunity, is full of grateful 
significance, alike honorable to themselves and to 
the self-sacrificing workers who have sustained, 
without money and without price, the long and 
arduous task of preparing a perfect Bible in the 
English language. 


Industrial Education. 


THERE are certain facts of current history which 
give great importance to the subject of industrial 
education. It is notorious, in the first place, that 
the old system of apprenticeship has almost entirely 
gone into disuse. How the American artisan gets 
the knowledge and skill which enable him to work 
at a trade, is not obvious. In one way or another 
he manages to do it; but the approach to a mechan- 
ical employment has practically ceased to be 
through an old-fashioned apprenticeship. Among 
the causes that have conspired to procure the aban- 
donment of the old system, may first be mentioned 
the influence of common schools. Quarrel with the 
fact as we may, it cannot be successfully denied 
that the influence of common schools has been to 
unfit those subjected to their processes and social in- 
fluences for the common employments of life. The 
lad who has made a successful beginning of the cul- 
tivation of his intellect, does not like the idea of 
getting a living by the skillful use of his muscles, in 
a mechanical employment. It does not account for 
everything to say that he gets above it. It is 
enough that he likes the line of intellectual develop- 
ment in which he finds himself, and has no taste for 
bodily labor. So he goes further, or, stopping 
altogether, seeks some light employment demand- 
ing his grade of culture, or tries to get his living by 
his wits. Mechanical employments are passing 
more and more into the hands of foreigners. Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of the colored college at Hampton, 
in a recent search for blacksmiths’ shops at the 
North where he might safely place a number of In- 
dian lads, found no Americans to deal with. Every 
blacksmith was an Irishman. 

If it is asked why there is not a universal effort 
made for the reinstatement of the apprentice-sys- 
tems, we reply that there is a very ugly lion in the 
way. An item of news which has just gone the 
round of the papers states the case as it stands. 
A piano-maker complained that he could not get 
men enough to do his work, the reason being that 
his men belonged to a society that had taken upon 
itself to regulate the number of apprentices he could 
be permitted to instruct in the business. They had 
limited this number to one utterly insufficient to 
supply the demand, and he was powerless. They 
had even cut down the number recently, so that 
there was no way for him but to import his work- 
men, already instructed, from abroad. In_ brief, 
there is a conspiracy among society-men, all over 
the country, to keep American boys out of the use- 
ful trades ; and industrial education is thus under the 
ban of an outrageous despotism which ought to be 
put down by the strong hand of the law. It is thus 

VoL. XIX.—54. 
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seen that while the common school naturally turns the 
great multitude of its attendants away from manual 
employments, those who still feel inclined to enter 
upon them have no freedom to do so, because a 
great army of society-men stand firmly in the way, 
overruling employer and employed alike. 

The public hardly needs to learn that the result 
of the indisposition and inability to learn trades 
among American boys is about as disastrous as can 
be imagined. It is found that in the prisons, 
almost universally, the number of criminals who 
never learned a trade to those who are skilled work- 
men is as six to one. The army of tramps who 
have infested the country for the last few years is 
largely composed of men who have had no indus- 
trial education whatever. 
our doors, are mainly men 
trade, and whocan handle nothing but a shovel. A 
New York clergyman, possessing a large family of 
boys, recently declared from his pulpit that he in- 
tended that every lad of his family should learn some 
mechanical employment, by which, in an emergency, 
he could get a living. He was right. It is in the 
emergencies of life—it is when men find themselves 
helpless and without the power of earning money— 
that they slip into crime, and become the tenants 


These men, who beg at 


who never learned a 


of prisons and penitentiaries. 

So the American people must, sooner or later, be 
driven to the establishment of industrial schools. 
To learn how to work skillfully with the hands 
must become a part of common education. Rich 
and poor alike should be taught how to work, for 
it is quite as likely that the rich will become poor 


| as that some of the poor wil! become rich; and that 





is, and always must be, a poor education which fails 
to prepare a man to take care of himself and his de- 
pendents in life. We understand what to do with 
criminals. We confine them and set them to learn- 
ing a trade, especially the young criminals. The 
reform schools never leave out the element of man- 
ual industry. Why is it not just as legitimate to 
teach the virtuous how to take care of themselves 
without crime as it is the vicious ? 

Indeed, there is no place where men can learn to 
work so well as in schools, where they can be 
taught the principles of mechanics. We visited a 
shop recently where hoisting apparatus is made,— 
“blocks” or “tackle,” as it is called—but there 
was not a man in the shop, from the master down, 
who could explain the principle and power of the 
pulley. They had learned their business of some 
routine mechanic who had no intelligence in the 
principles of his art, and they wefe obliged to con- 
fess to a stranger that they were ignorant of the 
nature of their work, and, consequently, without the 
power to make any improvement in it. Now, if the 
money spent in education really unfits the great 
majority for the work of life, or, rather, fails to fit 
them for work, why should we go further in this 
direction? There are practical difficulties in plenty, 
but the thing has already been successfully tried in 
more than one country, and this is an inventive 
nation. The cost is the real difficulty—the cost and 
the indifference of the public mind. We have 
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made a sort of god of our common school system. 
It is treason to speak a word against it. A man is 
regarded as a foe to education who expresses any 
doubt of the value of it. But we may as well open 
our eyes to the fact that in preparing men for the 
work of life, especially for that work depending upon 
manual skill, it is a hindrance and a failure. To 
learn to make a painted wagon is almost to cover 
the field of the mechanic arts. To draw a wagon 
upon paper in whole and in working parts, to build 
and finish the wood-work, to forge and file the 
iron work, to go through all the joinery of one 
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and the welding and adaptation of the other, to 
smooth and paint the surface, is to achieve a prep. 
aration for almost any trade, involving construction 
from similar materials. It is not so complicated 
and difficult a matter as one would at first sup- 
pose. We have agricultural schools of a high 
grade, and find the national account in them, 
but we need a great deal more, for the health 
and welfare of the youth of the nation—an indus- 
trial school in every ward of every city, and a 
similar school in every village, supported at the 
public expense. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


City Shopping for Country Friends. 


Wuart is so dear to the heart of an American 
woman as a bargain? It would really seem that to 
make a very little money buy a great deal, without 
reference to any other expenditure involved, were 
now the “chief end”’ of woman. Listen to the bits 
of talk that float into your ear as you stem the tide 
of Broadway, or the main shopping street of any of 
our large cities. The burden of the conversation is 
always bargains, bargains, bargains. “ What was 
the price of this ?” or, “ Where can this be bought 
cheapest ?’’ or, again, “Isn’t that lovely! I won- 
der how much it costs ?”’ 

This is only one of the petty ramifications of the 
commercial spirit, which, in excess, will eat the 
heart out of any nation, or of any nature. The 
spirit of trade, the dominant purpose of giving the 
least and getting the most, is not limited to our 
great business exchanges. It is all abroad, poison- 
ing our spiritual atmosphere, tainting our social re- 
lations, weakening the springs of noble and disinter- 
ested action, and breeding a host of mean and petty 
vices in the individual. So far from being confined 
to our great cities, it appears to possess the homeo- 
pathic quality of gaining potency by subdivision, of 
growing stronger as it deals with more minute 
quantities. 

Many country-people, who take the city papers, 
fairly gloat over the enticing advertisements—with 
prices attached—of “ great sacrifices,” “ unexampled 
opportunity for buyers,”’ etc., etc., etc. They seize 
the bait and walk into the trap—oh, wise country- 
people !—éy proxy. And the poor proxy is called 
upon to make good the unprincipled promises of the 
tradesman. 

To add to the trouble occasioned by these vicious 
advertisements, country-people have the most erro- 
neous ideas in regard to city life. Every woman 
living in the country or in a small village knows 
by painful experience the burden of her own cares, 
and the exactions of her own duties. She has usu- 
ally no conception of other cares as heavy, and 
other duties as absorbing, as her own, though entirely 
different from them. She is apt to fancy her city 
neighbor living a life of luxurious idleness, spending 


her time in a round of pleasures ; and to feel it rather 
a virtue to supply a motive to this aimless life. She 
does not take the trouble to inform herself about 
the state of the case before she passes judgment 
and acts upon it. She does not try to understand, 
or care to remember, that city life, while it enjoys 
certain immunities, entails peculiar duties and suf- 
fers myriads of interruptions ; and that time, which 
is such a cheap commodity in the country, comes 
to be very precious in the hurry and bustle of 
city life. 

There are cases where money to buy the bare 
necessaries of life is hard to get, and when the only 
thing left to a woman is to make it do its very 
utmost. But such cases lie entirely outside the 
question at issue. I am not talking of the neces- 
saries of life, but of its luxuries. Possibly, a woman 
has the right to spend days and days in laborious 
bargain-seeking, if her time and energy are worth 
absolutely nothing to herself, or to anybody else. 
But when it comes to weighing against a few of our 


| petty dollars other people’s time, and strength, and 


| afternoon strolls. 


comfort, the aspect of the matter changes. Nothing 
but necessity will redeem this from being a gross 
imposition. 

I am living in a small country town. I want a 
new dress. I have something which I cou/d wear, to 
be sure, but I want something new. It must be 
very pretty, suitable for the street, but not too 
plain or somber for a quiet dinner-party. It must 
be stylish, of course, and it must be cheap. I 
bethink me of some city friend, and feel sure 
she “wont mind.” She goes out every day, and 
she can easily find just what I want in one of her 
I write, giving her the vaguest 
possible directions, only it must not be this, or that, 
or the other, and it must suit my style and complex- 
ion. While she is about it, will she not get mea 
pair of gloves to match, and a simple hat, with ma- 
terials for trimming it, and any little new and pretty 
things for the neck. What a caressing tenderness 
a woman feels for her neck! I generously leave 
the decision, the responsibility, everything, to her 
taste. No, not quite everything: I limit her in 
the price; about that I am very particular. Per- 
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haps I send her a check to cover expenses with 
the order, but probably I say to myself, “ No, she 
will not mind. I will send it to her when I know 
the exact amount. City people always have such 
sums about them.” 

But the question has another aspect, of which 
this innocent / is entirely unconscious, and which 
should be made clear. 

The city friend accepts the commission, the first 
time cheerfully; after repeated experience, with a 
weary sigh. She spends days walking the muddy 
or dusty streets, trying to make the very indefinite 
directions about beauty, and style, and suitability 
harmonize with the extremely definite ones in re- 
gard to price. She finally concludes her task. The 
dress, with trimmings and cut-paper pattern, the 
hat with its numerous belongings, the gloves, neck- 
wear, etc., are bought, and the results of all this 
matching, and selecting, and thinking, of these weary 
walks and squandered hours, come home in a num- 
ber of paper parcels. But the end is not yet. A 
suitable box must be found; the house is ransacked 
in vain. Another trip—for who ever seriously and 
reasonably thought of the box till the last moment ? 
—and a box is bought (an item not entered in the 
account). One whole morning is then devoted to 
packing it, nailing it up, marking it, and despatch- 
ing it to its destination. 

After all this labor my box arrives. 
and pounce upon the small paper containing the ac- 
count. My heart sinks !—I did not think it would 
be so much. I explore the hidden mysteries. What- 
ever my search may reveal, it is certain to be differ- 
ent from the vague, angelic raiment which has been 
floating on the confines of my fancy. I write, ex- 
pressing my thanks, and perhaps, if I have not done 
it before, I send my check. But down in the bottom 
of my heart there is a reserve of dissatisfaction, 
which sounds out perfectly distinct above all my 
wordy thanks. 

And my friend—does she feel as cordially my 
friend as ever when she has seen how mean, how 
inconsiderate, how ungrateful I am willing to be to 
save a few dollars of my money? There are agen- 
cies for the purchase of dresses and bonnets, of gloves 
and laces, where people are glad to do the work, 
and do it well, for a commission. Samples, cata- 
logues, fashion-books, are always attainable, by 
which selections quite as good and satisfactory can 
be made, as by most friends at a distance. This 
mode has its disadvantages: it costs more, and one 
has to pay for the time used, instead of taking it 
from others. 

A singular immunity from this sort of imposition, 
due to superior good fortune, wisdom, or ill-tem- 
per ( I will not inquire too curiously which) makes 
it possible for the writer to speak impersonally, and 
therefore strongly, upon this growing vice among 
American women. It has been well and wisely 
said that quite as much of the evil in this world 
springs from women’s vanity as from men’s wick- 
edness. And all other forms of this vanity pale 
before the growing and absorbing passion for dress. 
How many of the noble, and sweet, and gracious 


I open it 
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things of life are yet to scorch up and shrivel in this 
baleful fire, in which so much has already per- 
ished ? S. 3B. Bh. 


The Plague of Formal Calls 


Is 1T not time that a protest should be made 
against the absurdity and unprofitableness of our 
custom of “paying calls?”’ To visit our friends for 
the sake of their companionship is one thing—a 
thing to which no social reformer, however parsi- 
monious of time, would wish to put a limit. To 
visit those whom we think a more intimate ac- 
quaintance might make our friends is another thing, 
but equally wise. Visiting with such ends in view, 
however, implies choice, while the term I have 
quoted above implies a social obligation of the 
most binding character. A social dishonesty is cer- 
tainly implied in the accusation that one has not 
“ paid ”’ the calls she “ owes.” 

What is this custom, simply stated, and what solid 
grounds for its existence would remain did we once 
remove the venerable lumber of custom and tradi- 
tion with which it is now securely propped? Sim- 
ply stated, it is customary for a woman, who moves 
in any society whatever, alternately to visit and to 
receive visits from every woman with whom she 
wishes to keep up even the most formal acquaintance. 
It is a perpetually-recurring ceremony, for one visit 
“paid’’ means a return visit “ owed,’ and so on 
forever. 
tom is the distinction it enables us to draw between 


The purpose originally served by the cus- 


those we desire and those we do not desire to num- 
ber among our acquaintances. But a 
which is, perhaps, in its simplest form quite indis- 


ceremony 


pensable, may at last grow, through senseless itera- 
tion, into an intolerable burden. A woman in a large 
city whowould not drop entirely out of its social life, 
must keep hard at work at her Sisyphean task, made 
doubly onerous by the custom of “kettle drums,” 
teas, and receptions. In a place like Washington, 
where political is added to social etiquette, the weight 
becomes almost unbearable. I heard a lady say once 
that she would never go back to Washington as a 
politician’s wife, unless she were allowed to assume 
deep mourning for some fictitious friend. The only 
escape from the useless drudgery of “ society” 
seemed to her to lie in a course that would cut her 
off from all its pleasures as well. In small towns 
the case is almost worse, for there one gets but 
meager compensation in social pleasures of any kind, 
and though the list is briefer, the names bring more 
constantly recurring obligations.” These are debts 
which we must discharge, not even with hard-earned 
dollars, but with hours that are not to be regained 
or replaced by any effort, or at any cost. Is there 
any woman who would not rejoice if it were con- 
ceded that one visit paid to a new acquaintance, 
and one received in return, is enough. This much 
done, could we not wisely grant a woman perfect 
liberty to visit where she wished to go, and to stay 
away when she felt no contraryimpulse? To be sure, 
if she be resolute, a woman may do these things 
to-day, but with most disagreeable consequences 
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to herself, because with much offense to others. 
Men, married men at least, have to a great extent 
freed themselves thralldom in this matter. 
Their wives leave their cards and it is imputed to 
And abroad, women, too, 


from 


them for righteousness. 
are allowed a very wide margin of this fictitious 
Does not the fact that “sending cards” 
and often 


visiting. 
is always hailed as a 
accepted as payment in full of one’s debts, go far to 
prove that visiting itself will one day be “ eliminated 
by natural selection,”’ or will pass, at least, from 


blessed relief, 


an important organ in our social body to an 


atrophied survival. 
RENSSELAER. 


M. G. VAN 


Principles of Cookery. IV. Frying and 


Broiling. 


General 


(CONCLUSION OF THE SERIES.) 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN says, in an account of a conver- 
sation with his cook, “ You are an excellent /ofa- 
giste [i 
of frying.” 
cooks, and his directions are 


é., soup-maker ], but are weak in the matter 
This weakness is common to so many 
so clear and concise, 
that the quotation may be continued: “ The chief 
element of success in frying is the sufrise’’—a very 
French and very graphic way of stating the fact. 
“To produce this, the fat must be sufficiently hot.” 
When the meat is browned, “draw back the pan, 
that the cooking may not be too quick—that the 
juices, which have been sealed up, may in the 
slower process undergo the changes necessary to 
blend them and give them flavor.”’ 

Inexperienced cooks are apt to think that as soon 


as fat begins to bubble up it is hot enough, and that 


it will burn if left longer over the fire. Burnt fat 
would, of course, ruin everything, but the danger of 


burning is less than might be supposed. The fat 
should not only bubble but begin to smoke. A de- 


gree of heat less than this will cause potatoes to wilt, 
looking brown on one side and pallid on the other. 
Fish will be freckled with brown, with a gelatinous 
skin and greasy flesh. To test whether the fat is 
hot enough, when the “sizzling” has ceased for a 
minute or two, and the smoke begins to appear, 
drop a small square of bread into it; if the bread 
crisps and browns at once, put in your fish or cut- 
lets immediately. If the causes only a 
quiet “ sizzling,” and does not brown in a minute 
or two, the fat is not hot enough. 

Breaded chops, cutlets, etc., are often thought 
to be unattainable luxuries in families where inex- 
perienced cooks are the rule. The result is too 
ofien, it is true, a greasy, piebald failure. Yet with 
finely-grated bread-crumbs, and with due attention 
to the surprise—that is, to having the fat very hot 


bread 


and an abundance of it—nothing is easier to do 
well. The bread-crumbs and egg come off, for one 
of three reasons: the fat is not hot enough, or there 
it not enough of it in the pan, or else the bread- 
crumbs are too coarse or uneven. If you have 
no bread stale enough to crumble finely, dry out 
some slices in a cool oven. Let the article to be 
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fried be perfectly clean and wiped dry; dip it in 
a mixture of two beaten eggs, a dessert-spoonful of 
oil and one of water; when the pan is ready 
and the fat hot enough, cover with bread-crumbs 
and plunge at once into the pan. There should 
be enough fat in the pan to cover the fish or chops. 
When cooked sufficiently—which can be determined, 
in the case of fish, by seeing if the flesh readily leaves 
the bone when a knife is inserted—take them up. 
If the fat has been hot enough and the article large, 
it will be of a fine brown color before it is thoroughly 
one, in which case, withdraw the pan from the fire 
Sift salt evenly over the fried 


to finish the cooking. 
meat or fish, and lay them for a minute on a sheet 
of paper before putting them on the napkin in which 
they are to be served. 
Breaded veal-cutlets 
well beaten, and cut into suitable pieces for serving, 
and by having the juice of lemon squeezed over 


are improved by being 


them an hour or two before they are to be used. 
Fried dishes should be garnished with parsley, 

which can be kept always at hand by potting a few 

roots in the fall and rearing as a kitchen window 





plant. 

Fish dipped in milk, and then in flour, will fry a fine 
brown; this is the best substitute for eggs and 
crumbs. 

BROILING is a favorite mode, with English and 
Americans, of dressing meat and fish. On the con- 
tinent, where frying is so perfectiy done as to be 
healthful, it is less popular. To broil well is con- 
sidered a test of a cook’s skill, and is undoubtedly a 
test of her carefulness. 

A bright, hot fire, yet not too hot, a smooth, clean 
gridiron, and attention to one or two points, can 
scarcely fail to give good results. Chops or steaks 
should be neither salted nor peppered before they 
are broiled. If very lean, they will be better dipped 
in a little butter, which has been made hot in a plate. 
Turn the meat very soon after it has been put on the 
fire, and continue to turn frequently, until done. 
(The dampers should be always first turned back, 
that the odor may go up the chimney.) If there is 
any danger of burning, throw some salt on the fire 
and raise the gridiron. 

Aiways have ready a hot dish, and a cover, also 
heated. For steaks or fish, have a good piece of 
butter, with pepper and salt in the dish. 

Small birds should be strung on a skewer, not too 
closely together, first having been rubbed over with 
butter. They should be served on buttered toast. 

Chickens are difficult to broil well, without either 
burning or leaving the joints raw. Toavoid this, first 
break the bones slightly with a rolling-pin, that they 
may lay flat, and put the chickens in the oven fora 
short time. Then rub them over with butter, and 


broil until crisp and brown. Covering them with a 


saucepan-lid will also concentrate the heat and help 
to cook them thoroughly through, without burning; 
turn them frequently, and baste with a brush or 
feather dipped in warm butter. 
should be served very hot. 
Fish may be cooked in the same way, rubbing the 
bars of the gridiron with suet, or salt, to prevent the 


All broiled dishes 
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skin sticking. Delicate fish must be broiled in paper. 
I will here give the two receipts for white sauce (or 
“melted butter,” as English cooking books call it), 
alluded to in Paper No. 1. If a small quantity is 
desired, take two ounces of butter, mix with it a 
scant table- spoonful of flour. When mixed, put it 
into a thick saucepan, with a cup of warm milk or 
water. Then stir over the fire one way until the 
butter has dissolved, and with it the flour. Let it 
boil a minute or two, stirring constantly; add salt 
and white pepper, or cayenne. This is the best 
English method, and if the directions are carefully 
followed, the sauce will be rich and quite free from 
lumps. 

The French make white sauce in the following 


manner. Take two ounces of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of flour; melt the butter and flour together 
in a thick-bottomed saucepan; stir for a minute or 
two, until the flour is cooked, but do not allow it to 
change color. Then add a cup of water, and, when 
this boils, the beaten yolks of two eggs, the juice of 
The yolks of the 


eggs must be wery carefully added, allowing the 


half a lemon, and salt to taste 


sauce to go “ off the boil ’’ before doing so, and stir- 
ring for a full minute after they are added. 

Sauce piqguante, a great improvement to cutlets 
and chops, may be made by adding to this last sauce 
a very little onion, parsley, and a small pickled cu- 
cumber, all very finely chopped. 

CATHERINE OWEN, 


oe CCC 
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Woolsey'’s ‘‘Communism and Socialism."’ * 


Tuis little book will go far to meet the need of a 
compact explanation and discussion of the history 
and theory of socialism. It is based upon articles 
originally published in “The Independent,’’ with 
some new matter. The opening chapters treat of 
the definition and essence of socialism and commu- 
nism. It is not to be denied that it is very difficult 
to define these two terms. It is especially difficult 
to find definitions which shall cover all the actual 
senses in which the terms have been employed in 


history. In regard to communism, this is simply 
impossible. For after the term had long been used 


to denote some variety of common possession of 
property, it was diverted to mean a theory of gov- 
ernment, which is anti-national, and which erects 
the commune, or township, not simply into the all- 
important civil unit, but even into a kind of magi- 
cal political institution. The communists of Paris, 
in 1871, were of this latter species. Its connection 
with the older forms of communism is very subtle, 
and the analysis of it leads to very deep insight 
into the nature and essence of the whole socialistic 
and communistic movement of our times. That 
movement, as a whole, is divided by two great diver- 
gent tendencies ; the one to consolidation of a mas- 
sive despotic “state; ”’ the other to indefinite dis- 
integration of the state, and anarchy. There is far 
more resemblance in these two political forms of 
civil society than at first appears, and they both, and 
they only, offer a possible field for the realization 
of socialistic and communistic theories; so that, 
spite of the divergence of the two tendencies, the 
socialists still maintain their reputation for logic 
and consistency in developing the propositions which 
they assume as postulates. 

It seems to us, that Dr. Woolsey is not thoroughly 


* Communism and Socia‘ism in their History and Theory 
A sketch. By Theodore D. Woolsey. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1880. 


successful in so presenting the definition of socialism 
and communism as to be understood by a reader who 
has no previous information. He does not draw 
any distinction between the two, but treats them as 
almost convertible terms, which have the same 
essence, viz.: “ the substitution of common, or pub- 
lic, or ‘collective’ property for private property.” 
We should have said that there was a distinction to 
be noted between the two words, which was valuable 
for the elucidation and criticism of the theories pro- 
posed. 

After describing briefly the communistic societies 
which have existed, and the Utopias which have been 
invented, the author goes on to describe the newest 
socialism of Germany. It is this part of the book 
which offers the greatest interest, for the English 
reader will not find elsewhere so convenient and 
correct a description of these newest theories. The 
theory of Carl Marx and that of Lasalle are exam- 
ined, and a sort of review of Schaeffle’s “ Quintes- 
sence of Socialism,”’ affords an opportunity for criti. 
cising some of the chief doctrines of the German 
socialists. Within the limits which the author ob- 
serves, he has given a reasonably good account, 
albeit a meager one, of these interesting topics, and 
his criticisms are true and fair. In the chapter on 
Marx’s theory, he discusses the doctrine that value is 
created by labor alone, and refutes it, by showing the 
function of the manager of industry, and the impor- 
tance of the factor, wages and supérintendence. We 








miss here, however, a paragraph showing the function 
of capital in production, and the necessity for its 
remuneration. This is really the element which the 
socialists overlook, or deny, and it is the point at 
issue between them and the economists. The best 
of the socialists affirm that at some future time men 
will reach a pitch of development so high that they 
will save capital, and give the gratuitous use of it to 
their fellow-men; also, that men of talent will give 
gratuitously to society the special services which 
their talents enable them to render, and will not 
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profit by those talents, to make their fellow-men pay 
high prices for those services,as they now do. This 
is, of course, the last escape of those who cannot 
deny the facts of life, as it now is. It is, however, 
an escape into a Utopia, and only repeats once more 
one of the constant phenomena of socialistic specula- 
tion. The answer is that, if men ever reach that 
stage, they will know how to live in it, and will ad- 
just their lives accordingly. The anticipation of 
such a state of things throws no light on ou ques- 
tion, which is how we are to live now, in this world 
as it is now, and among these men whom we know. 
It would be pure folly, therefore, for us to abandon 
our question in order to find out how people are to 
live in the golden age to come, even if we should 
grant the truth of all the socialistic anticipations. 
Dr. Woolsey closes with chapters on the relations 
of socialism to the family, to religion, and to the 
He 
discusses these questions with great fairness, and 
without any declamation or denunciation against 
socialism. He does not feel so strongly as we do, 
that socialism is logically and inevitably at war with 
the family—and hitherto socialism has always been 
pitilessly logical. He seems to think that socialism 
owes its growth to the decline of religion, rather 
than that socialism has destroyed religion, although 
a reflex action of the latter kind is certain. As to 
the probable success of socialism, especially in the 
United States, he seems to entertain no great fear. 
Socialism cannot have 


state, and on the probable future of socialism. 


In this he is certainly right. 
any strength here so long as the soil is held by 
a vast number of individuals in small portions, and 
so long as these individuals are of the “* working- 
class.” 

Socialism is a disease of a state of civilization in 
which a true science of society scarcely exists, in 
which false notions of life, of the relation of the in- 
dividual to the society and the state, are wide- 
spread, and in which all ranks are honey-combed 
by sent’mental notions of what ought to be, and 
can be, in this world. Since Rousseau, a certain 
set of doctrines has been permeating modern soci- 
ety, which have no truth in history or fact at 
all, but which flatter human nature and are sure 
to be popular, because they make light of education, 
culture, capital, breeding, and all the excellences 
which, éeing all very hard to get, raise him who has 
them above him who has them not. The same 
doctrines teach, fer contra, that the untrained man 
is the orm, and type, and standard, so that 
men, instead of being urged to seek the excellences, 
are encouraged to believe themselves superior, with- 
out them, to those who have them. Such is the 
outcome of the doctrine of equality, and, as it has 
spread, it has only grown more popular, has prop- 
agated more and more fallacies, and shifted more 
and more distinctly into a thirst and demand for 
(equal) enjoyment of material luxury. Socialism is 
an effort to gratify this thirst in some other way 
than by using it as an incentive to industry and 
economy. Obviously, there is no other way, unless 
it consists in taking away the means of material 
enjoyment from those who have produced and 
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saved them, and giving them to those who have 
not produced and saved them. Every step in that 
direction, is a step toward universal impoverish- 
ment and barbarism, and every step will have t 
be won by war. The socialists assume that their 
victory in that war is certain, but it is certain that 
they are entirely mistaken. 


Gosse’s *“‘New Poems.’’* 


Mr. Gossk, whose first volume was printed in 
1873, displays a quality of steady growth that makes 
him prominent among the younger poets upon whom 
England shortly must depend for her harvest of song. 
His “ Studies in Northern Literature,” a critical 
prose work of genuine importance, recently was no- 
ticed in these pages, and its merit has been confirmed 
by a year of popular reference and approval. Cer- 
tainly, no one of his lyrical associates has made a 
critical field so nearly his own, or put forth a book 
so marked by freshness, scholarship, and judicial 
taste. The production of such a work, with its 
acute analysis, elegant translations, and general mas- 
tery of its subject, could not fail to broaden and 
stimulate a poet’s faculties, and we are not surprised 
to find, in Mr. Gosse’s “ New Poems,”’ an advance 
upon both the first collection, entitled “On Viol and 
Flute,” and the tragedy of “ King Erik,” which fol- 
lowed it. 

His early poems, in common with other verse of 
the new school, showed an artistic sense of construc- 
tion, and very plainly, also, his acquaintance with 
the Norse languages and legends; but in some 
places, an ultra-sesthetic tendency and a reflection of 
the cadences of other poets. The lyrics of the pres- 
ent collection have a more perfect finish, in that it is 
subordinate and natural,—while their thoughts and 
imagination are peculiar to himself. Where their 
atmosphere is not purely English, he seems to have 
left the Norseland for a season, and handles themes 
from the antique in a winning manner. It requires 
courage to offer more poetry of this kind at a time 
when readers have had a surfeit of classicism, and 
strength as a singer to treat such themes in an 
original manner. “The Gifts of the Muses,” a 
sustained poem, which opens this volume, is as 
sweet a pastoral lyric as any we have had since 
the best of Matthew Arnold’s, and not at all like 
Arnold’s works. It is a poem to be relished by 
lovers of beauty, pure and simple. Few sonnets 
are better in their way than “ The Tomb of Sopho- 
cles,” or this other, which we select for quotation : 


“THE PIPE-PLAYER. 


“Cool and palm-shaded from the torrid heat, 
The young brown tenor puts his singing by, 
And sets the twin pipe to his lips, to try 

Some air of bulrush-glooms where lovers meet; 

O swart musician! time and fame are fleet, 
Brief all delight, and youth's feet fain to fly! 
Pipe on in peace! To-morrow must we die? 

What matter, if our life to-day be sweet? 

Soon, soon, the silver paper-reeds that sigh 
Along the Sacred River will repeat 





By Edmund W. Gosse. London: C. Kegan 


* New Poems. 
Paul & Co. 1879. 
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The echo of the dark-stoled bearers’ feet, 
Who carry you, with wailing, where must lie 
Your swathed and withered body, by-and-by, 
In perfumed darkness, with the grains of wheat.” 


Possibly Mr. Gosse has found his truest expres- 
sion in those poems which, like the best modern 
landscapes, convey a profound suggestion or spiritu- 
ally passionate sentiment in a subtle and ideal man- 
ner. Such are “ By the River,” “The Lover and 
the Water-lily,”’ “ Life in Death,” and “The New 
Endymion.” And how delicate these stanzas, from 
the poem “ To My Daughter :”’ 


“Thou hast the colors of the Spring, 

The gold of king-cups triumphing, 
The blue of wood-bells wild; 

But winter thoughts thy spirit fill, 

And thou art wandering from us still, 
Too young to be our child. 


“Yet have thy fleeting smiles confessed, 
Thou dear and much-desired guest, 
That home is near at last; 
Long lost in high, mysterious lands, 
Close by our door thy spint stands, 
Its journey well-nigh past. 


“Oh sweet, bewildered soul, I watch 
The fountains of thine eyes, to catch 
New fancies bubbling there, 

To feel our common light, and lose 
The flush of strange, ethereal hues 
Too dim for us to share! 


“ Fade, cold immortal lights, and make 
This creature human for my sake, 
Since I am naught but clay ; 
An angel is too fine a thing 
To sit beside my chair and sing, 
And cheer my passing day. 


“TI smile, who could not smile, unless 

The air of rapt unconsciousness 
Passed, with the fading hours; 

I joy in every childish sign 

That proves the stranger less divine, 
And much more meekly ours.” 


In “ The Loss of the Zurydice’’ Mr. Gosse mem- 
orizes a national tragedy in a virile and acceptable 
manner. In other poems of English life and feeling, 
he is fine and true. As a lyrical artist, his tone now 
has a clear, unmixed quality, and while his measures 
often are novel, they seem to fit his purpose and 
thought. It is a good thing for a poet to have 
reached the spot where he can perform what he 
attempts, as nearly as the actual ever can recast the 
ideal, and his represent genuine 
moods, and are not written for effect. And it is not 
too much to say, that this is the point at which Mr. 
Gosse now stands. 


where songs 


““His Majesty, Myself.’’ * 


No onE of the numerous series of novels with which 
the country has been deluged of late contains as many 
good volumes of fiction as the ‘No Name.” ‘It is 
essentially American in its scope and plays no un- 
important part in the encouragement of light litera- 
ture in America. We believe that it is generally 
known that the writer of “ His Majesty, Myself” 
is Mr. W. M. Baker, to whom is likewise credited 
the Southern novel entitled “ Colonel Dunwoddie, 


* His Majesty, Myself. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1880. 
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Millionaire.” Both have so strongly a feminine 
touch that the reader is in suspense for a long while, 
unable to decide whether the writer is a man ora 
woman; at the last one comes to the conclusion 
that certain phases of life could hardly have fallen 
under the notice of any but the most exceptional 
woman, and tardily acknowledges that they must 
have been written by a very exceptional man. 
Masculine and feminine thoughts and style very 
seldom co-exist in the same work. Another trait 
of these novels is the breadth of their politics. The 
writer might be a Southerner, who loves the region 
of his birth above all others and yet profoundly 
disagrees with the sectional spirit that still keeps 
the South from her normal development. Whether 
this be the actual case with the gentleman to whom 
these novels are assigned we do not know. At 
any rate, it is pleasant to think that they belong to 
the always increasing signs of liberality of thought 
among Southern citizens and of the near approach 
of the time when the South will do more than her 
share toward the development of a national literature 
and art. Mrs. Burnett, Cable, Lanier, and other 
Southerners of great merit, are the advance guard 
of a Southern army, before whose banners the North 
will have to capitulate, whether it likes or not. All 
that is needed is independent and free thought. 
Surely that cannot be far distant. When it comes, 
no quarter of the United States will prove more 
favorable to the growth of the highest forms of art. 

“His Majesty, Myself” is a novel full of excel- 
It is animated and crowded with 
It suffers from 


lences and faults. 
incidents, perhaps too crowded. 
too open an effort to enlist fiction in the cause of 
scientific and moral theories. The egotism and 
robust self-complacency of Thirlmore, and the cold 
intellectuality of Peace Vandyke savor too much of a 
lesson against putting the flesh and the brain above 
the interests of the soul. In another, but kindlier 
way, that little Hercules of the brain, Guernsey, is a 
lesson against precociousness of wits. These are 
forced and unnatural characters, that require much 
more artful treatment than they get in order to 
make them acceptable to the reader. Stephen Trent 
and his lady love, Revel Vandyke, are in that 


respect better. The treatment of the college life 


| of the two cousins, Thirlmore and Trent, shows an 





intimate acquaintance with either New Brunswick 
or Princeton; the characterization of college pro- 
fessors and oddepeople of a college town is able, but 
often overstrained. Satire there is, but very much 
held within bounds. When the sheriff comes to 
take away the fugitive slave, Pompey Courteous, 
and Stephen Trent goes to Doctor Stormworth to 
raise a subscription to purchase the freedom of 
Pompey, there is a chance for satire which the 
author does not improve. In his attacks on the 
sensational, popular-clergyman system he is bolder. 
In respect to the sectional differences resulting 
in the late war and the subsequent ill-feeling 
between the South and the rest of the country, 
his task is that of a peace-maker who shows the 
North that there is illiberality on the upper as well 
as the lower side of Mason and Dixon’s line. It 
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may seem that the faylts-found with the book are 
more numerous than the praises bestowed, but in 
truth it is quite interesting enough, good enough, 
strong enough, to stand criticism and only win addi- 
tional readers thereby. It is enough to recognize 
the great ability of the writer; it would be wrong 
not to point out that the work is far from perfect 
and demands that he 
depth in the next attempt. 


exercise increased care and 


Higginson's *‘ Short Studies of American Authors.’’* 


COLONEL HIGGINSON, in his critical capacity, dis- 
plays a delicacy of touch which reminds one occa 
sionally of Sainte-Beuve. His diminutive essays on 
Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jack- 
son and Henry James, Jr., derive more than half of 
their attractiveness from the clearness and epigram- 
matic brilliancy of his style. The same happy self- 
restraint and picturesque vigor which characterized 
in such an eminent degree Colonel Higginson’s 
“ Atlantic Essays ” (and we cherish yet in affection- 
ate remembrance “In a Wherry,’’ and “On an old 
Latin Text-Book’’) are also apparent in the present 
volume. In addition to this, there are in the first 
three essays a few personal reminiscences which, 
trifling as they seem, nevertheless cannot fail to 
make a vivid impression upon the reader. Haw- 
thorne, wheeling his baby son in a little wagon 
along the Concord Road, or, unconsciously over- 
awing a club of literary di/ettanti by his Olym- 
pian presence; Pve reciting his poem, “ Al Araaf,” 
in a thin, tremulous voice, before the Boston Ly- 
ceum, and gradually becoming attuned to the spirit 
of his song until his audience sits breathless and 
hushed; Thoreau, carrying the returned edition of 
his book, “ A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers ” (consisting of seven hundred and _ six 
copies), up into his garret, and humorously consol- 
ing himself for his unpopularity by the philosophi- 
cal reflection that he now has a library of nearly 
nine hundred volumes, more than seven hundred 
of which he himself has written; all these situa- 
tions, even though a biographer might deem them 
of small account, are charming from their very com- 
monplaceness, and engrave themselves indelibly on 
the memory. 

In his criticism of his three contemporaries, the 
author is evidently bent upon doing justice, which, 
in the case of three such agreeable writers, must be 
an agreeable task. Nevertheless, we feel inclined to 
insert a parenthetical, and very modest, interroga 
tion mark after some of his more daring judgments. 
In speaking, for instance, of Mrs. Helen Jackson’s 
poem, “Spinning,” he remarks: “No finer sym- 
bolic picture of life Aas ever been framed.”’ Is not 
this a little hyperbolical? We approximately agree 
with Colonel Higginson in his high estimate of 
“H. H.’s ”’ poems, but we are obliged to take ex- 
ception to some of his expressed and implied super- 
latives. Again, in speaking of Henry James, Jr., the 





* Short Studies of American Authors. 
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author complains that in his critical essay on “ Tour- 
guéneff”’ he makes no mention of the latter’s mas- 
terpiece “ Terres Vierges ”; but Mr. James’s essay 
appeared first in the “ North American Review,” 
for April, 1874, and “Terres Vierges ’’ was published, 
in 1876, in Russia, and translated in 1877. He might, 
perhaps, when he reprinted his fugitive papers in 
his volume “French Poets and Novelists,’”’ have 
taken note of his master’s latest work; but this 
would probably have involved a reconstruction of the 
whole essay. 

Colonel Higginson’s analysis of the literary char. 
acter of Henry James, Jr., and, especially, of his 
limitations, is every way admirable; so, also, is the 
little epigram which characterizes Mr. Howells as a 
writer of “inter-oceanic episodes,” in contradistinc- 
tion to Mr. James, who writes “ international epi- 


sodes,”’ 


Linton's ‘*‘ Hints on Wood-Engraving.”* 


are few of those who are generally 
classed as Radicals who do not reserve to them- 
selves one or two points upon which they are 
stoutly conservative. These points are apt to be 
matters of opinion, of long indoctrination, and do 
not affect the general temper of the man, which 
more likely is brought to the advocacy of such con- 
servatism with increased intensity. Thirty years 
ago, if one had been asked to point out the typical 
radical in English politics, he would have had far 
to search among the ruins of the Chartist move- 
ment to find one who would better answer to the 
definition than William James Linton. To-day, if 
one desires to find the typical conservative in wood- 
engraving, who would stifle experiment in the em- 
bryo, it is to Mr. Linton that he must turn. The 
luridness of 1848, to which Mr. Linton contributed 
no little sulphur and vitriol, is still seen flashing out in 
his “* Hints on Wood-Engraving ’’—chiefly reflected 
in a type of speech which it has taken years of 
pamphleteering and political verse-making to ac- 
quire. Mr. Linton is not a Jucid or a savory writer, 
and he shows himself prone to that most common 
of the foibles of debate: the accounting, on mer- 
cenary grounds, for a difference of opinion that attacks 
one’s vanity or transcends his experience ; but, for 
all that, he is a man of convictions and knowledge 
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of engraving, whose arguments are not to be lost 
sight of in the dust of personalities, or forgotten in 
the laugh which follows his grimmest wit. 

We shall be the last to deny Mr. Linton’s tech- 
nical knowledge, as we were the first to recognize 
it by soliciting from him an expression of his views 
on wood-engraving. In the June number of this 
magazine for the year 1878, in the article “Is the 
Wood-Engraver an Artist?” be found his 
peculiar theories as to the liberties which an en- 
graver should be permitted to take with a design. 
There, unobscured by cross-(or cress) references of 
any sort, is the simon-pure doctrine of Mr. Lin- 


will 
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ton’s school of engraving, against which is pitted 
the practice of nearly every engraver who has 
contributed to give American work its growing 
fame. Since the publication of that paper there 
has been unremitting discussion of the engraver’s 
status and function, showing a remarkable interest 
in the subject, both among engravers and the pub- 
lic. Mr. Linton’s 
later contributions, that they have somehow given out 
It is to be regretted that 


It must, however, be said of 


“more heat than light.”’ 
in the present volume he has, for a second time, 
missed his opportunity of making a treatise which 
might stand, once for all, as a text-book of his 
subject. 

The main point of difference between the old and 
the new schools, as they have been called, concerns 
the limits and the function wood-engraving. 
Here Mr. Linton’s conservatism is apparent. He 
would have nothing called wood-engraving that is 
not done mainly in “pure line,” as it is called, and 
would permit no progressiveness. The new school, 
on the contrary, is intent upon experiments with 
new methods of a less conventional kind. Between 
the two, this magazine, though it originated the ex- 
periments, has never discriminated. It has never 
said *‘ We will have no pure line,” or, “ We will 
have nothing but pure line,” but has left the en- 
graver free from dictation, and has tried to judge his 
(“The end will justify the 
Where we have 


of 


work on its merits. 
means,” says Mr. Linton, p. 83.) 
liked the new style, it has not been because of the 
technique, but of the results. Where we have disliked 
Mr. Linton’s own work, it was not on the score of 
pure line, but because, in spite of his masterly and 
enviable freedom with the graver, the result is weak 
and characterless. Whether or not this result 
largely owing to the method, remains to be deter- 
mined. The very men whose experiments Mr. Lin- 
ton decries may yet prove that, even with his 
methods, better results are attainable than his school 
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has yet produced. 

This difference of opinion as to the limits of 
wood-engraving finds its battle-ground chiefly on the 
question of the use of photography—a question 
quite apart from the intrinsic value of the photo- 
graph as a work of art. The artists, and most of 
the engravers, prefer the results of its use, while 
Mr. 
engrave pictures so transferred to the block. 


Linton will have none of it, and declines to 
If 
an artist cannot draw upon the wood, his contribu- 
tions, however beautiful, must be declined, or else 
given to a middleman to be redrawn upon the block. 
This was the old style, and as there were few (and 
there are now fewer) draughtsmen of ability who 
both caz and wi// devote themselves to the trans- 
fer of others’ work, the monotony of the publications 
which employ the middleman is great, since the indi- 
viduality of the artist's style is usually lost in transit. 
With the use of photography, on the contrary, has 
come a variety of individuality in the cuts. What- 
ever has been the faults of the photograph, it has 
preserved the original sketch better than the middle- 
man. The photograph is often said to be mechan- 
ical, but we do not hear such an objection to the 
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printing press? It is the mu/tiplication of mechan- 
ism which is really objectionable—the increase in 
the number of removes from the original touch of 
the artist. But if a camera reproduce a picture 
better than the pencil of a commonplace draughts- 
man, which is the more mechanical? To express 
the problems broadly in general equation, we would 
have: 

The painter-++the poor draughtsman-+-engraver of 
the old school = monotony and commonplace. 

The painter+-photography-++engraver of the new 
school = variety and beauty. 

Nor, in saying this, do we discourage drawing on 
the wood. Many of our drawings continue to be so 
made, and we are now only speaking of utilizing for 
popular enjoyment the work of those who cannot, 
and will not, draw in that way. 

Intimately connected with this subject of photog- 
raphy is the question whether it is to be permitted 
(!) to wood-engravers to imitate the feeling of other 
processes—as etching, charcoal-drawing, gouache— 
for without the use of photography these effects 
would not be attainable. One would think, to read 
Mr. Linton’s book, that there is some sly and subtle 
moral lapse in “imitation” by wood-engraving, 
similar to the affectations of a flunky, and that the 
original drawing was, after all, a mere suggestion 
or point of departure for the engraver. Are our 
musicians, then, devoid of common honesty in fol 
lowing a score of Handel or Beethoven? Not so 
have American engravers learned to look upon the 
function of their art. All they ask is, that their work 
shall be judged not by @ Priori objection as to 
method, but upon its results. When Mr. Linton 
decries the attempts to reproduce the feeling of a 
crayon or charcoal drawing, as “deceptions,” and 
then confesses that he can see nothing like crayon or 
charcoal in them (7. ¢., that they are deceptions which 
do not deceive), he has simply left himself a wide 
space through which to proceed to the consideration 
of other topics. To be sure, these effects are not 
adapted to the treatment of every subject, and there 
must be discrimination in the use of them, and dis- 
crimination is aided by experiment—against which, 
however, Mr. Linton closes the portals of Art with a 
bang. We must look to the past, he says, virtually, 
and not to the future, for the best wood-engravers. 
Is it, then, such a daring expectation to look for 
some advance in things beyond our horizon? Are 
there to be no Bewicks in the future ?—no similar 
combinations, in mankind, of the inspiration and 
culture that produced Raphael and Titian ? Let him 
say so who has the sublime egotism to believe it. 

The truth is, that never was there more progress, 
more activity of thought, or more noble rivalry 
among engravers, than now,in America. The pub- 
lic standard, too, has been fixed so high, that it is 
no longer satisfied with old methods of draughts- 
manship or engraving. Out of this have already 
come many masterpieces of graphic art, and we are 
on the high road to even better work than that which 
has won us fame abroad. The future of wood- 
engraving rests with both artists and engravers. 
Artists have much to learn about drawing for pop- 
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ular publications, so that their methods may not | 


impede the interpretation of their conceptions by 
engraver or printer. As for engravers, amid all 
the popular interest now gathering around their 
art, they cannot do themselves or their country 
better service, than by bearing in mind this one of 
Mr. Linton’s many admirable sayings: ‘‘ The en- 
graver is an artist, only so far as every line he cuts 
has intention of representing something.” 


Herbert H,. Smith's “ Brazil."’* 


MANY readers of Mr. Herbert H. Smith’s valuable 
papers on Brazil, published in these pages, will be 
glad to find them in permanent form, increased by 
several new chapters, which have been added in pre- 
paring the work for the press. Theseadditions, with 
the radical revisions made in the original work, 
have so modified its character, that it may be said to 
be a new production. 

Mr. Smith enjoyed peculiar facilities for the task 
which he undertook, and which he has performed 
with boyish enthusiasm. In 1870, in company with 
Professor Hartt, who was guide, philosopher, and 
friend, he went to the Amazons. Fascinated by the 
glorious charm of the region through which the 
mighty river flows, the young traveler, after his 





. . . | 
return tothe United States, was drawn back to South | 


America, and in 1874 took charge of an exploring 
expedition sent to the northern tributaries of the 
Amazons and the Tapajos, under the direction of 
Professor Hartt, then at the head of the Brazilian 
geological commission. In this work a year was 
spent, and a four months’ residence in Rio de Janiero 
completed the author’s sojourn in South America, 
for that time. Subsequently, in the employ of this 
Mr. Smith again returned to Brazil, 


magazine, 

making two trips through the wonderful country 
which he so well described for our readers. Very 
admirably, too, do the drawings by Mr. J. Wells 


Champney supplement the author’s description. 
Artist and author traveled in intimate companion- 
ship, and the sketches of the former give the reader 
a vivid idea of the picturesque region through 
which the party made their devious way. 

Mr. Smith’s plan involved an exhaustive work on 
that part of Brazil which he visited. Perhaps it 
would have been better for what we may call the 
“popularity” of the book, if he had undertaken to 
be less thorough. If, here and there, he has been 
too minute in the description of minor matters, he 
has never failed to give us the broader view which 
we need for a full understanding of the regions 
through which he has taken us in imagination. 
He is an interested traveler, and contrives to interest 
his reader in all that passes under his observation ; 
and he sees everything, even the trifling things 
which would have escaped him in more familiar 
regions. One of the most valuable portions of the 
book is its accurate commercial data. If the com- 
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merce between the United States and Brazil shall | 
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ever rise to the proportions which it is possible of 
attaining, it will be largely through the circulation 
of such information as that of which Mr. Smith 
makes much account in his book. 


The School Experiment at Quincy, Massachusetts.* 


In 1873, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and his 
colleagues of the Quincy school committee, found that 
the pupils under their supervision, after ten years 
teaching, “ could neither write with facility, nor read 
fluently.”” The school system had fallen into a rut. 
A multiplicity of studies had been taught, but little 
had been learned. In Mr. Adams’s forcible but 
exaggerated phrase, “it was all smatter, veneering 
and cram.” The town’s money was wasted, and the 
schools were only half doing their work, or not do- 
ing it at all. This must be changed, of course, and 
the first thing was to employ a superintendent of the 
town schools, who could give .time, and devote 
special training to the working out of a new method. 
A Mr. Parker was found, whom Mr. Adams de- 
scribes as “aself-educated and self-made man, 
with all the defects, as well as the virtues, of men 
of that class,” and he has now been for nearly five 
years reforming the Quincy schools. His specialty 
was primary instruction; he introduced a method 
of learning to read by sounds and object-lessons, 
without acquiring the A, B, C, by name; so that, as 
Mr. Adams says, not a child in the schools, though 
reading fluently, “could repeat its letters, or even 
knew their names, unless, perchance, to the teacher’s 
increased trouble, they had been taught them at 
home.” This, of itself, is common enough in 
American schools, and so, no doubt, are the other 
methods of object-teaching and practice in reading 
at sight and writing off-hand, which Mr. Parker 
employs. But he seems to have combined novelty 
and variety with common sense, in his system, to a 
very uncommon extent. Under the old system the 
seven studies which were considered elementary had 
been taught separately. Under the new, the studies 
are reduced to “the three R’s ”—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—and, in teaching these the teacher 
includes, to a considerable degree, all the others. 


“The old reader having disappeared, the teacher 
was at liberty to put in the ee of the class geog- 
raphies, or histories, or magazine articles, and, hav- 
ing read them first, the scholars might write of them 
afterward, to show that they understood them. Their 
attention was thus secured, and, the pen being con- 
tinually in the hand, they wrote as readily as they 
spoke, and spelling came with practice.” 


Mr. Adams says of the results in geography : 


“ Go, to-day, into the Quincy schools, and in a few 
moments two or three young children, standin 
about an earth-board and handling a little heap o of 
moistened clay, will shape out for you a continent, 
with its mountains, rivers, depressions, and coast 
ersienenanions designating upon it the principal cities, 





* The New Departure in the Common Schools of {ony 
and Other Papers on Educational Topics. By C 
Adams, Jr. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1879. 
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and giving a general idea of its sonia pecul- 
iarities.” 

The secret of Mr. Parker’s success—for he has 
been very successful—is, perhaps, not the details of 
his method, but the spiritin which it is applied. Mr. 
Adams says, “ The essence of the new system was, 
that there was no system about it; it was marked 
throughout by intense individuality.” This indi- 
viduality has made itself felt in all the operations 
of the Quincy schools, and has attracted the atten- 
tion of educators all over the country. In order 
to test its value, the Quincy experiment has lately 
been subjected to a strict comparison with the school 
systems of the other twenty-two towns in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, by an examiner sent out 
by the Board of Education in that State. The 
result appears in the report of that Board for 
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“Edison's Electric Light.’"—A Reply. 
O. 3 MERCER STREET, N. Y., 
JANUARY 26th, 1880. 
EDITOR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

S1r:—The last (February) number of your maga- 
zine contains an article headed “ Edison’s Electric 
Light,” by Francis R. Upton (Mr. Edison’s Mathe- 
matician), and also headed with a letter from Mr. 
for the state- 





Edison, making himself responsible 
ments therein contained. 

This authoritative article contains a 
implying ignorance on the part of other workers in 
electric lighting by incandescence, and ignorance, or 
worse than ignorance, on the part of the United 
States Patent Office ; it also contains a misstatement 
in regard to Mr. Sawyer and myself, which I cannot, 
in justice to the company I represent, nor to myself, 
allow to pass without reply. It is as follows: 


statement 


“In 1849 Despretz describes a series « of experiments on sticks 
of incandescent carbon which were sealed in a glass globe, the 
air being exhausted, or nitrogen substituted for it. He used 
several ingenious methods for holding the carbon—patented 
within the last few years. 

**So completely had the mode of lighting by an incandescent 
solid been forgotten, that in 1873 a medal was bestowed by the 
St. Petersburg Academy on Lody guine for its supposed discov- 
ery, and letters- patent were granted to Sawyer and Mann for a 
stick of carbon rendered incandescent in nitrogen. No success- 
ful light by incandescence had, however, been produced when 
Mr. Edison began his experiments.” 

No patent was ever granted to Sawyer and Man 
for a “stick of carbon rendered incandescent in ni- 
trogen.”” Very much, however, of what Mr. Edison 
claims in your article to be his invention was pat- 
ented by Sawyer and Man long before Mr. Edison 
commenced working on electric lighting, and much 
also has been since patented by us. The English 
patent of King, agent of Starr, No. 10,919, Novem- 
ber 4, 1845, the inventions of Staite and Petrie, 
Lodyguine, Konn, Kosloff, Fontaine and Bouli- 
guine, and the discoveries of Jobart, announced to 
the French Academy by M. de Changy,—would 
have precluded the issuing of any such patent with- 
out fraud or ignorance on the part of the Patent 


Office examiners. It is equally untrue that “no suc- | 
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1879, just issued from the press in Boston. The 
averages of the Quincy school, marked upon a simple 
scale of so much percentage of all the questions an- 
swered correctly, are found to be considerably better 
than those of any other town in the county. It is 
one of the two largest towns in Norfolk, having a 
population now of nearly 10,000, while the whole 
county falls short of 100,000. The experiment 
has not been made on a large scale, therefore; but 
it has found its way, as have said, into the 
Boston primary schools, where children are taught 
by the myriad and is justifying itself there. This 
method has been long practiced, in some of its de- 
tails, in the schools of St. Louis,and doubtless else- 
where. It is worth remarking, perhaps, that the cost 
of this system in the Quincy schools is one-fifth less 
than that of the old text-book plan. 


we 


ATIONS. 
cessful light by incandescence had been produced 
when Mr. Edison began his experiments.” Several 
as successful as Mr. Edison’s appears to be, including 
those of Lodyguine, King, Jobart and Kosloff, had 
been produced and put in use by the inventors above 
named, and I claim that, before Mr. Edison can ren- 
der his lamp a success, he must resort to still more of 
the inventions patented by Sawyer and Man. Before 
Mr. Edison commenced the study of electric light- 
ing, Mr. Sawyer and I had in use a large number of 
lamps with horse-shoe or cireular-shaped carbons, one 
of which is now in the Patent Office, and several others 
of which, ready for use, are still in the possession of 
ourcompany. The system of distribution illustrated 
in your article was patented by Sawyer and Man, and 
putin use long before Mr. Edison commenced the 
study of lighting (as per his statement of time). You 
will see it illustrated in the “ Scientific American,”’ 
last of September or first of October, 1878. Its appli- 
cation to electric lighting was certainly original with 
Mr. Sawyer and myself, and I have never been able 
to find that any one prior to us had used it for the 
purposes to which we applied it. By its use the 
electrical resistance of the circuit is diminished as 
the number of lamps is increased. The lighting of 
a lamp by reducing the resistance exterior to the 
generator, telegraphs a demand for more current, 
which is enforced by the automatic action of the 
steam regulator or other regulator of power. The 
extinguishment of a lamp and cutting it out of 
circuit increases the resistance, thereby telegraph- 
ing for less current, which command is carried out 
by like simple means, so that, to a considerable de- 
gree, it is an automatic system of regulation by 
which only so much current is sent as is at any 
time required by the lamps in actual use. The use 
of the electro-magnet, which you also illustrate as a 
kind of safety valve and regulator for the incan- 
descent lamps, was also patented by us about the 
Very respectfully yours, 
ALBON MAN, Vice-President 
Electro-Dynamic Light Co, 


same time. 
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WORLD’S WORK. 


A New Theater. 





UM 


DIAGRAM SHOWING NOVEL ARRANGEMENT OF 


A NEW theater, recently erected in this city (The 
Madison Square), presents some features of novelty 
and interest to architects, engineers, and the gen. 
eral reader, on account of the peculiar methods 
employed in lighting, heating, and ventilating the 
building,and in arranging the seats for the audience. 
The building originally contained two halls, one 
above the other, an attic and a basement, and in turn- 
ing it into a theater, all the floors were removed, 
leaving only the walls, and roof, and the iron stair- 
ways, and fireproof corridors, next the street. The 
rear half of the basement was then excavated toa 
depth of 9.75 meters (32 feet) below the street. A 
brick wall was then erected, dividing the building 
into two parts, the rear portion forming the stage, 
and the front and larger portion making the audi- 
torium. In this wall was opened the proscenium 
arch, reaching from the basement, half-way to the 
roof. The main floor was then laid on iron beams 
and brick arches, and on an incline from the level 
of the street to about the center of the arch, leaving 
a deep basement below, and making the curtain 
opening above. The basement is therefore on two 
levels, the front part about 3.05 meters (10 feet) 
deep, and designed for the boilers and engines, and 
the deep excavation, making the pit into which sinks 
the movable stage, recently described in this depart- 
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ment, and also making a fire-proof store-room for 
scenery and properties. Above the first floor, and 
supported on iron columns, is a very deep gallery, 
coming close down to the stage, and above this 
is a second, but quite narrow gallery. The floor 
and two galleries seat about 1,000 people, and make 
the first and most noticeable departure from the 
conventional method of erecting buildings designed 
to seat a large number of people. The floor has a 
uniform slope, but each row of seats is on its own 
level, and raised about 11.5 c. m. above the row in 
front. The gallery is still more steep, and, in 
place of curving in the horse-shoe, it is 
twice broken in outline and in pitch. The cen- 
ter is nearly a half circle, and then comes a break, 
and the sides are curved twice. At the break in 
outline the pitch is lowered abruptly, so that the 
seats at the side next the stage are much lower than 
at the back, and giving a clear view from every part 
of the gallery. The second gallery merely extends 
across the back, following, in a modified degree, the 
curve of the first gallery. The entrances to the 
two galleries are placed on different levels, so that 
the sides, which are the lowest parts, are reached 
from a lower floor, the center having a higher en- 
trance. Each row of seats in the center of the first 
gallery stands on its own level, there being no side 
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ways pitch to the seats, as in the common horse-shoe 
gallery. By the break in the level, each circle is 
also divided into short groups of seats on different 
levels, and all the seats face the stage as nearly in a 
right line as possible, and each seat has a clear, un- 
obstructed view, not only in front, but at the sides. 
By this arrangement the audience is brought closer 
together, giving a more social aspect to the house, 
and giving it more.the appearance of a parlor than a 
theater. The seats on the lower floor come close 
down to the edge of the stage and the curtain, and 
in place of the usual pit for the orchestra is a nar- 
row shelf designed to be filled with plants. For 
operatic performances, however, this can be re- 
moved, and room be made for the orchestra in the 
usual position. The stage is level and quite low, 
so that the entire audience looks down upon the 
stage from a higher level. The curtain opening is 
square, and framed in wood-work, elaborately 

carved, and flanked columns 

supporting the arch that springs above the 

Above the stage, and un- 


by wooden 


curtain opening. 
der the proscenium arch, is a hanging bal- 
cony, projecting slightly from the 
and designed for the orchestra. ‘This feature 
of the theater presents several advantages. 


arch, 


The picture on the stage is not marred by 
the presence in the immediate foreground of 
a number of musicians, who are neither 
performers (as far as the stage picture is 
concerned) nor a 
part of the audi- 
ence. By placing 
them above the 
stage, the music is 
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heard quite as well as below, and, at the same 
time, the musicians do not intrude on the stage or 
audience. The proscenium boxes, on each side 
of the stage, are kept well back from the front and 
out of the line of sight from all the seats. There 
are four boxes, two on each side, the upper pair 
being open at the top. The first of our sketches 
shows the orchestral balcony, and the second gives 
an excellent idea of the position of the boxes in 
regard to the stage, and also indicates the curve 
of the gallery and the treatment of the columns in 
connection with the arch and the ceiling. The two 
boxes are similar in general design, though differ- 
ing in artistic detail. It will be observed that the 
audience is brought 

down close to the . —= 
stage, as to a great 
picture, and that 
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there are no intrusive groups of people at the sides 
who care more to be seen than to see. On either 
side of the stage behind the boxes are two wells. 
One of these contains a circular stairway, connect- 
ing the basement with all the different galleries of 
the stage and giving access to the orchestral bal- 
cony. The other well is a downcast shaft extending 
from the roof to the basement. At the bottom, 
the shaft connects with a horizontal shaft extending 
to the front of the basement. A suction-fan 2.13 m. 
(7 feet) in diameter, and driven by a special steam- 
engine, is placed in the shaft at this point, and the 
shaft then divides into four branches, each leading 
to an air-box supplied with steam radiators. From 
these air-boxes small tin pipes lead to openings in 
the floor overhead, under each row of seats. By 
placing the radiators in groups in different parts of 
the building, the engineer has perfect control of the 
heating, and can keep all parts at the same tem- 
perature. In winter, steam is to be admitted to the 
radiators and the fan set in motion, drawing fresh 
air from the roof and sending it, in a great number 
of fine streams and thoroughly warmed, into the 
house. A branch is taken from the air-shaft before 
it reaches the radiators, for the purpose of sending 
pure cold air into the theater through openings in 
the ceiling under the galleries. In summer, the fan 
is to draw the air over ice, or through a shower of 
cold water, thus sending cooled fresh air into the 
building. Ample ventilators are supplied for re- 
moving the vitiated air pressed out by the air driven 
in by the fan, openings being provided, not only in 
the ceiling, but under the galleries. On lighting 
the building, attention has also been paid to 
ventilation, all the gas lamps being placed in 
the ceiling or walls, inclosed with glass, and pro- 
vided with separate ventilation for each lamp. In 
lighting the stage the plan has been tried of placing 
lights at the top and sides, outside the curtain. 
These lights are almost inclosed and are provided 
with separate chimneys. The design of this is to cor- 


| audience. 
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rect the shadows cast by foot-lights, and to illuminate 
the stage from the front, very much as pictures are 
lighted in picture-galleries. These lights are in- 
closed in a fire-proof niche, at the sides, and under 
the orchestral balcony, and are not visible to the 
The large picture shows the niche for 
these lights in part. The front of the stage is only 
slightly advanced before the curtain, and to provide 
for the appearance of the performers, when called be- 
fore the curtain, doors are made in the frame behind 
the columns, and they step out before the audience 
upon the narrow platform. This door and platform 
are also shown in the large picture. This arrange- 
ment obviates all disturbance of the illusion by 
raising the curtain or pulling it one side. In the 
audience-room, great care has been taken to preserve 
the acoustic qualities of the room by making, as far 
as possible, all the corners at the sides, and under 
the galleries, curved. The orchestra is also backed 
by a wooden sounding-board, or shell, designed to 
reflect the sound into the house. Behind the cur- 
tain, the most novel feature is the moving and ele- 
vating stage. The four steel ropes, designed to lift 
the stage by the four corners, are carried over a 
drum at the roof and are joined together by a heavy 
yoke that serves to distribute the strain equally. 
This yoke also carries counter-weights in addition 
to the four independent counter-weights, already 
described. In actual operation, the new stage 
works swiftly and in silence. The decoration of 
the theater is of the most elaborate and artistic 
kind—wood-carving being very freely used about 
the proscenium arch, the boxes and the galleries, 
the designs being nowhere alike. The theater, 
though small, may be regarded as a most interesting 
experiment, that may in time be the means of greatly 
modifying the design of our public halls and places 
of meeting. Much might be said of the art work, 
but it does not properly come in this department. 
The pictures will, however, give a suggestion of its 
general character. 
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Verses by Irwin Russell. 


REV, HENRY’S WAR-SONG. 
Wuo’s gwine to fight in de battle, in de battle? 
Who’s gwine to march wid de army ob de King? 
Listen at de drums, how dey rattle, rattle, rattle : 
Hark to de bullets, how dey sing! 
Close up! saints, in de center! 
Fall in! sinnahs, on de flanks; 
’Tention! right dress! eyes front! steady!— 
All stand quiet in de ranks. 


Dat’s right, men! keep a-standin’, keep a-standin’— 
Not a bit o’ danger ob an inimy behin’: 


De ahmy’s at de front, an’ ouah Gineral Com- | 


mandin’ 


Has got out a pow’ful pickit-line! 
Wait for your orders till dey come, den; 
Keep up patience—rendah thanks 
Dat you has nuffin’ for to do—onless it’s 
suffin’ 
To stand up waitin’ in de ranks. 


’Twont be so long ’fore de orders, ’fore de orders— 
Soon we'll be gittin’ "em—de orders to advance ; 
Den, eb’ry man in de column to his duty ; 
Show what’s de value ob de chance! 
Fight! an’ we’ll oberturn de debbil! 
Fight! an’ we'll hab de country’s thanks ! 
An’ all Il git a pension an’ a honorable 
mention, 
What stood up steady in de ranks! 
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THE ROMAUNT OF SIR KUSS. 
(A brave ballad of a knight of prowess and his lady passing 
fair, wherein the clerk hat 


not developed unto expression, but left, as it were, in the raw, 
to be worked up at the reader's good pleasure.) 


’Tis of a fair young damsel, 
Who to the gate did go 
To see the grand procession 
Of a “highly moral show.” 
The elephants advancing, 
And the spotted horses prancing, 
Cheered her soul and made her merry— 
Laughed she long and loudly, very, 
At the clown and “ January.” 


“Of a swain I do bethink me,” 
To herself observed the maid, 
“Who shall take me there, and treat me 
To the ‘ice-cool lemonade.’ 
For methinks this circus truly 
Hath been organized but newly ; 
And holds the proud position 
Of a model exposition— 
‘Six shows for one admission.’” 


Came the twilight, came the starlight, 
Came the glow-worm in the grass; 
And, in his coat of darkness, 
Came the lover of the lass. 
To the show did he attend her, 
And one dollar, legal tender, 
For the tickets did he squander, 
That within they twain might wander, 
Crying, “ See that monkey yonder!” 


Soon they sought “the next pavilion,” 
And he firmly held her hand 
While they sat on high, and hearkened 
To the music by the band; 
Aud the ladies, knights and pages 
Reproduced the Middle Ages 
In a “ grahnd, imposing enterry 
Of nobilitee and genterry, 
Olly mody ‘leventh centerry.” 


As leader of the pageant 
There rode a gallant knight, 
Impcsing in appearance 
Raa » Raa po he hight— 
Who, very knightly, daily 
Rode foremost in the mé/ée. 
By natural selection, 
Our heroine's affection 
Went out in his direction. 
. 7 * * 


He did not ring the bell that 
Hung in her father’s hall, 
But rigged him a rope- ladder 
And “ passed it over all; 
And down upon the stoop was 
The spot where all the troupe was, 
And there the lass descended, 
And, as Sir Kuss intended, 
With him she went and wended. 


Who thought, when first they knew her, 
She ever might aspire 
To act Circassian Beauty 
And walk upon the wire? 
Yet such is her position— 
Success attends ambition ! 
I’ve nothing more to tell you; 
This pointless tale—ah, well, you 
See ‘twas made to sell you! 
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embodied choice store of morals, | 
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COSMOS. 


WHat to me are all your treasures ? 
Have I need of purchased pleasures, 
Croesus, such as thine? 

Come, I'll have thee make confession 
Thou hast naught in thy possession, 
And the world is mine. 


I have all that thou hadst never; 
Though I’m old, I’m young forever, 
And happy I, at ease; 

All I wish, I can create it; 
Wing my soul, and elevate it 
Where and when I please. 


Of my secret make but trial: 
Seest thou this little vial ? 
Dost thou not, then, think 
Magic power to it pertaining, 
All the world itself containing, 
Though it holds but—zn#s? 


AN EXCHANGE 


DEATH seizeth not the soul; 
When life is past control— 
No power left to hold it, 
When we have lost or sold it— 
Why care we for the loss of lives 
Of suffering and sinning, 
Well knowing that, for what survives, 
A life is just beginning ? 


So, when our day arrives, 
Why cling we to our lives? 
Though they be clean and fair, 
Or stained with sin and care, 
The bargain cannot be adverse : 
An old life for a new one; 
Death cannot make a false soul worse, 
Or ever change a true one! 


To Irwin Russell. 
Died in New Orleans, December 23a, 1879 


SMALL was thy share of all this world’s delight, 
And scant thy poet’s crown of flowers of praise, 
Yet ever catches quaint of quaint old days 

Thou sang’st, and, singing, kept thy spirit bright ; 

Even as to lips the winds of winter bite 
Some outcast wanderer sets his flute and plays, 
Till blossom at his feet the icy ways, 

And from the snowdrift’s bitter wasting white 
He hears the uprising carol of the lark, 

Soaring from clover seas with summer ripe— 
While freeze upon his cheek glad, foolish 
tears. 
Ah! let us hope that somewhere in thy dark, 
Herrick’s full note, and Suckling’s pleasant 
pipe 
Are sounding still their solace in thine ears. 
H. C. BUNNER, in “ Puck.” 


Shakespeare in Italian. 


AN Italian professor in a well-known American 


| college was asked, on his return from a vacation, if 


he had enjoyed himself. “ Yes,”’ he answered, “I 
‘ave had a ver’ quiet time. I’ve been reading 
Shak-es-pe-ar-c, on the banks of the Ches-a-pe-ak-e 


” 





Poetical Amenities. 

{We are permitted to print, for the first time, the following 
interesting exchange of civilities on the part of two favorite | 
English and American poets, whose initials wili be recognized 
by many. The epistle in eighteenth century style was writ- 
ten in Mr. Dobson’s beautiful hand on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
“ Hogarth,” presented to Mr. Stedman. ] 


1 
TO FE Cc Ss 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM LONDON, 
“Sis licet felix, ubicungue mavis 
Et memor nostri aoe vivas.”” 
Goop-BYE! Kind breezes waft you o’er 
Serenely to the Gallic shore! 
Pray Heaven your lyre take no mischance 
In that too-tuneful land of France,- 
Especially ’twere well to care 
If there be ‘‘ poisonous honey ”’ there! 
But truce to jest. Be sure, although 
Your bark to Gaul or Gades go, 
There are in this old Isle a few 
Who wish all good to Song—and You. 


10 Redcliffe st., S. W., August 1, 1879 A. D. 
ul 
TO A D 


ON RECEIVING THE FOREGOING EPISTLE. 


HORATIUS: 

From your side the Channel, 
Where Britons say their prayers in flannel, 
To Paris—where the Gauls still sin in 
The lightest silks and whitest linen— 
Your chanson comes, to me a bringer 
Of welcome things, blithe brother-singer! 
Of friendship leal, and rhymes, which rather 
Chan gold who wouldn’t,choose to gather? 
Now had I, like that rare old Greek, 
(Whose phrase from memory I speak,) 
A swift evasmia peleia 
To come and go at my desire, 
I’d give him all that he could carry 
Of thanks, and bid him fly—nor tarry 
Until he passed them through your lattice, 
And heard your hearty shout, jam satis / 
Perhaps, in this new age, ’twere properer 
That from the Avenue de 1 Opera, 
(Where lights electric, silver-shining, 
Cocottes and petits-gargons dining, 
Make up a picture meretricious, 
But quite Arabian and delicious), 
The P. O., via Calais-Dover, 
Should bear this warm God-Bless-You over! 


Paris, August 7, 1879. E. CG & 
A 
FAMILIAR EPISTLE 
TO 


* * 


‘fy. of * * with a Life of the late 
Ingenious M”’,. W™. Hogarth. 


EAR COSMOPOLITAN,—I know 
I fhould addrefs you a Rondeau, 


~ are 





Or elie announce what I've to fay 
At leatt en Ballade fratrijée; 


But no: for once I leave Gymnatticks, 
And take to fimple Hudibrajflicks; 
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Why fhould I choofe another Way, 
When this was good enough for Gay? 


You love, my Frienp, with Me, I think, 
That Age of Luftre and of Link; 
Of Chelfea China and long * {”’es, 
Of Bag-wigs and of flowered Dreffes ; 
That Age of Folly and of Cards, 
Of Hackney Chairs and Hackney Bards; 
—No H—trTs, no K—c—n P—ts were then 
Dispenfing Competence to Men ; 





The gentle Trade was left to Churls, 
Your frowfy Tonsons and your Curtis; 
Mere Wolves in Ambuth to attack 

The Avutuor in a Sheep-fkin Back; 
Then Savace and his Brother-Sinners 

In Porridge-Ijland div’d for Dinners ; 

Or doz’d on Cowent-Garden Bulks, 

And liken’d Letters to the Hulks ;— 
You know that by-gone Time, I fay, 
That aimlefs, eafy-morall’d Day, 

When rofy Morn found Mapam ftill 
Wrangling at Ombre or Quadrille, 

When good Sir Joun reel’d Home to Bed, 
From Pontack’s or the Shake{peare’s Head; 
When Trip convey’d his Matters Cloaths, t 
And took his Titles and his Oaths ; 

While Betty, in a caft Brocade, 

Ogled My Lorp at Mafquerade ; 

When Garrick play’d the guilty Richard, 

Or mouth’d Macbeth with M*® Pritcnarp; 

When Foote grimac’d his fnarling Wit; 

When Cuurcuitt bullied in the pit; 

When the Cuzzon1 fang— 


— 


But there | 
The further Catalogue I {pare, 
Having no Purpofe to eclipfe 
That tedious tale of Homer's Ships ;— 
This is the Maw that drew it all 
From Pannier Alley to the Mail, 
Then turn’d and drew it once again ' 
From Bird-Cage-Walk to Lewhknor’s Lane ;—~ 
Its Rakes and Fools, its Rogues and Sots; 
Its brawling Quacks, its ftarveling Scots ; ' 
Its Ups and Downs, its Rags and Garters, 
Its Henteys, Lovats, Matcotms, CHARTRES; 
Its Splendor, Squallor, Shame, Difeafe ; 
Its guicguid agunt Homines;— 


ov re 


Nor yet omitted to pourtray 

Furens quid poffit Foemina;— 

In thort, held up to ev’ry Clafs 
Nature's unflatt’ring Looking-Glafs ; 
And, from his Canvafs, fpoke to All i 
The Meffage of a Juvenat. 


aS 


Take Him. His Merits moft aver: 
His weak Point is—his Chronicler ! 


Nov® 1, 1879. 








